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PARKS Traveling Cleaners 


(CT TYPE—Track on Frame) 


Do not interfere with present or future instal- 
lations of Certified Climate. They pay for 
themselves in two years or less. a 
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Parks -Cramer Company 
Design — Manufacture and Installation of Air Conditioning Equipment 
Turbomatic Self-cleaning Atomizers, High Duty Humidifi- 


FITCHBURG, MASS. _ ers, Automatic Airchanger,Central StationSystemswithand CHARLOTTE, N.C. 
without Refrigeration, Psychrostat Automatic Regulation 
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FACTORING 


More and more, the word ‘“COMMERCIAL” is 





recognized as the ‘‘distinguishing mark”’ in fac- 
toring. It is the symbol of long experience, 
complete facilities and resources, and a knowl- 


edge of every branch of the textile industry. 


We will gladly explain in detail what 
COMMERCIAL FACTORING can mean to 


your business in new opportunities and in- 


creased profits. 


COMMERCIAL FACTORS CORPORATION 


Fred’k Vieter & Achelis, inc. Schefer, Schramm & Vogel Peieris, Buhler & Ce., Inc. 
Established 1828 Established 1838 Established 1893 


TWO PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 16 


EUGENE G. LYNCH, 80 FEDERAL STREET, BOSTON 10, MASS. 
T. HOLT HAYWOOD, WINSTON-SALEM, NORTH CAROLINA 
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When we introduced the custom built bobbin Nn 1936, 
we expected and planned for an evel increasing demand. 
The quality of this bobbin and the step-¥P in mill activity 
have created a demand beyond all expectations. 


=a" 


Ours is now 4 production problem—one of keeping 
pace with the unprecedented demand for high quality 
bobbins. More than doubling our holdings of standing 
timber, new and better equipped roughing mills for turning 
out bobbin blanks, and streamlining of machines and 
methods at our bobbin finishing plant—these are the tools 
we are using tO bring you the custom built bobbin in ever 
increasing quantities. 
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Put a stop to oll stain 


Use the lubricant 





that lives up to 


its name— 
Texaco Stazon. 





OU can put a stop to costly oil stain 

quickly and effectively by lubricating 
comb boxes, top rolls, looms and other 
spinning and weaving machinery with 
Texaco Stazon. 

Texaco Stazon really stays on the bear- 
ings. It won’t creep, drip or splatter over 
yarn or warp. It is also thoroughly stable 
... does not form gummy deposits, and 
remains unaffected even in high humid- 
ity. It is more economical to use, too, 
because it gives longer-lasting protection 
with fewer applications. 

Let a Texaco Lubrication Engineer 
show you how Stazon and other Texaco 
textile lubricants can increase your pro- 
duction of first-quality fabrics. Just call 
the nearest of the more than 2500 Texaco 
Wholesale Distributing Plants in the 48 
States, or write The Texas Company, 


135 East 42nd Street, New York 17,N. Y. 





TEXACO Lubricants 


FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 





Tune in...Texaco Star Theatre every Wednesday night featuring Gordon MacRae and Evelyn Knight...ABC Network 
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THOMASTON SHEETS 


WIDE SHEETING 
COMBED BROADCLOTH 
DAMASKS * NAPKINS 





TIRE FABRICS *« HOSE & BELT DUCKS 
UPHOLSTERY FABRICS 
SEWING TWINES « SPECIALTIES 


BLEACHING «- DYEING 
FINISHING 











THOMASTON MILLS e THOMASTON, GEORGIA 
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SPECIFY “ALLIS-CHALMERS” FOR — 


; (oe fifi a0'4 4 i 


independent Local Repair Shops Now Being Selected 
to Give Better, Faster Service — "Certified”’ 
Parts and Workmanship<on Allis-Chalmers Motors= 
Transformers — Controls — and Pumps! 


HE NAME “ALLIS-CHALMERS” has 

always meant good motors, generously 
built for long life! Now you have an 
added reason for investing in Allis- 
Chalmers motors... 


BETTER SERVICE 


Throughout the U.S. qualified motor 
repair shops are being selected and au- 
thorized as Allis-Chalmers “Certified” 
Service Shops. Each will have trained 
“ogee as well as complete facilities 
or servicing and repairing Allis-Chal- 
mers motors to original factory-estab- 
lished standards! 


“CERTIFIED” Service 


Benefits You These Ways: 
YOU GET FINEST PARTS. “Certified” 
Service Shops use genuine Allis-Chal- 
mers repair parts — or parts of equal 








quality! Each shop is given complete 
service information, including factory 
procedure and drawings, if necessary. 
Result: factory-like workmanship! 


YOU GET FINEST SERVICE. Every Allis- 
Chalmers “Certified” Service Shop has 
been selected on the basis of its excellent 
reputation in the community. It’s the 
kind of shop you /ke to do business with! 


How To Get Allis-Chalmers 
“CERTIFIED” Service: 


Right now most Allis-Chalmers “Certi- 
fred” Service Shops are located in the 
larger U.S. industrial areas. But they're 
rapidly expanding. For service, call your 
nearby A-C District Office, or Author- 
ized Dealer. If we do not have a Service 
Shop in your locality, we will recommend 
the one closest to you. ALLIS-CHALMERS, 
MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN. A 2498 


ALLIS-CHALMER 


One of the Big 3 in Electric Power Equipment —Biggest of All in Range of Industrial Products 
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NEW MOTORS 
AVAILABLE! 


Many Sizes and Ratings 
of Allis-Chalmers 
Standard Squirrel-Cage 
Motors from 1 hp up 
are Now Available from 
Stock. Call Your 
A-C Authorized Dealer 
or District Office. 






















Impurities and defects in the yarn or thread 

inevitably follow insufficient cleaning and poor opening. 

These defects can be reduced to the minimum 

by using “1948 SACO-LOW ELLized” Opening and Picking Processes. 


SACO-LOWELL 
..always FIRST 
Opening, 
Cleaning, Picking 


Modern opening and picking 
is built around six major developments 


ploneered by SACO-LOWELL: 


Cleaning and Blending Feeders 





Dust and Waste Extractors 

Reserve Box with Control Distribution 
One-Process Picking with Blending Reserve 
Automatic Air Filters for Picker Room 


Synchronized Electric Control for Opening and Picking 


All originated by SACO-LOWELL, 


these notable engineering achievements have saved vast sums 
through better cleaning, more uniform blending, reduced fibre 
damage, and regularity in weight and lap structure. 





Removal of Impurities 
such as peppery leaf, dust, seed fragments, motes and neps 
can best be accomplished in the opening and picking room... 
especially in a conditioned atmosphere made possible by the 
use of air recirculated through our automatic filters. 


Today, with the ever-increasing use of cotton picked me- 

chanically, the problem of cleaning in the early stages 

takes on added significance. Mills that have not had the 

opportunity to SACO-LOWELLize in recent years will 
(Top) Chutes from blending room to blending feeders 


iinet An temaiteatien et tin @ Ate Minne find discussion with our engineers interesting and helpful- 
(Bottom) Pickers in a large Southern mill 


SACO-LOWELL 


60 BATTERYMARCH STREET, BOSTON 10, MASS. 


Shops at BIDDEFORD. MAINE 


SALES OFFICES: CHARLOTTE @ GREENVILLE e ATLANTA 
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NPE SPECIFY Unitime PRODUCTS 


3 NATIONAL ANILINE DIVISION. arueo CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 


40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6, N.Y. 
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Safeguard your continuous bleach process—store 
hydrogen peroxide in Alcoa Aluminum Tanks! 

You avoid discoloration of bleach and yarn by 
tank metal corrosion. When peroxide is stored in 
tanks of Aleoa Aluminum, your yarn is safe from red 
rust stains and streaks. 

Hydrogen peroxide stays at full strength longer in 
aluminum tanks. Aluminum does not catalyze the 
decomposition of hydrogen peroxide. 

Tanks of Aleoa Aluminum are the lowest-cost, cor- 
rosion-resistant tanks you can buy. Inside and out, 
they're easier to keep clean. 

Aleoa has the facilities and know-how to build 
peroxide tanks to your specifications—and deliver 
Alcoa-made tanks promptly. Or ask your tank builder 
to utilize Aleoa Aluminum and our engineering help 
in fabricating tanks. Call your nearby Alcoa sales 
ofiice, or write ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, 
1473 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 
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tanks it’s stored in... 
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INSIST ON TANKS OF ALCOA ALUMINUM 








Alcoa Aluminum for other 
mill operations, too! 


Pipe and fittings of Alcoa Aluminum 
help keep peroxide at full strength, 
help prevent discoloration. 


Slasher hoods of Alcoa Aluminum 
stay bright and clean, resist corrosion, 
don't discolor materials. 


Separators for spinning frames and 
twisters help promote smoother opera- 
tion because of decreased load on 
ring rails. 


Warp beams and loom beams, new 
or replacement, are dimensionally 
stable, don't warp or splinter. 


Here and dozens of other places Alcoa 
Aluminum can speed production, reduce 
waste, help you save money becouse it’s 
strong, light in weight, corrosion-resistant. 
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You Fit Your Glove 


to Your Sport 


BUY V-BELTS THE SAME WAY 


F your favorite sport calls for gloves, only one 

kind is right. So that’s the one you pick. And 
it’s just as much plain horse sense to pick a V-belt 
to fit the exact demands of your V-drive. 


For example, to stop stretch and minimize mainte- 
nance, choose Goodyear’s exclusive COMPASS-V- 
STEEL belt—bodied with high-strength wiry steel 
cables. For a belt that must meet sudden shocks 
and high overloads, try Goodyear belts muscled 
with multiple, high-tensile cords. High flex-life on 
fast, small pulleys and short centers calls for 










GOODYEAR INDUSTRIAL RU 






RR ALAL® 
Mt iaiel ae 


@-Specified COMPASS.y. 


STEEL BELT 


A Load -carrying section of endless 
high - tensile steel cable 






Goodyear’s single-plane endless cord load carriers. 
Then there’s open-end V-belting with special fabric 
body of high fastener strength. 


Drive-fitted by the G.T.M. 


If you want oil-resistant, heat-resistant or non- 
static rubber—as well as standard construction— 
the G.T.M. can meet your exact needs. He'll 
gladly recommend the right Goodyear V-belt to 
give you long, trouble-free service at lowest ulti- 
mate cost. Write: Goodyear, V-Belt Sales Dept., 
Akron 16, Ohio. 







Top Strength 
Longer flex-life 
Minimum 
maintenance 


B Vents open between pulleys, 
role SS) olehilale Mal -tehe 






Cc Vents. compress rounding pulleys, 
continuous gripping 






D Highest quality rubber under- 
P body. a 





b Sturdy, bias-laid fabric cover 


resists weor. 





Made in all standard cross sections. 









V-BELTS 
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FOR BELTS, HOSE, MOLDED GOODS, PACKING, TANK LINING built to the 
world’s highest standard of quality, phone your nearest Goodyear Industrial 


Rubber Products Distributor. 


a, 











Compass—T. M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
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For almost 10 years, textile 
manufacturers in Mexico, Cuba, 
Central and South America, 


where textile manufacturing 
predominates the industrial 
scene, have been reading 


TEXTILES PANAMERICANOS 
(in Spanish). It is first choice 
by mill men because it talks 
their language. It is first 
choice, too, for advertisers 
who want their share of the 
profitable Latin American 
business. 
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ISALUDOS AMIGOS 


y enhorabuena’! 


Everyone congratulates the bridegroom—never the bride. 


Everyone's congratulating TEXTILE INDUSTRIES although 
some felicitations are due those people who contributed 
so much to its splendid 50-year record of success .. . the 
astute sales managers, the shrewd advertising managers 
who recognized a good thing when they saw it and backed 


up their judgment with action. 


For 50 years, TEXTILE INDUSTRIES has brought to the nation's 
textile manufacturers sound technical information applicable to all 
the textile industries. It has provided a market place for manufac- 
turers of textile machinery and supplies, augmenting their sales work 
and creating acceptance for their new developments. It has done 
this successfully for all concerned because it talks the language of 
the trade in clear, understandable terms and so has achieved the 
goal of all business journal publishers, which is to falk the language 
of the industry they serve. 


And so we repeat, this time in English, "Greetings, friends, 


and hearty congratulations, and we add, "Best wishes for 


the future.” 


conos js read, 








“enhorabuena™ 
expresses congratulations. 

















* 


In the Latin American textile 
mills, where Textiles Panameri- 














TEXTILES Pecameticanes 


"talks 


their language’' in Latin American 


PANAWMERIC AN 


570 SEVENTH AVE., NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
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AHCOBOND*”* §S is used in warp sizing, back filling and many other 
types of finishing operations. It is an efficient binder that adds flexibility 
and toughness to starch finishes, and saves you money. Here’s how: 


















1. Colorless, concentrated resin binder and finishing material. 


2. Excellent binder for talc, clay and mineral fillers in back-fill formulas. 
Prevents dusting out. 





3. Replaces locust bean gum and other binders in warp sizing. 


4. Completely cold water soluble, stable to prolonged boiling or heating. 
Not sticky in use or on fabric. 


5. Dries to glass clear film which brightens colors and does not deteriorate 
with age. 


6. Easy to apply. No special equipment or precautions are required in prep- 
aration or in use. 


7. Economical to use. Permits reduction in starches and softeners. 


* Trademark Reg. 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO. INCORPORATED 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 


ESTABLISHED 1815 © PLANTS AT DIGHTON, MASS., CHARLOTTE, N. C., AND CINCINNATI, O. 
~ ) PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 


NEW YORK * BOSTON © PHILADELPHIA *© CHARLOTTE © CINCINNATI 
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OU can keep wool or synthetic fibers 

spinning smoothly on cotton system 
equipment when you use Armstrong’s new 
J490 Accotex® Cots. They’re made of a 
synthetic rubber specially compounded to 
resist top roll laps. 

In drawing or roving, for example, fibers 
won’t pull out of the sliver or roving and 
accumulate on the top roll when you use 
J490 cots. In spinning, Armstrong’s J490 
Accotex helps send broken ends down to 
the scavenger roll where they belong. 

Long staple cottons draft well, too. Their 
long, wiry fibers tend less to curl up and 
wrap around a J490 roll. 

Temperature and humidity changes 
don’t affect the specially developed syn- 





— Use the cot that wont lap... 





J490 resists laps even when running 
wool or synthetics on cotton equipment 


thetic rubber used in the J490. This cot 
won't sweat in high humidity. 

Besides being highly lap resistant, Arm- 
strong’s J490 Accotex Cots are exception- 
ally durable. Their tough synthetic rubber 
compound has a long initial life. And these 
cots can be rebuffed four or five times for 
extra service lives. Each buffing costs but 
a few cents per roll. For maximum freedom 
from eyebrowing, J490 cots should be used 
with revolving clearers. 

Check the performance of Armstrong’s 
J490 Accotex Cots on a test frame now. 
Your Armstrong representative will gladly 
help you arrange this test installation. Ask 
him for samples, prices, and additional 
information on this and other Accotex 
Cots. Or write to Armstrong Cork 
Company, Textile Products Dept., 
3607 Arch Street, Lancaster, Pa. 





CORK COTS 


ACCOTEX APRONS 
ROLL SHOP EQUIPMENT 
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ARMSTRONG’S NC-727, Accotex Cot is the most 
widely used general purpose roll covering because 
it spins high quality yarn consistently. It is used 
on work where a synthetic covering with long 
wear, better drafting, and maximum eyebrow- 
resistance are needed. 

In NC-727 Accotex Cots, you get the advan- 
tages of both synthetic rubber and cork, This 
combination insures better drafting with high yarn 
strength and resistance to glazing. The frequent 












NC-727 Accotex Cot serves more spindles than any other roll covering 


rebuffing that shortens cot life is not necessary 
with Armstrong’s NC-727 Accotex Cots. 

NC-727 Accotex Cots maintain a good drafting 
surface longer than “straight” synthetic covers. And 
after a long initial service life, they can be re- 
buffed to a “like new” condition as many as five 
or six times, NC-727 Accotex Cots are unaffected 
by hard ends. They have good lap-resistance be- 
cause they have little affinity for textile fibers, 
and are non-sweating under any mill condition. 


All Accotex Cots offer these extra advantages 


GOOD START-UP—Accotex Cots are non-thermo- 
plastic and resist flattening. 
SOLVENT RESISTANCE—Accotex Cots are not af- 
fected by oil, water, dyes, or any of the com- 
monly used textile solvents. 


ARMSTRONG S 
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SEAMLESS CONSTRUCTION—Accotex Cots have no 
seams, no structural weakness to cause premature 
failure in service. 

QUICK ASSEMBLY—Accotex Cots are ready glued 
for easier, quicker assembly. 


ACCOTEA COTS 
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OILITE 


THE O// Cushion BEARING 





AND BIG FELLOWS 








Se ne Po ON 


. with Automatic Self-Lubrication 


ae OILITE is the heavy-duty OIL CUSHION Bearing built for 

Sees surplus performance capacity necessary to meet unexpected 
emergencies. OILITE Bearings are used on all types of 
equipment from toy trains to heavy locomotives. They 
furnish metered lubrication without waste. Additional OILITE “ 
advantages are: ef 








First in engineering service. 

Greater plant facilities. 

Larger research staff. 

Representation in every state and Canada. 

2400 Engineers and Technicians available for counsel. 
Production tools for over 18,000 types and sizes. 
Large Bearings too—up to 24” diameter. 

And OILITE Bearings are not expensive. Therast 
Mail us your blueprints.{ Address Department “M". 


AMPLEX MANUFACTURING CO. wicvvis: 
Division of Clayeler Coporalion 


FIELD ENGINEERS AND SUPPLY DEPOTS PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Plain digtve’ 
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NEW YORK. MONTREA! 
BUFFALO. FonGE Co., LTP. — 
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“BUFFALO” keeps pace with the air needs of 
the amazing developments in the textile 
industries. Whether you need-draft for better 
boiler performance . . . or exhausting or 
ventilation for positive quality control . . . 
youre certain of best results by specifying 
“BUFFALO”. Call the “BUFFALO” engineer in 


any principal city, or write us about your 


1S3UFFALO)SORGE 


175 MORTIMER STREET, BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Canadian Blower & Forge Co., Ltd., Kitchener, Ont. 
Branch Offices in, All Principal Cities 


SOME PRESENT “BUFFALO” USERS INCLUDE: 


Hoover Hosiery Griffin Hosiery Bradley Full Fashion 
Johnson City Mfg. Harriman Hosiery Classe Ribbon 

Grey Hosiery Avondale Mills 

C. M. Mills & Co. Judson Mills 


air need. 






INDUSTRIES 


“BUFFALO” advertise- 
ments like this were 
keeping the industry 


in air equipment. 





TEXTILE 
PLANTS 
WERE 

USING | 
































“BUFFALO” TYPE 
“LL” VENTILATING FAN 














-B,ffo!? FANS for the TEXTILE INDUSTRIES 





you'll want this New, 

IF Complete, Concise, 
8&0 page Catalog 
pag Mog 


YOU 
NEED 
CORROSION 
RESISTING 
VALVES 
FITTINGS and 

—=~ 
ACCESSORIES Sta 2 es 





It's yours for 
\ wae ro NEW CATALOG #51K 


COOPER controls the production of 
these corrosion resisting products from design and 
casting to X-ray inspection and machining . . . for each . 
step is performed on the more than three acres of plant 


facilities available to serve 


Gy Cooper customers. 
Est. 1922 


Specialists in Corrosion Resisting Stainless Steel 


THE COOPER ALLOY FOUNDRY CO. 


HILLSIDE, NEW JERSEY 
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HEN, AS NOW, COLOR SOLD TEXTILES 


Although the Spaniards, lusting for gold, crushed the Aztec Empire 
in 1519, the natives preserved a vestige of their culture in the products 
of their handiwork. As the centuries passed, their artistry became part 
of the Mexican heritage, until brilliant yarn dyed blankets and hangings 
were a permanent fixture in the homes of the wealthy grandees of New 
Spain. Then, as now, COLOR sold textiles. 


t* ] 
Me Cee 
LARGEST PACKAGE DYERS IN THE WORLD 


PROVIDENCE ® PHILADELPHIA *® GREENVILLE * CHATTANOOGA 


New York Representatives, 40 Worth St. 








c{EADY TENSION- SMOOTH siziy¢ 














.. ON THE FOSTER MODEL 76 


Recent tensometer tests conducted on a coning machine at one 
Pennsylvania mill establish the smooth superiority of Foster Model 76 
barrel wind packages as a coner supply. In no instance was there an 
observed tension variation of more than 1 gram in either direction while 
coning from packages wound by the Foster Model 76 with barrel wind 
attachment (see A above). 














On the other hand, standard packages show a normal variation of 
5 grams either direction (see B above). The Foster 76 winds fast, too, up 
to 2500 feet per minute, and the barrel wind package facilitates uniform 
steaming and drying. 


Other outstanding features of the Foster 76 are: 


1. Ball bearing spindles for less power consumption and better 
mechanical performance. 


2. Large cams that permit quieter machine operation. 


3. Rigid construction that reduces vibration to a minimum. 














FOSTER MACHINE CO. 


WESTFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


Southern Office: Johnston Building, Chariotte, N. C.; Canadian Representative: Ross-Whitehead & Co., Ltd., University Tower : 
Building, 660 Ste. Catherine St. W., Montreal, Quebec; European Representative: Muschamp Taylor Ltd., Manchester, England 


A a 
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leading 


designers 
choose 
wondertul 
new fabrics 


c4 


containing a 


the fiber 


By Claire McCardell, By Charles Lang, in Hafner's 
a Renoir fabric “Ponjula”’ 

By Dartford Deb in By William Bass, o 
Maxwell Frank’s “Playfair” Berlinger fabric 


The great mills of the country are incorporat- 
ing the superior qualities of Celanese* Lanese 
synthetic staple fiber, into one handsome new 


cloth after another. 


Fabrics containing a dominant proportion of 
Lanese possess a high degree of dimensional 
stability, which is vital in today’s fashions. 
They have excellent draping qualities, a 
pleasing hand, versatility of weave and easy 


cleanability. 


All fabrics shown here are woven at the 


Brighton Mills —McCampbell & Company, 


Cclenese Leese’ 


SYNTHETIC STAPLE FIBER 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


CELANESE CORPORATION OF AMERICA, 180 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N.Y. 


Branch Offices: CAMDEN, WN. J., 300 Broadway CHARLOTTE 2, 1106 Liberty Life Building BOSTON 10, 140 Federal Street 


selling agents. 
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AMAZING NEW 6-IN-1 SIZE : o 
FOR ACETATE AND VISCOSE RAYON WARPS 5 Humectant 


i] “7 





EASY TO USE=JUST MIX WITH WATER 


““UNISIZE” is a complete, one-product size for Acetate 
and Viscose Rayon warps of all constructions . . . its 
unique, balanced properties provide advantages far 
surpassing those of conventional warp sizing com- 
pounds .. . its simplicity, effectiveness and economy 
have won unanimous and enthusiastic approval from 


users. 


WHAT “UNISIZE” IS ie 


is chemically a synthetic, proteinized, waier‘soluble polymer; physically 
a light tan free-flowing granulation—aoa single, one-product size which 
performs six essential sizing functions. 





ADVANTAGES OF UNISIZE” 


SIMPLE, READY TO USE salasiiate 


no time predissolving raw materials . . . you need no complicated 
formulas. “‘UNISIZE''—a mode! of simplicity—affords the big advan- 
tage of a single product replacing the many complex mixes of the past. 
Extremely soluble, “UNISIZE" dissolves quickly and completely without 
gelling or lumping. 


CLEAR-CUT FORMULATION 


you simply 
weigh the required amount of ““UNISIZE" ... 25 Ibs. for Viscose 
warp, 50 Ibs. for Acetate . . . and add it to 100 gallons of water 


heated to 180° F. Then, stir slowly for 8 minutes—run in quetch at 
150° F. 


EVEN DISTRIBUTION ON WARP 


quetch, there's no foaming, scumming or separation to prevent even 


in the 


distribution of the size on your warp. The warp comes off the last can 
without sandy hand—smooth and firm. 
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SUPERIOR BOND, FLEXIBLE FILM [ion 


strong bond, forming a flexible, non-tacky film, “‘UNISIZE" gives you 
maximum filament protection ... eliminates taping . . . prevents 
sticking on drying cans. 


ANTISTATIC PROPERTIES by prevent 


ing static during the slashing operation, ‘“UNISIZE" eliminates banding 
These same properties also reduce static during weaving 


“UNISIZE 
will give you uniform sizing, warp after warp . . . the result of Nopco's 
rigid control through every step of its manufacture. 

7 ¥-) Se) A le) | Rie) 7: me“ UNISIZE 


scours out readily during normal boil-off procedure. No enzymes are 
required 





FINALLY, “‘UNISIZE’’ GIVES YOU FINER 
WARPS with smoother ends .. . better conditioned for better weaving 
ECONOMICAL SIZING ... on a performance basis, ““UNISIZE"’ costs 
you far less than conventional sizing treatments ... you'll save in 


both time and labor. 


“UNISIZE”’ will solve your sizing problems. Send for a 
working sample today, or ask to have a Nopco repre- 
sentative run a trial in your mill soon. Write to: 


NOPCO CHEMICAL COMPANY 
2301 Essex St., Harrison, N. J. 


(formerly National Oil Products Company) 


Branches: BOSTON © CHICAGO © CEDARTOWN, GA. © RICHMOND, CALIF 


6-IN-] WARP SIZE 
FOR VISCOSE AND ACETATE 


VOLVED THROUGH RESEARCH 





rr 


LOL OE IIMA SII. FEY, > CPE» 
. Se ; “ ae 7 Be RSS S 


MANUFACTURERS— 
DISTRIBUTORS—. 
SELLING AGENTS— 


TTENTION! 


Financing production and distribution with 


es 


maximum efficiency, and at a minimum of 
risk, is best accomplished through the 
financial and credit checking services of a 


SiceliloMcelacelalil? Molaclelilbelitelae 


Increased sales volume without increased 
fixed invested capital, accelerates turnover 


and should yield greater profits. 


Write today for details. 


John P. Maguire & Company 


INCORPORATED 


FACTORS 


370 FOURTH AVENUE * NEW YORK 10, N.Y. 


Check Credits + Cash Sales + Absorb Credit losses 
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kn Pays to Clean 




















THE AMERICAN 


. x i Gre } j 
ated io ’ Garston ail wun Se | RR, 


13106 ATHENS AVENUE 


. . « » Automatically 
and you can do it better with 


AMERICAN 
MONORAIL 


timilic Ucawers 


Overhead travelling cleaners not only 
keep frames clean but also send a 
blast of air toward ceiling, eliminat- 
ing hand cleaning of overhead 
equipment. 








A swirling column of air circulates 
freely through twister creels to elim- 
inate breakage due to lint accumu- 
lation. Low headroom blower over- 
comes unusual ceiling conditions 
over high creels. 


Card room ceilings are notoriously 
hard to clean. A high velocity column 
of air from a travelling fan directed 
against the ceiling prevents accumu- 
lation of fly on ceiling equipment. 


High speed operation of winders can 
be greatly retarded by excessive lint. 
By preventing any accumulation on 
these machines maximum produc- 
tion is assured. 


Let an American MonoRail 
Engineer explain the advan- 
tages of Automatic Cleaning. 
Send for illustrated catalog 
“Automatic Cleaning and 
Overhead Handling for 
Textile Mills.” 


ee, EA Bgl 
COMPANY 


aa cate ae = v ) ° 





CLEVELAND 7, OHIO 
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pain? 


Le D % 


“STARS” IN FULLING 
AND SCOURING! 


You'll probably never find a soap that can 
top Olate’s performance in woolen or 
worsted fulling and scouring. In Olate’s 
purity, low titer, and thin flake form, 


there’s a combination of qualities made 





to order for handling these important oper- 


ations efficiently, safely and economically. 


Try Olate. Its reputation for turning out 
saleable fabrics is based upon many years 
of successful use in countless American 


textile mills. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 


Olate- ~N 
vape and officiel foe wey 
leniile soap usage/ 
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NOTHING TAKES THE PLACE OF COTTON 











... and here’s a new, easy 
way for you to shop and save 
on quality Cottons! 








Here's a New Way to Save on Quality Cottons .. . Yes, thousands upon thou- 
sands of our customers are now saving money by ordering their Cottons from 
South Carolina Mills ... the only mail order company in America selling 
Cottons exclusively! Our catalogs are packed with thrifty Cotton values for 
you, your family and home. Get your latest Free Cotton shopping guide today! 
Throughout its colorful pages, you'll discover Cotton's many wonderful quali- 
ties .. . its rich colors . . . smart styling . . . superior washability and durability 

. and its amazing versatility. Every item in our catalog is exactly as illus- 
trated and described. If for any reason you are displeased with your Cottons, 
return them, and your money will be refunded. It's so easy to order, too. 
Your order will be carefully handled and the merchandise shipped to you 
promptly. Postage is prepaid if payment accompanies the order. Send for your 
Free copy of our latest catalog now . .. simply write your name and address 
on a penny postcard and mail it to: Dept. 39, SOUTH CAROLINA MILLS, 
Spartanburg, South Carolina. 


SOUTH CAROLINA MILLS 
SPARTANBURG, SOUTH CAROLINA 
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JOHN H. FOARD 
NEWTON, N. C. 
Corolinas Rep. 


In the Groove 


Accuracy and uniformity are essential in 
making ring holders, bobbin gears and bolsters. 
Skilled workmanship and quality materials 
mean that all Kluttz parts are machined inside 
and out to exact tolerances . . . that your rings 
and bobbins run smoother and last longer. 


KLUTTZ CAST IRON RING HOLDERS are 
unsurpassed for smoothness, roundness, and 
durability. Available in sizes to fit any spinning 
frame. 


KLUTTZ CAST IRON BOBBIN GEARS have 
the clean-cut, properly beveled teeth that 
make them run as true as higher-priced cut 
tooth gears. 


KLUTTZ CAST IRON BOLSTERS are true in- 


side and out. 


For today's full measure of value, specify 
Kluttz. 


HARRIS MFG. CO. 


ARTHUR H. HARRIS 
P. O. BOX 1982, ATLANTA |, GA 


Georgia, Ala., Tenn., Miss. Rep 





KLUITZ 


MACHINE & 
FOUNDRY CO 
SASTONIA, N.C. %X, 
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Sterling Rock Salt 


Lixate Brine 


DYEING 
MACHINES 





OVYEING 


VATS 


Always Exactly 
3.65 pounds! 














ZEOLITE a ‘,  FULTRATION : 
WATER Po SOME: 
SOFTENERS ~  , oe 








For Accurate Salt Measurement 
HOW THE LIXATOR WORKS “TSS te SALT” by LIXATOR 


In the dissolution zone — Flowing through a 
bed of rock salt which is continuously replen- 





ished by gravity feed, water dissolves salt to . 4 

form 100% ada brine. In the filtration ‘Tus JSRALE PROCESS for making 100% saturated, self filtered, crys- 
zone -Through use of the self-filtration prin- tal clear brine automatically... is saving textile dyers thousands of 
ciple originated by International, the sar- dollars annually because it measures salt accurately! 

urated brine is thoroughly filtered through a . : , : 

sia oll eceiietiieel icles ante. Wie nad eats iaatt For too much dry salt in dye baths, or unevenly distributed salt, 
filters the brine. Nothing else is needed. causes spotting, streaking and white edges. Too little salt fails to 


exhaust dyes thoroughly, opens the way to uneven dyeing. 
With the Lixate Process, accurate salt measurement is a certainty 


WHAT THE LIXATOR 


PROVIDES because each gallon of Lixate brine always contains exactly 2.65 

y Chemical and bacterial purity to meet the pounds of Sterling Rock Salt. And it is a simple matter to add pre- 

most exacting standards for brine cisely the right amount volumetrically for efficient exhaustion of 
"4 Unvarying salt content of 2.65 pounds per the dye. 

gallon of brine Not only is guesswork eliminated, but so, too, are the labor and 

Crystal-clear brine time of measuring salt by hand or mechanical devices, or by weight 

Continuous supply of brine without regard to salt’s varying moisture content. 

Automatic salt and water feed to Lixator Full details of how the Lixator saves money in your industry 

Inexpensive, rapid distribution of brine to through accurate salt measurement, improved products and reduc- 

points of use by pump and piping tions in time and labor will gladly be given. 


the full story on why patna 
salt measurement is always pos- 
sible with Lixate brine. Send for 
your copy of our free pamphlet 
today! 


INTERNATIONAL SALT COMPANY, INC., Dept. TI-7, Scranton, Pa. 


= 

ia 

Pa wememmern 5 (|XATE SZ... 
PI il absolutely four pamphlet, ‘How Lixate Brine 

I seteen iar bahia of roan Salt Measurement.” | (C 14a C SEOCES 4 

| 





Name 






















Firm __ ’ = ie i. A } a 
ee SE 3 for making brine 
—— State INTERNATIONAL SALT COMPANY, INC. 
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Caustic Soda 


Paradichlorbenzene 
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when vou use Hooker Sodiam Sultide 


In these days of soaring costs, few rayon 
manufacturers can indulge themselves in 
the luxury of time wasting, costly prep- 
aration of desulfurizing baths—especially 
when you can save all this with Hooker 
Sodium Sulfide. Hooker Sodium Sulfide 
is so free from impurities (an iron content 
as low as 8ppm. max.) that rayon plants 
are using the solution directly from the 
dissolving tanks. In some plants it is re- 
ported that they have added Hooker So- 
dium Sulfide directly from the drum into 
the desulfurizing bath. In either case the 
time consuming and costly process of 
settling and decanting or filtration are 
eliminated. ‘There is no loss of chemicals 
in the disposal of sludge and no special 


SPECIFICATIONS: 


equipment is required for disposal of 
high sulfide sludge wastes. 


Fixed controlled Alkalinity 
saves Caustic Soda... 


Another saving for you when you use 
Hooker Sodium Sulfide is in the caustic 
soda used for maintaining alkalinity of 
desulfurizing bath. Hooker Sodium Sul- 
fide has a fixed controlled alkalinity. This 
means a substantial economy in the 
amount of caustic soda required to adjust 
alkalinity within the limits required. 

If you have not yet tried Hooker So- 
dium Sulfide for your desulfurizing baths, 
we suggest you send for a trial shipment. 
It is sold in 90.and 350 pound steel drums. 





HOOKER SODIUM SULFIDE, Na,S 


Sodium Sulfide . 


a light yellow colored solid in flake 


Other Sodium Salts 


form, soluble in water, slightly sol- 


uble in alcohol, insoluble in ether. 


Water of Crystallization 


Sodium Chloride ... ..15% Max. 


All other metals ..... 


ANALYSIS 


60 to 62°, 


Max. 
.8ppm. Max. 
.. ppm. Max. 


36.5 to $45” 


‘ 








HOOKER 


ELECTROCHEMICAL 


COMPANY 


14 Forty-Seventh St., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


New York, N.Y. Wilmington, Calif. 


Muriatic Acid 


Sodium Sulfide 


Tacoma, Wash. 


OOKER 
CHEMICALS 


Sodium Sulfhydrate 





Chlorine 














Recognized by Reputation 


For over a quarter of a century, Stewart has sup- 
plied the textile industry with the highest quality 


replacement parts. 


Today, as always, mills rely on Stewart's reputation 
to give them parts that FIT. 
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JOANNA 








COTTON MANUFACTURERS 
OF 
MILLS CO. — ouatity 
WINDOW 
SHADE 
she CLOTHS 
and 
JOANNA 
FABRICS 
GOLDVILLE 
SOUTH 
CAROLINA 
sce sheaialiciaia 
66-72 Leonard St. New York, N. Y. 
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it all depends on your point of view 


When our customers think of STEIN-HALL some see laboratory smocks, 
microscopes and rubber gloves...and some see pin-stripe suits, 


brief cases and order pads. 


The astigmatism needn't be corrected though, 
for STEIN-HALL actually is all of them 


...and at the same time. 


In our 82-year-old TEXTILE SALES DEPARTMENT... 
the laboratory equipment is responsible for studying, 
testing and improving our products... 


the salesman garb for telling you about them. 


For 82 years now, we ve been in perfect focus... 
which is why the name STEIN-HALL 


is among the most honored in the world. 


Write for Quotations, Samples and Technical Information 





285 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, x. Y. 
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O' R warm congratulations to Textile Industries tor 
this 50th anniversary issue. You have been of great 
service to the textile industry and your success is well 
deserve d. 

We ask that you take our order, now, for your 100th 
anniversary issue. We feel confident that with your pro- 
gressive and sound editorial policies you will still be 
publishing Textile Industries 50 years from now. 

We, also, are planning to be in business 50 years from 


now. One of the many efforts we are making to insure 






Take Our Order Now 


For Your 100°" Anniversary Issue... 


our continued operation tor many years to come, is ou: 
program of long range research. This research is con- 
tinually seeking new ways in which textiles can better 
serve American industry and contribute to the progress 
ot our country. 

[In our textile laboratories are the beginnings of new 
techniques, new processes, that may well be standard 
practice in the industry 50 years from now. 

We look forward, with you, to your 100th anniver- 


sary issue. 


West Point Manufacturing Company 
West Point, Georgia 
Industrial, Household, Agricultural and Apparel Textiles 











LANETT MILL 


Lanett, Alabama 


SHAWMUT MILL 


Shawmut, Alabama 


LANGDALE MILL 
Langdale, Alabama 












THE DIXIE COTTON MILLS 
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secpoemnecs -OPERATING DIVISIONS 
WEST POINT UTILIZATION COMPANY 





RIVERDALE MILL 


River View, Alabama 


FAIRFAX MILL 


Fairfax, Alabama Fairfax, Alabama 





———_—_—— ‘SUBSIDIARIES —— se 
WELLINGTON SEARS COMPANY, SELLING AGENTS 


COLUMBUS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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‘| Speed Changes are Quick, Exa 
with Vari-Pitch Sheaves! 


S d Fj h h! These roller mills, 

peed to Fit the JOD! equipped with Tex 

rope Vari-Pitch sheaves for motion control can be set in- 

stantly to exact speed for best production under all operating > types... sizes to suit every 

J power transmission job 

conditions. Can you profit by accurate speed control ? Texro pe 

Vari-Prtch drives are simply and economically applied to a oe 
machine tools, pumps, blowers, conveyors or other machines. sizes and grooves 


Save Money With ‘Pre-Engineered’ Texrope Drives Exact variations in speed — 


Stationary or Motion control 
You can solve 90% of all V-belt drive problems, from 1 to 


150 hp, with economical stock Texrope V-belts and sheaves. | Speed variations up to 375% 
The one best drive is selected quickly and simply from a at the turn of a crank 


new 144-page manual listing 22,000 ‘‘Pre-Engineered” drives. 

T . ° 
Bulletin 20B6956, ALLIS‘-CHALMERS, MILWAUKEE. Texrope, from ‘the cooperative research of 
Super-7, Texsteel, Texdrive, Magic-Grip and Vari-Pitch are Allis- cae aed ie ong a i 
Chalmers trademarks. a 


Originators of the Multiple V-belt Drive for Industry 
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MAKE YOUR BALING 








Prof 


itable 





OPERATION 


with a LOGEMANN BALER 





Tell Us Your Baling Problems 


The best way to get the right answers to low- 
cost, time-saving baling is to present your 
problems to Logemann. Our engineers know 
how to make baling operations pay their own 
way in faster, more reliable handling of bales. 
Many Logemann Balers have been in profit- 
able operation since the turn of the century 








Open balers for finished goods may be hydraulic or power- 
driven, Give platen dimensions required, maximum height 
of pile to be compressed, number of bales per hour, when 
requesting information on open balers. 


LOGEMANN 





3102 West Burleigh Street . 






BROTHERS Cu 
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. . . proof of the ruggedness, durability and 
long service life of Logemann Baling Presses. 


Now is the time to find out how efficiently 
Logemann Balers can help you. Tell us what 
your specific problem is and our engineers will 
show you how Logemann can give you better 
bales at lower costs. Let us give you our rec- 
ommendations. Write for further information 
today! 





Box balers for waste may be obtained in either the hydraulic 
or power-driven type. Mention the kind of waste to be baled, 
how much in how many hours, the preferred size or weight 
of bale when inquiring about box balers. 








Milwaukee 10, Wisconsin 
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FORECAST 








Today ..-.- tomorrow... always 


IDEAL PROCESSING WEATHER 
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AMCO EVAPORATIVE COOLING 
AT PONEMAH IMPROVES YARN 
STRENGTH — AIDS SPINNING 





Part and parcel of Ponemah’s reputation 
for fine count cottons and rayons are the 
continuous efforts made to assure fabric 
superiority. An important recent step was 
the introduction of AMCO Evaporative 
Cooling. 

Ponemah already had humidification. 
The addition of AMCO Evaporative 
Cooling has proved a low-cost, practical 
way of meeting the excessive heat burden 
imposed by the spinning process. The re- 
sults have been greater yarn strength, 
more efficient spinning, improved worker 
comfort. 

AMCO Evaporative Cooling utilizes 











~ a 





AMERICAN MOISTENING CO. 





‘ CO HUMIDIFICA 


AFFILIATED WITH GRINNELL COMPANY, INC. 


the humidification system to absorb the 
frictional heat of high speed machines in 
conjunction with carefully controlled air- 
flow. No ducts or expensive alterations 
are needed. Installation can normally be 
made without serious interference with 
production. 

Right now —-see for yourself how 
quickly this system pays for itself 
with greater production, lower costs. 
An AMCO engineer will be glad to 
make a survey and submit recom- 
mendations for the exact system to 
meet the particular conditions and 


needs of your mill. 








: 
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TION and COOLING 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. - 


FEATURES OF AMCO 
HUMIDIFICATION AND COOLING 


ye Reduces excessive temperature and holds rel- 
ative humidity at point best suited to fibre and 
process. 


% Speeds production in high friction (heat) areas. 


¥%& Assures evener yarn counts and increases 
breaking strength. 


¥%& Gradvally increases regain for good roving 
and consequent better spirining. 


%* Drafting of fibres smoother and more compact. 
¥% Waste and fly greatly reduced. 


¥%& No cumbersome ducts to require cleaning and 
obstruct light. 


¥%& Easier to install — minimum disruption. 


¥% High flexibility to meet changing room con- 
ditions. 


%& Minimum maintenance. 


% Amco Evaporative Cooling utilizes your present 
humidification system. 


%& Increases worker comfort. 






BOSTON - ATLANTA - CHARLOTTE 
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BRYANT 





And prompt 


ELECTRIC REPAIR 
COMPANY, INC. 
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is 


The Telephone 


ASTONIA 5-3466 


service is 


~ialty. nee 
«till out pecia®’. fe 
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for half a century KNOX has 


maintained leadership 3 in home | 


construction p rog ress. 













If you are one of a hundred factory executives who has an Industrial Housing Problem: 
Then stop worrying! KNOX can solve it—Write for information on our special 


Industrial Housing Plan. The KNOX Factory-Engineered Packaged Home. 


Controlled Factory-Engineered homes on mass-production is the answer to your Industrial 
Housing Demands. KNOX has the resources, supplies, labor, engineering 3 talent—in a word— 


the “know how’. 


The key to a front door of a new KNOX HOME is protected all along the line. Our 


motto, “From Tree to Key’, is exactly that. 


KNOX CORPORATION 


THOMSON GEORGIA 
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IS A FINGER 





THE FUTURE 





A beckoning one...an invitation to all of us who constitute the 
cotton textile industry to make the next fifty years of its history even 
greater than the last... a challenge to bring all our resources 
and experience to bear upon making even better fabrics for the 


millions of America and the world. 





CANTON COTTON MILLS « CANTON, GA. 


anton 
ENIM 
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In carding, spinning or weaving, Rhoads 
Tannate Leather Belts pay for themselves 
through more production, greater operat- 
ing efficiency, lower operating costs and 


minimum maintenance, assuring fewer ma- 





chine shutdowns, greater uniform yardage, 
less spoilage. 

Tannate Belts withstand high tempera- 
ture, humidity, machine oil and many 
chemicals; carry full load even when damp; 
require fewer take-ups and less mainte- 
nance; have a high power transmitting ca- 


pacity; are stronger than most oak belts. 


STRAPS FOR LOOMS AND OTHER 
For greater production at lower costs, 1n- 
vestigate Rhoads Tannate Leather Belts. MECHANICAL LEATHER PRODUCTS 


PRODUCERS OF FINE LEATHER FOR 246 YEARS 


J. E. RHOADS & SONS 


35 NORTH SIXTH ST., PHILA. 6, PA 
NEW YORK e CHICAGO e ATLANTA 
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MOORESVILLE 
MILLS 











MOORESVILLE, N. C. 


RAYONS BLENDS 





COTTONS 


Sales—Empire State Building and 40 Worth St., New York City 
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NON-ELECTRIC 
Pewumaunent 
MAGNETS 


—_ | : x HESE three installations are typical in show- 
— t ing how hundreds of Eriez users in the textile 
industry have eliminated tramp iron from their 
ay processing lines .. . how they have thus bought 

CU positive insurance against fires and damage to 
Lait | processing machinery. Your choice of Eriez Non- 
Electric Permanent Magnetic Protection is profit- 
—— able too! First cost is last cost .. . no rectifiers, 
transformers, or other electrical gadgets needed. 
Operating and maintenance costs are cut to zero! 
Whatever your separation needs, there’s an Eriez 
to fit the job. Eriez Non-Electric Permanent 
Magnetic Protection is engineered to fit your re- 
quirements efficiently and economically . . . Let 
us send our nearest Eriez Engineer to consult 





with you. 
CLIP AND MAIL TODAY***** eeeee eee ae ee |. ee 
Please send bulletin No. 104 A and the following: < 
Data on Eriez Magnets for: ° 
) Wool [}) Cotton |} Worsted _| Other processing lines : 
Eriez data on: [] Gravity Conveyor [| Mechanical Conveyor 4 
[}) Pneumatic Conveyor [] Equipment on Processing Machines : 
I ay I by Aas Gt desiccated dckimerommieiedtinn irc : ae pram Ce . 
a. SA vee = Address... ... igs Pees ey i — ae YS : 


For Complete Textile Waguetic Protection 4 4 4 See Exiez Pinot 
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Halifax 
Cotton 
Mills, Inc. 


SOUTH BOSTON, VIRGINIA 


Manufacturers 


Mercerized Cotton 


Table Damask 
and Napkins 


Custom Bleaching 
and Finishing 


Ww Ww 


Let Us Permanent Finish Your Product 


TAYLOR PINKHAM— WORTH STREET 
Sole Selling Agents 
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Won’t SHAKE LOOSE! 


BRA 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


KNURLED 
SELF-LOCKING 
Square Head Set Screws 


The “Unbrako" SELF-LOCKING Square Head Set Screws, 
as shown, are "real Fasteners" . . . they positively wil/ 
not shake loose! A loose ‘'Fastener'’ invariably causes 
shut-downs, invariably. causes loss of production, and 
invariably causes increased costs—each of which these 
“Unbrako"” Screws absolutely prevent. Why? — because 
of the popular ‘Unbrako"’ Knurling feature — which is 
incorporated on the internal cup point (A), and on the 
external cup point (B) . making these Set Screws 


"Unbrako"” SELF-LOCKERS. 


lf and when the head of an "old style" square head 
set screw twists off, just to get it out costs many times 
the price of the screw these days . . . especially if it's 
in an awkward place! But the ‘Unbrako" Square Head 
Set Screw, made of a special alloy steel, is a “brute” 
for strength —it's practically impossible to twist its 
head off, — thus, helping to reduce the cost of mainte- 
nance materially. Ask for your copy of the "Unbrako" 
Catalog of Screw Products. 








Write us for the name and 
address of your nearest "Un- 
brako" Industrial Distributor. 





Knurling of Socket | 





““UNBRAKO"’ 
SOCKET HEAD 
STRIPPER BOLT WITH 
KNURLED THREADS AND 

HEAD 





Pat'd and Pat's 
Pending 


The Knurled Threads of this 
‘“‘Unbrako’’ Socket Head Strip 
per Bolt make it a ‘‘real Fas 
tener’ . a Self-Locker that 
positively will not shake loose! 
Knurling of the head allows for 
fumble-proof grip—even if fin- 
gers and head are oily — thus, 
materially speeding production 











;, BRANCHES: BOSTON 
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Screws originated with 
“Unbrako” in 1934. 








““UNBRAKO™ 

SOCKET SET ““UNBRAKO™’ 

SCREW WITH SOCKET SET 
KNURLED CUP POINT SCREW WITH 


KNURLED THREADS 





“WON'T SHAKE LOOSE’’ 


The Knurled Cup Point of the 





‘Unbrako’ Socket set Screw . 

makes it a Self-Locker positively The Knurled threads f Us 
will not shake loos« even wher UNBRAKO Won Staite 
subjected to extreme vibration! lLaose’” Socket set screw 
“"Unbrako’’ Socket Screw Prod make it a Self-Locker, too 
ucts are available in Stainless for use where the point doe 


Steel and other metals or metal not lend itself to Knurling 
allovs 


OVER 45 YEARS IN BUSINESS 


JENKINTOWN, PENNA. BOX 582 


CHICAGO DETROIT INDIANAPOLIS 


ST. LOUIS 


““FLEXLOC™ 
SELF-LOCKING NUTS 





“WON'T SHAKE LOOSE’ 


e A}) Metal (yy e }P ace ‘ File x 
LOC ] nat 
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SAN FRANCISCO 






















No other kind of power excels air power 
in safety, flexibility, freedom from damage 
due to overloading, and simplicity of control. 
That’s why Gardner-Denver air motors find 
such a wide application. These 5-cylinder 
radial air motors are remarkably compact. 
They can be controlled to operate at any 
desired speed up to their maximum fr. p. m. 
They have unusually high torque for high 
starting loads. They are simple, durable and 


ight in weight. for greater flexibility, 
saf ety, convenience eee 


GARDNER-DENVER AIR MOTORS 

















For complete information, write Gardner-Denver Company, Quincy, Illinois 


GARDNER-DENVER SINCE 1859 


Atlanta, Ga. Birmingham, Ala. Boston, Mass. 
Hazleton, Pa. Knoxville, Tenn. | Washington, D. C. 
New York,N.Y. Philadelphia, Pa. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


New Orleans, La. 
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ee: they are about the 
smallest piece of equipment 
you use in fiber processing. But 
they can be one of the biggest, in 
point of time and production lost, 
if you choose the wrong traveler. 
A little traveler can become your 
biggest headache. 

With the new interest in worsted 
yarns prepared on the cotton sys- 
tem, and with so many new syn- 
thetics and blends coming up for 
processing, it is more dilifficult 
today than ever to be sure the 
traveler you use is right for the 





VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 
.... 20 Mathewson St..... 


aa ea ale 358-364 West Main Ave. 
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PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
GASTONIA, N. C. 


The two large bronze travelers illustrated actual size each weigh 
600 grains and are used for twisting sash cord and heavy twine. 
No. 12 and No. 16 bronze twister travelers are shown for comparison. 
These “heavy weights’ are the biggest in Victor's line of some 
15,000 sizes and styles for every spinning and twisting need. 


ARE TRAVELERS THE “4 


in your yarn production setup? 






job. Experience with conventional 
fibers helps. But, to save precious 
time in setting up smooth-running 
spinning and twisting, you need 
up-to-the-minute information. 
You can get that kind of in- 
formation from a man whose job 
it is to keep abreast of every new 
development. The Victor Service 
Engineer is fully prepared to help 
you keep out of traveler trouble, 
and, more than that, help you 
raise production and quality, often 
well above what you expected. 
Make sure you are getting the 


Orns 


Tel. Dexter 0737 
Se sa phlei Tel. 247 


¥ 





most and the best from your 
frames, whether you are running 
blends, straight synthetics, or con- 
ventional fibers. Write, wire or 
phone, and a Victor Service En- 
gineer will call promptly. 












































HE FuLLER E. CALLAWAY MEMORIAL TOWER, erected 





by the employees of Callaway Mills to commemorate 





the ideals of the founder of this business, was the inspiration for 
our trademark. This trademark now symbolizes the spirit of our 
entire organization. Every product made by Callaway Mills Co., 
and the service which goes with it, must measure up to high 


standards of quality if it is to carry the Callaway trademark. 


FABRICS AND YARNS FOR INDUSTRIAL AND HOUSEHOLD USE 


Callaway Mills we. 


295 Fifth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 








Akron 8 * Atlanta3 + Boston 11 * Chicago 54 + Detroit 1 + Los Angeles 14 + San Francisco 3 
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45 YEARS OF 
EXPERIENCE 
IS BACK OF... 


i ns 
~ 


BARBER-COLMAN 
WARP-TYING MACHINES 


The shop pictures above and 
below show a few of the skilled 
mechanics whose experience and 
aptitudes contribute vitally to 
the quality and performance of 
Barber-Colman machines. 


AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS 


REPAIR PARTS AND SERVICE MEN AVAILABLE PROMPTLY 


No machine made can function without 
Service. That is why, since the incep- 
tion of Portable Warp Tying Machines 
forty years ago, Barber-Colman has 
backed these machines with two im- 
portant Service Departments. One is 
Repair Parts and the other is Service 
Men. Repair Parts makes, puts in stock, 
and delivers the pieces and assemblies 
that wear out from time to time, and 
need to be replaced quickly to keep the 
machines operating. Service Men are 
skilled and experienced individuals, 
available on short notice from strateg- 


© SUPER-SPEED WARPERS * WARP TYING MACHINES 


ically located centers, who are trained 
to diagnose quickly the ills of any ma- 
chine, make necessary adjustments or 
replacements, and revitalize its produc- 
tive functions. The forty years of ex- 
perience which backs the performance 
and visualizes the developments of 
Barber-Colman Portable Warp Tying 
Machines could easily be nullified by 
inadequate Service. That is why, when 
you use Barber-Colman equipment, 
you can be sure you have good machines 
that can be kept operating easily at 
top efficiency. 


© DRAWING-IN MACHINES 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


oe ee eS ee ° I 


FRAMINGHAM, MASS., U. S. A. 


LS hie 


GREENVILLE, S. C., U.S. A. 
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MANCHESTER, ENGLAND 











FIBRE TO FINISHED FABRIC 
















ca 


‘Riegel 


RAYONS, COTTONS A 





) BLENDS 





Spinning 


Weaving 





Finishing 


RIEGEL TEXTILE CORPORATION 
| 342 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
Atlanta - Chicago - Dallas 


Ke 


tT 


Plants at Trion, Georgia and Ware Shoals, S. C. 
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For Better Protection 


In these days of ever-increasing display mer- 
chandising, it’s more important than ever that 
your products reach the dealer and consumer 
Folding Cartons @ as attractive as when they leave your plant. 


sorrugated and Solid Fibre Boxes @ 


Kraft Grocery Bags and Sacks @ Your nearest Gaylord Sales Office will show 
you how Gaylord Boxes can reduce damage 
claims and help to protect your good will. 


Call them. 


Kraft Paper and Specialties @ 


GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION, General Offices: SAINT LOUIS 


San Francisco *« Oakland « Los Angeles « Portland + Seattle « New York + Chicago + Atlanta + New Orleans 
Jersey City + Indianapolis « Houston + Minneapolis « Detroit e« Jacksonville «+ Columbus « Fort Worth « Tampa 
Cincinnati « Dallas « Des Moines « Oklahoma City +« Greenville « St. Louis « San Antonio « Memphis « Kansas City 


Bogalusa « Milwaukee - Chattanooga « Weslaco - New Haven + Appleton « Hickory + Greensboro « Sumter « Jackson 
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CLOTH IS MADE FROM 
MORE THAN YARN 





Each figure represents 
the location of a plant. 


NTO the warp and woof of good fabrics go many things... but more 

than anything else, it’s men and women who make the cloth. No 
other factor is more important than the more than twelve thousand 
skilled operators who produce Cone fabrics. Their interest ... their 
pride... their loyalty...indelibly stamped on the Carolinas, is respon- 
sible for the fine textiles which bear the Cone “Seal of Service”’. 


This seal, recognized as a mark of distinction in fabrics, is also a sym- 
bol of opportunity and security for each individual employee and the 
community in which he lives. From their many hands quality fabrics 
go out to the world...the product of free men and women who daily 
live and practice democracy. 


CONE MILLS CORPORATION 
GREENSBORO, N.C. 


PROXIMITY PLANT. Greensboro, N. C . WHITE OAK PLANT, Greensboro, N. C ; REVOLUTION DIVISION. Greensboro. N. C 
TABARDREY PLANT. How River. N. C. . EDNA PLANT, Reidsville, N. C. . RANDLEMAN PLANT. Randleman. N.C. . PINEVILLE PLANT. Pineville. > 
ASSOCIATE COMPANIES 
CONE FINISHING COMPANY: PRINT WORKS PLANT, Greensboro, N. C.; GRANITE PLANT, How River, N. C ° ENO COTTON MILLS, Hillsboro. 
MINNEOLA MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Gibsonville, N.C * CLIFFSIDE MILLS: CLIFFSIDE PLANT, Cliffside, N. C.;: HAYNES PLANT, Avondale, t 
FLORENCE MILLS: FLORENCE PLANT, Forest City, N. C.; AMERICAN SPINNING PLANT, Greenville, S. C ° ASHEVILLE COTTON MILLS, Asheville 
SALISBURY COTTON MILLS, Solisbury, N. C. 


Selling Organization: CONE EXPORT & COMMISSION CO., INC., 59 WORTH ST., NEW YORK CITY 
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The Lippitt Worsted Mills sends its 
fabrics to market with confidence in their 
color-rightness. The aqua suit shown 
here- cut from Lippitt’s all-worsted 
~Twillardine’ — wasa sensational number 
in spring sales because it suited the high- 


stvle tastes in both design and color. 


But the customers choice is not all 
that Lippitt aims for in its own selection 
of colors. Other reasons why Lippitt uses 
Sandoz colors include their convenience 
and dependability in the dyeing operation 
and the certainty they afford of success- 
fully resisting the effects of wear, sunlight 


and cleaning. 


Mills like Lippitt appreciate the Sandoz 
policy of “thinking ahead with textiles’, 
and among the Sandoz developments 
being followed with great interest is the 
contribution of Sandoz Vetomeega Chrome 
Colors to the time-saving Metachrome 
method. Among the colors in the 
Metomega line are the following, which 
offer a great variety of shades: 
Metomega Chrome Grey GL... Grey 2 GL 
.--Green BLL... Brown RLL... Brown 3 GL 
.-. Orange ML... Yellow ME... Red GM 

For acid, chrome or direct dyes... or 


auxiliary chemicals ... for both natural 


and synthetic fibres... be guided by the 


successtul color achievements vou see 


in these Sandoz advertisements. 


SANDOZ CHEMICAL WORKS, INC., 61 VAN BAM STREET, NEW YORK 13, BN. Y. 


Application laboratories and stocks at Boston, Philadelphia, Charlotte, Los Angeles, Toronto. * Other branches at Providence, Paterson, Chicago. 











THIS IS NO. 70 OF A SERIES ON 


GETTING THE MOST FROM WIN 


Information about winding designed to show improvements 
in winding equipment and new ideas in the winding operation 





Fig. 1—Gainer case and frame showing connecting oil tube. 


HOW HOT CAN OIL BE? 
No. 90 Winding Machine 


With the arrival of hot weather, 
many mills will become concerned 
over the heat of the machinery 
they are operating. 

Ordinarily, excessive heat in a 
motor, bearing or machine is a 
good index of overloaded condi- 
tion. But it should be remembered 
that the true indication of over- 
loading is not the temperature of 
the equipment but how far above 
the surrounding temperature it 1s. 

For instance, in a room where 
the temperature is 90 F, the aver- 
age motor could not be consi.uered 
overloaded unless its heat were 
above 160 F. 

A case was reported to us where 
the temperature of the oil in a 
No. 90 machine was 150 F at a 
time when the surrounding tem- 
perature was in the neighborhood 
of 95 F. From checking with the 
oil company engineers we found 
that this was not excessively hot 
when compared to the heat in the 
room. 

However, even though the oil 
may not be hot enough to impair 


“Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


23-8-1 


UNIVER 


its lubricating qualities or endanger 
the mechanism, it is possible to 
load the machine unnecessarily by 
the wrong kind of oil or too much 
of it. 


We recommend a high-grade 
machine oil having a Saybolt vis- 
cosity of 120 to 140 seconds at 100 
F. A lighter oil does not properly 
lubricate the machine; one that is 
much heavier, besides overloading 
the motor, causes the machine to 
start sluggishly in the morning. It 
also causes clutches to slip, and 
corkscrew bobbins result. 


There should be oil in the bot- 
tom of each frame and the gainer 
case up to the level of the inter- 
connecting oil tubes (see Fig. 1), 
but not above those points. This 
allows an ample reserve of oil to 
be picked up by the spindle driv- 
ing gears and splashed throughout 
the interior. But if the level is too 
high, there is leakage out of frame 
covers, clutch levers, drive shaft, 
and even spindles. 


Adherence to the lubricating in- 
structions is necessary for the best 
performance of the machine. 







“ 
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HEAVY YARN TENSION Roto-Coner* 


The standard disc tensions on the 
Roto-Coner* can handle satisfac- 
torily everything from the finest to 
nearly the coarsest yarns. But 
when considerable density is re- 
quired on the coarsest yarns, more 
tension is required. 


The Heavy Yarn Tension uses 
two large porcelain discs held to 
gether by an adjustable spring a1 
rangement. The adjustment is 
made by means of two knurled 
thumb screws above the spring. 
The lower one is the adjuster; the 
upper one a check to maintain the 
setting. Tension is regulated by 
the amount of pressure on the 
spring. 

When the Heavy Yarn Tension 
is used, two pressure weights 
should also be used, so that pres 
sure on the package will be in line 
with yarn tension. One weight is 
below the spindle holder and one 
above it. The upper weight when 
used in conjunction with the lower 
one has a counterbored hole that 
fits over the screw that holds the 
lower weight. If the lower weight 
is added, the pin should be re- 
moved from the upper weight, and 
a ¥g in. hole drilled for a short dis- 
tance to fit over the screw. 






Fig. 2—Heavy yarn tension. 
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“THERE’S A UNIVERSAL WINDER FOR EVERY TEXTILE NEED” 











WINDING COMPANY 


PROVIDENCE BOSTON PHILADELPHIA UTICA CHARLOTTE ATLANTA CHICAGO LOS ANGELES MONTREAL and HAMILTON 
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HERE'S HOW SIMPLE, fast and easy it is to mount a 
Fafnir Wide Inner Ring Ball Bearing on any shaft, any- 
where, for any purpose. Pick the inch dimension bore 
size for your standard shaft. It slip-fits on the shaft and 
locks with a twist of the wrist. Turn the set screw for 
double-locking and the job’s done. No shoulder to 
No lock 


adapters! Removes as easily. And that’s not all... 


machine! No threading! nuts, sleeves or 


Foul-proof seals 


No displacement of the seals to worry about 








no matter how much shaft misalignment 
you have. The seals are integral with the bearing .. . 
move with the bearing and shaft. It’s the Mechani-Seal. 
a labyrinth of interlocking steel plates which traps in 


lubricant and traps out dirt, dust and moisture. 


Easy to make self-aligning 


See that rounded contour on the outer ring? 





| A simple machining job on any type hous- 
lng gives a matching contour in which the bearing 


moves freely yet is alw ays square with the load. 


Simple, inexpensive housing 
The -ut-away Fafnir Pillow Block shows how simple 
the housing can be for this Wide Inner Ring Bearing. 






4 


MOST COMPLETE LINE IN AMERICA 
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Easy as turning a doorknob 











Simple grooves on the inside surface of the housing 
conduct lubricant from the pert at the top, around the 
exterior of the bearing and into the bearing through 
two holes in the outer ring. Since this bearing is com- 
pletely self-sealed, no baffles, shields or other extra 
housing pieces are needed. Fafnir makes a complete 
line of housings for transmission units... pillow 
blocks. hanger boxes, cartridges. fan boxes and take- 
and 


up units... 






units for practi- 
cally all textile 


machines. 


Save money, machining, labor! 
For replacing plain bearings, for new machinery set- 
ups, for most any friction eliminating job in your 
plant, Fafnir Wide Inner Ring Ball Bearings and spe- 
cial housings short-cut the job, save time and money 
and give you a bearing easier to install, remove and 
maintain. Your nearby Fafnir distributor will help 


you pick out just what you need. The Fafnir Bearing 


Company, New Britain, Conn. 
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Remove Lint 
Thore 
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@ Blowing a direct stream of air, or air and solvent, is the 
New Ragland States... . A. D. Geiger, quickest and most efficient way to remove lint, fly, and foreign 
matter from textile mill equipment. 


To connect the air hose at a HANSEN-equipped station, 
simply push the plug into the socket ... air is auto- 
matically available at the blow gun. Slight movement of 
the coupling sleeve releases the plug, and flow is instantly 
shut off at the station. 


Air stations at convenient locations equipped with 
HANSEN quick-connective shut-off couplings make it a 
simple matter to move from station to station with a short 
hose and HANSEN Air Blow Gun. Change-over from air 
blow gun to solvent spray cleaner takes only a few seconds. 

Get more information about this efficient cleaning method 
by writing for catalog and details today. 


FLUID LINE COUPLIAGCS . ». 


THE HANSEN =“ MANUVEACTURING COMPANY 


weet MWeot L90th8 SEREET © CLEVELAND 11, OQHIO 
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TO OVERCOME RISING COSTS: 
REPLACE SOAP WITH 


DERGON O M 


(Reg. U.S, Pot. OF.) 
















for scouring all types of fabrics, woolens, 
cottons, rayons, and all knitted fabrics, 
including hosiery 








ae O M IS A HIGHLY EFFICIENT DETERGENT 
D A POWERFUL OIL EMULSIFIER 


WRI 
TE FOR INFORMATION OR DEMONSTRATION 















ARKANSAS CO., INC. 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
MANUFACTURERS OF INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS FOR OVER 40 YEARS 
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Diagram 
of V-Belt 
in Sheave- 
Groove 
















The MS) | DY algm of a V-BELT 


=—_ = 
— ow oe & ae oe « 
eed 


is what GRIPS the pulley 


Sa 
4. 





Naturally, 
it GETS the WEAR! 


Any one familiar with V-Belt drives knows 
that the sides of a V-Belt are what really get 
the wear. 


It’s the sides that grip the pulley. They pick up all the 
power from the driver pulley, transmit that power to the belt 
as a whole and then, once more, they deliver the power to the 
driven pulley. And, clearly, it’s the sides—and only the sides— 
that take the wear against the sheave-groove wall. 

That is why you have always noticed that the sidewall of 
the ordinary V-Belt is the part that wears out first—and, nat- 


urally, if you prolong the life of the sidewall, you lengthen the 
life of the belt! 


T) 


SAVES Sidewall Wear and Lengthens Belt Life! 


The simple diagrams on the left show exactly why the ordinary, 
straight-sided V-Belt gets excessive wear along the middle of the 


| A sides. The diagrams show also why the Patented Concave Side 


- greatly lengthens the life of the sidewalls of Gates Vulco Ropes. 

















_ Straight Sided That is the simple reason why your Gates Vulco Ropes are giving 
bes ea | you so much longer service than any straight-sided V-Belt can 
wae ey Aran possibly give. 
You can actually feel the bulging of a Saving SIDEWALL WEAR 
straight-sided V-Belt by holding the sides be- is more important NOW than ever before. .. 
tween your finger and thumb and then bend- a 


ing the belt. Naturally, thi , 
ss og pot ~ er Now that Gates SPECIALIZED Research has resulted in 


oe ee Py ert. Super Vulco Ropes capable of carrying much heavier loads—fully 
40% higher horsepower ratings—the sidewall of the belt is called 
upon to do even more work in transmitting these heavier loads to 
the pulley. Naturally, with heavier loading on the sidewall, the 


life-prolonging Concave Side is more important now than ever 
\is ef before! 
SEA WE GATES RUBBER COMPANY Denver, U.S. 
“ee 


“The World’s Largest Makers of V-Belts’’ 














is Bending Over Pulley THE MARK OF 487 
| SPECIALIZED RESEARCH 


No Bulging against the sides of the sheave 
groove means that sidewall weor is evenly ~ 
distributed over the full width of the side-~ 
agony that meons much longer life for 

e , 





GATES’. DRIVES 


IN ALL INDUSTRIAL CENTERS free un 
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What influences major equipment builders 
to use ROSS ‘‘BCF’’ EXCHANGERS regularly 
for small to medium size installations 





. Regardless of the make, there’s one pointon which most 





















manufacturers of major equipment, their dealers and customers 
agree: The Ross “BCF” unit is by far the most ideally suited 


for small to medium size oil or water cooling requirements. 


Primarily, they like the high heat transfer efficiency packed into 
this compact, standardized shell and tube design; the rugged 
yet lightweight construction; the permanent, leakproof, 
mechanically made tube joints; the straight, easily cleanable 
tubes; and the provisions for simple installation. 





Secondly, but of equal importance, they like the low-cost, mass 
production . . . the constant availability from stock on 24 
hours notice, if necessary. 

No wonder then, that it’s becoming a habit with buyers of major 
equipment to ask: “Is a Ross ‘BCF’ being furnished?” You'll 

ask the same question if you're familiar with all the features, 
and you can be by writing for BULLETIN 4922 today! 


Ross Heater & Mfg. Co., Inc. 


Division of American Rapiator & Standard Sanitary corporation 


1461 WEST AVE. BUFFALO 13, N. Y. 








Represented in Canadoa by Horton Steel Works, lid., Fort Erie, Ont, 








AN 4a MOST WIDELY USED OIL AND WATER COOLERS FOR DIESELS... 
GASOLINE ENGINES .. . TURBINES . . . REDUCTION GEARS... 


COMPRESSORS . . . HYDRAULIC PRESSES . . . THRUST BEARINGS 
» - « HYDRAULIC COUPLINGS . . . TORQUE CONVERTERS ... 
INJECTION MOLDING AND DIE CASTING MACHINES 


ae 
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, = cards are an investment. Like security investments 
they should pay good dividends but unlike securities you 
can't turn them over for a quick capital gain. Therefore the 
only way to make cards profitable is to keep them in good 
condition and operating as continuously as possible. 

Good card clothing is an essential to good carding. To 
keep this clothing in a condition that will make your produc- 
tion profitable use Ashworth Card Surveys at regular inter- 
vals. They are made by practical card men who inspect all 
card clothing, chains and bearings and report to you in 
writing. 

With this information on hand, you can make preventive 
repairs and replacements, scheduling them so as to involve a 
minimum loss of productive time and to spread out the cost. 

Ashworth has a COMPLETE line of card clothing products 
to supply your needs. With 3 factories, 6 repair shops, and 
7 distributing points we can give efficient service. 


Write or call us at Fall River and arrange for a survey of 
your cards. 


GQ FACTORIE 6 REPAIR 


YOUR CARDS 
Are They Paying Good Dividends 


SHOPS 


TEXTILE INDUSTRIES’ 
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ASHWORTH BROS., INC. 
AMERICAN CARD CLOTHING CO. (Woolen Div.) 


Fall River* +i 
Greenville7i * Charlottett 


“Factory TRepair Shop 


Worcester*i  Philadelphia*7{ Atlantayt 


Dallasj= (Textile Supply Co.) 


{Distributing Point 


PRODUCTS AND SERVICES 


Card Clothing for Cotton, Wool, Worsted, Silk, Rayon 
and Asbestos Cards and for All Types of Napping Ma- 
chinery. Brusher Clothing and Card Clothing for Special 
Purposes. Lickerin Wire and Garnet Wire. Sole Distribu- 
tors for Platt’s Metallic Wire. Lickerins and Top Flats 
Reclothed. 


7 DISTRIBUTING POINTS 
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-_DRUM Line 
The saith arte 


leadership in sales ‘ 
purchase any Smith 
that it is of the = 

eration and built o 
t puble-free service. Complete ! 


these machines w! 


Dyeing, Dryin 
_ advancements in 

of the oon, octane developed by 
odels, a num-~ 

urther 


nce. This leadership in 
— Poe tity rofactod in outstanding 


of Textile 


ber of improveme 


head in design a 
engineering has been steadi 


SMITH, DRU 


Rotary Hosiery 
Dyeing Machine 
out of every 10 pairs of hosiery made 
the United States and Canada are 


t d in Smith-Drum machines. 


kein Dyeing Machine 


pletely revolutionized 





pin Dyeing . . . now recog- 
td as the only machine 
isfactory for fine count silk 


B rayon. 


Beam and Package Dyeing Machine 


Radically new type of 
machine for dyeing 
beams or packages in- 
sures uniformity of re- 
sults... plus real 
economies in operation. 


Package Extractor 


ovides more uniform extraction, with- 
distortion of package. Reduces 


bor in loading and unloading. 


M & COMPANY, Allegheny Ave. 


Finishing Machines 


. year after year. When you 
Drum machine you can be = 
advanced design, ——— 

f the finest materials to give _ 
nformation on any © 


ll be sent promptly upon request. 





at 5th St., Philadelphia 33, Pa. 


Paddle Hosiery 
Dyeing Machine 


This popular machine is used in many 
of the leading hosiery mills in the 
United States and Canada. 





Pulsating Skein Dyeing Machine 


For dyeing heavy woolen, worsted 
and cotton yarns. Intermittent flow 
of dye liquor keeps yarn free of 
snarls. Facilities are provided for 
reversing flow. 


Package Dyeing Machine 


Most important installations of this 
type machine in recent years have 


been made by Smith-Drum. 


Pressure Extracting Machine 


Extracts packages with air, right on 
the carrier as removed from the 
dyeing machine. This machine is gen- 
erally used in combination with port- 
type blower drying. 


PACKAGE DRYING MACHINES 


Cabinet Type 




















A UNIQUE, NEW FOXBORO SYSTEM 


AN ENTIRELY NEW type of measuring head cou- 
pled with the sensitive, instantly-responding Dyna- 
log Electronic Recorder solves a tricky problem of 
long standing. This combination has proven far 
more accurate—and convenient—in the continu- 
ous raeasurement of roll surface temperature than 
previous devices. 

The Foxboro measuring element is very rugged, 
yet it bears so lightly (only 0.75 gm per sq. cm.) 
that it avoids any tendency to mark or score the 
roll. Errors due to friction, radiation, and convec- 
tion, so common to conventional roll surface tem- 


0). 9550) 5 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
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perature bulbs, are completely avoided. Errors 
and inconveniences arising from use of hand-held 
surface pyrometers are eliminated. Recorder may 
be located up to 1000 feet away, connected with 
electric cable. 

Using either a Dynalog Recorder or Controller, 
this is the system to install wherever closer, con- 
tinuous measurement or control of roll surface tem- 
peratures means a saving in steam, a reduction in 
waste, a more uniform product. Get complete de- 
tails—Bulletin 405. The Foxboro Company, 
18 Neponset Avenue, Foxboro, Mass., U. S. A. 











RECORDING - CONTROLLING - INDICATING 


INSTRUMENTS 





_ Pymrnah PEI MAIC Ss gprerry HINCE 
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The Other Da we were talking 


with a mill operator —one of the most suc- 


cessful weavers of rayon in the industry... 


HE TOLD US 


He has operated 450 looms equipped with 
Hyatt Roller Bearings on crankshafts, cam 
shafts and rocker shafts 24 hours per day— 
continuously for 8 years—without a single 
bearing replacement or one minute lost for 
bearing maintenance. The bearings have 
been lubricated only 6 times per year. 

Think of the saving in lubrication and 
maintenance alone...not to mention 10% 
power saving...the ease of turning the 
loom over by hand... plus accurately 
maintained bobbin transfer due to lay 
staying properly positioned. 

He expected such service from Hyatt 
Roller Bearings because he has about 1000 
additional Hyatt equipped looms which 


have given the same kind of performance 


for 12 years! 


WE TOLD HIM 


More and more smart operators are follow- 
ing his wise example and one well-known 
loom builder has adopted Hyaits as stand- 
ard equipment in his latest rayon loom. 
Now the mill operator may also have his 
looms equipped with Hyatts on take-up 
roll, yarn beam and vibrating whip roll... 
thereby reducing thick and thin spots, 
lessening barre effect, preventing sticking 
rolls, insuring even warp yarn tension. 
Specify Hyatt Roller Bearings when you 


buy new looms. 


WRITE | For information about Hyatt Roller Bear- 


*" ings for looms, preparatory and finish- 
ing machines of all kinds. Hyatt Bearings Division, 
General Motors Corporation, Harrison, N. J. 


HYATT BEARINGS DIVISION 


General Motors Corporation 


HARRISON, NEW JERSEY 


HYATT ROLLER BEARINGS 
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: HYM I il N j 


y/o ACTIVE: 















*% HYMOLON K is stable in hard water, acids and alkalis and is compatible with 
oy ABLE soap. It prevents scum formation and promotes more level dyeing. Hymolon K 
5 ¢ 


is a liquid detergent and as such is preferred for ease of handling and use. 


4 
ICAL 
cONOM HYMOLON K is 100% active, contains no water, salts or cheap alkalies, and 
he shows about 4 times the scouring of a good soap. Accordingly, there is less 
material to ship and handle. Hymolon K economically conabines in one prod- 
uct good wetting-out and excellent detergency. The concentration required 


varies with the type of operation, usually 0.1 to 0.4% on the weight of the goods. 


7 
pSA TILE 
VER: HYMOLON K is recommended for scouring and dyeing operations for all types 
of textile fibers; for unsurpassed detergency of all forms of woolens; ard for 
the kier boiling of cotton. It gives a heavy, continuous, foamy bath and is espe-» 


cially useful in cleaning operations where emuisification and dispersion of 
spinning waxes or oils are of importance. 


Hartex Products 











Nylon Oils & Sizes a_i Souien thonp Poossings HART PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
Fiatchion One = a oe wd 1440 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Synthetic Detergents Leveling Agents Mercerizing Penetrants 








POLE 


Lased on research * 
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1898 1948 


50 th 


ANNIVERSARY 


means 
a Half-Century of progress 
in the betterment 
of 
Loom Harness 
Equipment 




















Flat Steel Heddles — Loom 
Frames — Loom Reeds — 


















Warp Preparation Equip- 
ment — Shuttles and Loom 
Harness Accessories 


are all the result ot the research devoted 
to understanding the needs of the mill 
in producing fabrics second to none. 


Are you taking full advantage of 
the facilities, experience and 


knowledge that our Fifty 
Years. in manufacturing 
equipment for the Textile 


ey ee ap ere papas eceeps panne 


Industry have to offer. 








STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO. 


S 2100 W. ALLEGHENY AVE., PHILADELPHIA 32, PA. 


* SOUTHERN SHUTTLES DIVISION 


621 E. McBEE AVE., GREENVILLE, S.C. 


Other Offices and Plants 


Atlanta, Go. @ OT 7:1:3al 1 ole) deena i @ . Providence, R. |. a slolalia-te] pl Gel al 



























Should your AIR-POWER ooze 
Ge CENTRALIZED 


Is you have a shop where you need Air 
Power at scattered or isolated spots, your first 
impulse may be to install a decentralized 
source of Air Power...a small compressor 
at each location. But before doing this, con- 
sider these points: 















Flexibility Load Factor 
Power Rate Piping System 
First Cost Attendance 
Installation Maintenance 


For example, during certain hours, seasons, 
or cycles, the maximum demand for air may 
shift from one part of your plant to another. 
If you had a central compressor plant with 
an adequate piping system, the full capacity 
of your entire plant could be made available 
to any section of the shop at any time. You 
may find that part of shop should have a 


Ow 
centralized system, the other decentralized, or ENTR A LiZ E * a 
a combination of both systems. ° ® 
e* 6@ ® 

When you plan a new plant or an exten- _ w any: 

sion, or feel that it’s time to modernize _ 
your system, call in an Ingersoll-Rand en- 
gineer. He’s an Air-Power Specialist, and 
represents a company that builds a com- 
plete line of compressors...for centralized, 
decentralized, or combination systems. .. 
sizes from ' to 3000 horsepower .. . air- = 

cooled and water-cooled types . . . pressures '- iz 
from vacuums to 15,000 psi.... drives by io 
electric motor or built-in steam, gas, or 
diesel engines. 































COMPRESSORS» AIR TOOLS © ROCK DRILLS 
SENTRIFUGAL PUMPS » OIL AND GAS ENGINES : 


oe 
g 
Se 


see. 
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Proper Carding Benefits the Whole Mill 





~ i & @6©0~with TUFFER CARD CLOTHING 
oo el eee You Get Production Off to the Right Start 














tes 





War precision-made Tuffer Card 
Clothing on your cards, you get production off to the right 
start—raw stock losses are reduced to a minimum and the 
fine, even web, so necessary for spinning and weaving, is 








The Tufferizing Process— 


developed and exclusively owned , 
and used by Howard Bros.— cuts obtained. 
and forms wires with an accuracy Wise management realizes that the money invested in 


never before obtained in the mak- 
ing of card clothing. The wires are 





maintaining its card clothing at top efficiency pays off 
profitably in high quality production and economical 
formed with precision and placed . . . , 
operation. The benefits derived from proper carding are 
accurately in the famous Tuffer ; : 
(NT ITD felt throughout the entire mill. 


cylinder they fit snugly — sides Talk over your carding problems with a Howard Bros. 


se porallel and every point representative. You'll find it will prove worth while. 
in place. 








HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO. 


WORCESTER 8 MASSACHUSETTS 






Southern Plants: Atlanta, Ga. and Gastonia, N. C. Branches: Philadelphia, Pa. and Blanco, Texas 


Tu FFER Tile Sek ft fel slilesle), W.Va ay Vie), (cis, / 8), | 
CARD CLOTHING 
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INNING 


FLEXIBILITY 
| ECONOMY 
DEPENDABILITY 





For 33 years The Bahnson 
Company has pioneered in the 
development of industrial hu- 





eble bby peste me-tele Me. tamer) stettale) ebbs le) 


ie 5. ‘, —— seed, equipment. | 

4 | Wiis At the same time, The Bahn- 
~ . fry - wt Gian -t0) A @re)cshes-beh wcl-t-Belttiia-tshe)cer-bee 
. iV A.teleseMe) Mt —selesbel-\-)¢-MaBbet-ic- Vitale) e 
“ Velo M-1-) aslo: Bel-ye-e)ebel-) mi getlol iM -y ee 
a= . ables us to offer our products as 
ag. a is : 4 yey tame MMe) sshe)(1(-B.tideelelebisles ce 

Cc — - hele me aslo} 








In tailoring our installations 
4 to meet specific problems on 
thousands of industrial jobs, we 
have been guided by three prin- 
ciples: Flexibility —Economy— 
Dependability. 


Write for Bulletin No. 333 
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WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 
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Write for your cop 
-.. its free! 


Any textile machine will last longer and pro- 





wee eee nn 85 


E. F. HOUGHTON & CO. 
303 W. Lehigh Avenue 
Philadelphia 33, Pa. 


duce more if lubricated correctly. There’s a 
Houghton ‘“‘fortified’’ lubricant for every appli- 


cation, from *Apron Roll and bearings to 
: P 9 Please send me a copy of your new textile 


*Twister Frames. “Iube” folder. 


= ienlenienieniontasienientontentententenkententents 


The new folder shown above tells you why, 

how and where. A complete chart showing Title - 

the proper oil or grease for each application Company. - 
Address - 


i 

I 

I 

i 

I 

i 

i 

I 

i 

i 

Name. - , 
I 

I 

I 

i 

I 

is included. To get it, ask The Houghton Man, 
I 

i 


or use the coupon. 


— See eee eee oe oe oe eee eee ee ee eee eee ee eee eee eee ee eel 
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textile laboratory at 


Greensboro, N. C. 
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J ee . 


if it’s CAST IRON 
you can weld it 


NI-ROD WELDING ELECTRODES 
SUCCESSFULLY BUILT UP THIS WORN DIE 


Dished heads are just one of the products of Lukens 
Steel Company, Coatesville, Pa. 











eae EE 


7s ae 


CAAA 


\ 


They’re formed with large hemispherical dies. Diés 
made of cast iron. Dies that are fairly expensive. When 
one wears down, Lukens’ maintenance men try to re- 
store the original contours. 


For several years Lukens had used brazing to build 
up the worn areas. Then they tried Ni-Rod* welding 
electrodes because of good reports on its strength and 
easy machinability. 

Here’s what Lukens has to say about this repair job: 


“With other wires, it was found that welds would 
pull loose from the casting when in use. Ni-Rod 
was the only electrode that could be used suc- 
cessfully. It would not pull loose when in opera- 
tion, and had a very good wearing quality. We 
now use Ni-Rod for building up dies to insure good 
wear and where pressure on the die is involved.”’ 


sth The welded die (before machining) is shown at the left. 
WHAT NI-ROD GIVES YOU | Note the smooth layer of Ni-Rod beads. Proof of 
wiv danegre Ni-Rod’s easy handling! Reg. U.S. Pat, OF 


e Stable arc in all positions 
© Smooth bead contour 
© Excellent ‘‘wash’’ 


¢ Easy slag removal THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 


ePreh ti ldom 
thd aes 67 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


© Works on either a.c. or d.c. 
—in Weld Quality 

e High-strength deposit 

e Easy machinability 

e Thorough fusion 

. Freedom from cracks and 


porosity 
e Close color match 





. | 


ACSA L 








TRY NI-ROD AT OUR EXPENSE! 


Prove to vourself that Ni-Rod has taken cast iron weld- | 
: THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 


eng Ot OF Che “ret er-ames” clase. 67 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 

Send in the coupon and get 3 free electrodes. Try ’em Gentlemen: I'd like to try Ni-Rod welding electrodes. Please 
on any cast iron job you have. See if they’re not the easi- send me 3 free rods of the diameter I have checked. 
est-handling electrodes you ever used to weld cast iron. CL] 3/32” [ 1/8” [] 5/32” [} 3/16” 

' , ; . (Please check one size only) 

Time and time again, Ni-Rod can save you money in 
repairing damaged iron castings; in building up worn Name 
areas; in correcting machining errors; on the production Company 

. = ° ri 
line to join cast iron to steel. aba 
SEND IN COUPON TODAY ® 
City State 
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Visit our booth 
at Western 
Packaging Show. 
San Francisco, 
August 10-13. 





LET MR. CELLOPHANE GUIDE YOU 
TO BETTER PACKAGING 


THE QUALITIES you need for successful packaging are engineered 


into Sylvania Cellophane. Every step in its manufacture is care- 





fully checked to assure you of maximum dust, grease and mois- 


tureproofness. This careful control assures Sylvania Cellophane’s eaetceniaettietiaien Seueae. 


uniform transparency and strength . .. low temperature durabil- dustproof overwrap assures cleanli- 


ity... heat sealing qualities ... excellent printing surface. ness...makes an attractive package 
that’s tops in sales appeal. 











SYLVANIA DIVISION american VISCOSE CORPORATION 


Manufacturers of cellophane and other cellulose products since 1929 
General Sales Office: 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N.Y. Plant: Fredericksburg, Va. 
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.oo fit any requirement in drawing! 


The Medley “8 Ends Up,” or the conventional lubrication. Every day this more efficient drawing 
6 ends up drawing frames are available in stand- is producing a more uniform, grease-free sliver 
ard, medium, wide, and extra wide construction in mills throughout the industry. 


and will fill your every drawing requirement. Wire or write today for complete information 


Quickly and easily, Medley drawing frames can about how to change over your present drawing 


be adapted to draw fibers in staple lengths from to Medley—or if you have other problems in any 
9/8 inch up to 13 inches. phase of textile manufacture, call Medley for the 





Medley precision Drawing features the sealed- services of a trained mechanical or textile engineer. 


in ball-bearing top roll with permanent, sealed-in Medley Has It or Medley Will Make It! 


The MEDLEY System, Inc. 


400 32nd ST., COLUMBUS, GEORGIA 
Medley Manufacturing Co., Columbus, Ga. ¢ Gastonia Roller, Flyer & Spindle Co., Gastonia, N. C. ¢ Allan Textile Machine Co., Pawtucket, R. I 
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W.. there ever a greater moment in a 


boy’s life? 

He sets forth on adventure. 

And he ends up a better, self-reliant citizen! 

Seven thousand of us here at Avondale Mills 
produce good cotton fabrics for America... 
by the millions of yards every year. 

But we also want to do everything within 
our power to help produce more self-reliant 
citizens for America. 

That is why we give every boy eligible to 
be a Boy Scout that opportunity. 

That is why we open three of our own 
Avondale vacation camps to the Boy Scouts. 
(One is in Florida, onthe Gulf Coast. One is 


AVONDALE SPINS THE YARN AND WEAVES THE FABRICS THAT GO INTO THE HOME 





>. 
= 





ba i 7 


Boy Scouts from an Avondale community 


Painted from life by Douglass Crockwell — Number 13 of a Series 


a e 
7 elf-veliance -«. can it be woven of fabric? 


in the mountains, at a lake. One is on the 
Coosa River, here in Alabama.) 


That is why, too, our President is also 
Vice-President of the Choccolocco Scout 
Council, and why nearly fifty of us at 
Avondale Mills are Scout Masters. 

This making of better citizens seems to usa 
natural part of our “Partnership-with-people”. 
From this working “‘partnership” come many 


benefits. Both for us and for you. 


For us: Incomes as high as any in the 
nation’s textile industry... Production rates as 
high as any and unit labor costs constantly 
decreasing... And for you: Better cotton yarns 
and fabrics at prices to fit your budgets! 





PAUL URSA ASAMDAAL Laat ub 


Thus we hope to weave better fabrics. 
and better self-reliant young citizens . . . for 
America!’ 

Next month we would like to make a statement 


to you on Independence. 





MILLS OF ALABAMA 


GENERAL OFFICES: SYLACAUGA, ALABAMA 


FOUNDED IN 1897 BY GOVERNOR B. B. COMER 


FOR EVERY MEMBER OF YOUR FAMILY 


Above is reproduced an ad originally appearing in 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST — MARCH 20TH 


OUPRPOTRNTRONENL LETHON eien) LL ; MO LULL LLL pert PEUUEESLL ONG PADEORDARDOOEELARLSOTORETRDOUE EL OTE RaeeD 
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Years 


* 


AS ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS 
TO THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


* 


J. M. CLAYTON COMPANY 


Contracting Electrical Engineers 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA ESTABLISHED 1907 
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YES! Tycol Acyikup Greases 
perform better... BETTER... BETTER 












a 












Tycol Acyikup Greases perform better because: 


... l'ycol Acylkup Greases are made from finest quality cyl- 
inder stocks and refined neutral oils, combined with a mini- 
mum of soap. 


... Tycol Acylkup Greases are engineered to take it. They 
assure maximum performance. 


... Tycol Acylkup Greases keep bearings smooth running 
and cool. 


... Tycol Acylkup Greases supply the “film of protection’”’ 
needed to give power a chance to produce. 


Complete information on Tycol Acylkup Greases is available from 
your nearest Tide Water Associated Office. Write, wire, or phone 
today. 


LUBRICATION—‘‘ENGINEERED TO FIT THE JOB’? 
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INDUSTRIAL 
LUBRICANTS 


Boston « Charlotte, N. C. 
Pittsburgh « Philadelphia 
Chicago ¢« Detroit « Tulsa 
Cleveland « San Francisco 


=e 


TIDE WATER 
ASSOCIATED 
OIL COMPANY 


17 BATTERY PLACE - NEW YORK 4, N.Y. 
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Puts th 
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@ Built by DUESBERG-BOSSON OF AMERICA, INC., 
Peralta Machines are fitted to woolen cards for crushing burrs 
and other foreign bodies to powder without injuring wool fibers. 


On PERALTA MACHINES 


rao rye cS? 
| : 


In 1944, Duesberg-Bosson of America, Inc., standardized on DUS" Bear- 
ings for Peralta Machines. Each of these machines depends upon four 
S\OS\P Spherical Roller Bearings for rolling alignment, high capacity, 
equalized load distribution, low maintenance costs, and long life. Whena 
machine is &)'S'> -equipped, it’s built for profitable performance. 6443 





SSLUSIP INDUSTRIES, INC., FRONT ST. & ERIE AVE., PHILA. 32, PA. 


Kr 


BALL AND ROLLER 
= BEARINGS 
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LUNKENHEIMER 


150 LB. S.P. BRONZE. GATE VALVES 


FIG. 2150 
_ Double Wedge Disc—Rising 
Stem. For use where the 
flexibility of the double disc 
“ts needed. 








FIG. 2151 
Solid Wedge Disc—Rising 
Stem. For use where the 
solid disc may be an advan- 
tage, as in food processing 
lines and handling gummy 
substances, 


HG. 2153 

Single Wedge Disc—Non- 
Rising Stem. For installa- 
tions where headroom is 
too restricted for rising 
stem vaives. 








@ These new rugged designs meet all requirements for service 
where 150 lb. S.P. Bronze Gate Valves are used. They are en- 
gineered to provide a wide degree of interchangeability, making 
it possible to convert from one type to another by a simple in- 
terchange of trimmings. This means fewer valves and parts to 
stock, thus reducing maintenance expenses. 

All three designs are equipped with Lunkenheimer patented 
wear-resistant alloy stem material which eliminates failures due 
to stem-thread wear. 

Why not investigate the profit possibilities of these new 
valves in your plant—now. 


ESTABLISHED 1862 


THE LUNKENHEIMER &: 


— ‘QUALITY’ = 
CINCINNATI 14, OHIO. U.S.A, 


NEW YORK 13 CHICAGO 6 BOSTON 10 PHILADELPHIA 34 
EXPORT DEPT. 318-322 HUDSON ST. NEW YORK 13.N. Y, 
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This “stainless-steel piece 
dye ketile Burlt by Jomes Hunter 
ul ee ee ee 
modern high-production equip 
ment in which USS Steintess 
is used 


$ 
STAINLESS STEEL ail 
FASTER CHANGE-OVERS 


$ 
STAINLESS STEEL PREVENT 
COLOR BLEEDING 


L REDUCES 
iMLESS STEE 
STA r 


CLEANING COSTS 


TES 
STAINLESS STEEL ELIMINA 


gust, SOAP SI 





when it’s made of Stainless Steel 


HENEVER they use Stainless 

Steel in their equipment, 
makers of textile machinery never 
fail to emphasize that fact. They 
know there’s no quicker way to let 
you know that it 1s made of the best 
material available .. . that it won’t 
rust or corrode, will prevent off- 
color runs, will reduce maintenance 
and repairs, and will out-last and 
out-perform other construction. 

The money-saving advantages of 
Stainless Steel have been well proved 
in the past few years of high pressure 
operation. [hat is why in today’s new 
equipment, especially designed to 
speed up mill operation, Stainless 
Steel is being used in greater amounts 


pins AND CANKER 


es. 


and in more places than ever before. 

Although it costs more—Stainless 
Steel has shown that it can do so 
much more, do it so much better and 
lasts so much longer that it is, in 
many cases, by far the cheapest ma- 
terial to use. Particularly is this true 
when U-S-<-S Stainless Steel is used. 

In this perfected, service-tested 
steel, equipment builders and equip- 
ment users are sure of obtaining all 
the superior properties of Stainless 


STAINLESS STEE 
sMOOTH—? 


No wonder they always tell you 


L 1S PERMANENTLY 


REVENTS SNAGGING 


STAINLESS has el 
mETALLIC CONTAMINA 


DS 
| WITHSTAN 
STAINLESS ie SEVERE SERVICE 


ward KNOCKS A 


LESS STEEL won't 


cHip, CRACK. © 




















Steel at their best. Consistently uni- 
form, of fine finish, excellent in fab- 
ricating qualities, U-S-S Stainless re- 
sponds readily and uniformly to the 
most advanced manufacturing tech- 
niques ... insures the finest results in 
service. So if you want top perform- 
ance from your equipment just add 
“USS Stainless preferred” on your 
next equipment order. More than 
likely your equipment builder al- 
ready uses it, but it pays to be sure. 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY, CLEVELAND, CHICAGO & NEW YORK 
CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH & CHICAGO 


COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY, SAN FRANCISCO 


TENNESSEE COAL, 


UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY, 


NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY, PITTSBURGH 


IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY, BIRMINGHAM 
WAREHOUSE DISTRIBUTORS, 


COAST-TO-COAST 


UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 


U°S°’S STAINLESS STEEL 








SHEETS 


STRIP 


PLATES BARS BILLETS 


PIPE 


TUBES WIRE SPECIAL SECTIONS 
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In the ultra-modern twister room of the Excelsior 
Mills, Clemson, S. C. a Cleveland Tramrail system 
handles rayon beams from storage to twisting 
machines. Empty beams are returned on the same 
equipment. 

It is a simple easy task for one man with the 
Tramrail equipment to convey a beam and set it 
in position on a twisting machine. Where required 
two or more beams can be mounted on a twister 
frame with equal ease. Tramrail equipment elimi- 


nates the need of floor trucks entirely and thereby 


Hand-propelled cranes with electric hoists provide 
complete handling service for the entire twister room. 


GET THIS BOOK! 
BOOKLET No. 2008. Packed with CLEVELAND TRAMRAIL DIVISION 


valuable information. Profusely 


illustrated. Write for free copy TWE CLEVELAND CRANE & ENGINEERING CO, 
2865 EAST 287th ST. WICKLIFFE, OHIO 


y CLEVELAND (45 TRAMBAIL 


OVERHEAD MATERIALS HANDLING EQUIPMENT 
wa mee Oa 22222 


removes a chief source of floor damage. 


| 
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B. F. PERKINS & SON, Inc. 


ENGINEERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
HOLYOKE,.MASS. 


LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF CALENDER ROLLS IN THE WORLD 
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ANOTHER of the industry’s 
GREAT MILLS 











: that will operate with the 
benefit of the modern 


a ROSS 
AIR SYSTEMS 


designed by the leading 
specialists in Air Processing 








ee SS At their new $15,000,000 finishing plant at Lancaster, 
S. C., the Springs Cotton Mills will operate one of the most 
modern and best equipped plants in the industry. 


ROSS SYSTEMS To insure the utmost in ideal operating conditions, the 
in the Springs Cotton Mills’ new Finish- equipment will include the most advanced types of ROSS 
ing Plant will effectively confine and Exhaust Hoods, ROSS Ceiling Heating and Ventilating 


Systems, ROSS General Ventilating Systems and ROSS 
Comfort Cooling Systems. In addition to the main plant 
ventilation, ROSS equipment will ventilate Singe, Tank, 
Starch, Generator, and other rooms. 

Another notable example of the important part being 
played by the dependable ROSS Air Systems in new proj- 
ects and modernization programs throughout the textile 
industry. 


remove vapors from processing equip- 
ment, prevent condensation on ceiling, 
walls, etc., eliminate fog, remove evapo- 
ration from damp cloth, trenches, etc., 
and provide comfort ceoling for equip- 


ment operators. 





Like all ROSS Systems, equipment is 
designed to meet properly the individual 


plant needs. 





0. ROSS ENGINEERING 





2 
























co Rk? OR AT ~ Z 
matemstn LMANUFACTURERS OF AIR PROCESSING SYSTEMS [ 
350 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 








201 N. Wells Street, CHICAGO - 6 « 79 Milk Street, BOSTON - 9 - 9225 Grand River Avenue, DETROIT- 4 + 1231 E. Seventh Street, LOS ANGELES - 21 
ROSS ENGINEERING OF CANADA, LIMITED, MONTREAL 19, CANADA «+ CARRIER-ROSS ENGINEERING COMPANY, LIMITED, LONDON, ENGLAND 
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Whatever became of 


that Loom 











In 1774 two hopeful inventors, Robert and Thomas 
Barber, patented a loom for which they made the 
interesting claim outlined above. Unfortunately no 
records were kept on the performance of that remark- 
able machine. 

Long before that time, and right down to the present 
day, the basic process of weaving warp and filling into 
cloth has excited inventive minds. It will always con- 
tinue to do so — just as it does C&K engineers, who 
take each loom-improvement they achieve as merely 
a step toward the next advance. 

They know how long it has been since the lightning 
of accidental discovery has struck in the loom industry. 
And they know that the only sure progress is made 


a 


; I} 


ai 


possible by the steady light that shines out of past 
experience, onto a planned program of development 
for the future. C&K Loom-Development moves ahead 
constantly under that light, guided by a practical 
awareness of the inter-relationship of a// loom parts, 
all types of yarns and blends. 

In the past 20 years C&K engineers have increased 
loom speeds . .. reduced loom stops... increased the 
production of rolls of cloth, and cut their cost... to 
the point where, for example, one of the most generally 
used C&K Looms is now delivering 61% more output 
per man-hour, and weaving far better fabrics. Such prog- 
ress augurs well for the future .. . particularly for the 
financial future of your mill. 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 


WORCESTER 1, MAS 


——s a 


TTTRADELPHIA, PA. @ CHARLOTTE, N.C. @ ALLENTOWN, PA. 


SACHUSETTS, U.S.A. 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES JACQUARD & SUPPLY CO., PAWTUCKET, R.1. 


ta la 
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The dependable, rapid and 


* 









economical de-sizing agent for 


cottons, rayons and mixed goods. 


> 


= Applicable over a wide range of 





. 4 processes, temperatures and speeds. 


> 
y 
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PARTICULARLY SUITABLE POR CONTINUOUS DE-SIZING 











Cims is your source for 


STAINLESS STEEL INDUSTRIAL 
SPECIALTIES 


Note Wash Box to the left 


with vertical and horizontal cor- 






















ners all rounded to eliminate 
‘dead spots'’ and for easy clean- 
ing. No trace of dyes or liquors 
previously used is left to contami- 
nate and discolor the succeeding 
mix. Plain or fluted rolls can be 


furnished, and other parts such as 








aw 


i. a reels, steam coils, fittings, etc.., 
Wash Boxes, Dye Vats and — 


other Finishing Mill Equipment can be furnished of Stainless 


Steel for permanency and re- 


duced maintenance costs. 


Call SIMS from the start ... that is the stage where if sufficient 
engineering experience is utilized, maximum economies can be obtained. 





@ 2 





FABRICATORS — SINCE 1928 


METAL WORKS 
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include a full, 


é and all round 


> 


y divided, dispersible 


pe 


range of superior vat colors. For detailed information on the whole 


as well as data regarding your own particular requirements, consult our 


are always happy to be of service. 


, UNC., 50 Union Square, New York, N. Y. © Plant: Lock Haven, Pa. 
e, R. 1. ¢ Philadelphia, Pa. ¢ Charlotte, N. C. * Chicago, Ill. * Los Angeles, Cal. 
n Anilines & Chemicals Lt ¢ Toronto, Canada ¢ Montreal, Canada 






















THIS LABEL... 
Schollerived 


gg, WASHABLE WOOL 
4FE To Tug e sare 10 RY 


















THE SCHOLLER WOOL-SHRINKAGE CONTROL PROCESS* 


removes the primary causative factor of wool shrinkage 








. matting and felting. Wool products bearing the 


























"Schollerized” label retain their inherent resiliency, elas- 





ticity, “hand” or feel... stay to knitted or woven size 








e 
; ° ALL ACTUAL 
for the life of the fabric. Rte 
UNRETOUCHED 
TWO WOOLEN = _- 
THE SCHOLLER WOOL-SHRINKAGE CONTROL PROCESS* SOCKS : 
—same original size 
is extremely flexible in its application. Wool may be read- — one Schollerized, one 
untreated... both 
. . . . received 30 washings. Same time... same temperature . 
ily Schollerized mn the raw stock, tops, skeins, packages same bath water ...same agitation. Results ? 40% shrinkage 
on untreated sock ... intense matting. And the Schollerized 
or fabric. sock ? Identical to its original size . . . no mofting. 
Patent pending rene ae 


ys 





YO HULLER BROTHERS, INC. 


Manufacturers of Scouring, Dyeing and Finishing Materials 


COLLINS at WESTMORELAND, PHILADELPHIA 34, PA. 


IN CANADA: SCHOLLER BROTHERS, LTD., ST. CATHARINES, ONTARIO s 


The facinating story on the Scholler wool-shrir 


SERVING THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY FOR MORE THAN 40 YEARS 


age control process—and its adaptability to yo 





product—is yours for the asking. Write tode 
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Photo, courtesy of American Brake Shoe 
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Company: Foundry and Press Room in the Brake 
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save money On 
You save money @ ° artificial lighting. VC 
You save money on @ heating and air condi Glass Blocks admit plenty 
. window maintenan ¢ inser The excellent OC - pee daylight—softly dit- 
, No expensive washing “on ‘eine properties o1 | ree prevent, excess 
+ ' all window panes, one »y Glass Blocks reduce heat brightness — distribute it 
— f anels of PC —r enter and admit a: areas. and can, 
all ace ot -leane losses in winter @ Thev over wide areas, 4 ua 
: Glass Blocks can be cleat 7" less heat in summer. ey © desired, actually direct 
‘4 quickly and easily, as “etter lighten the load on heating “or light to remote areas 
, Further, there ore rapes and air-conditioning re where it 1s needed most. 
or sagh 00 — uae ‘a ment, cut fuel costs. 
painting or rep a 


These are three of the important reasons why you should use PC 
Glass Blocks in all new buildings and remodeling work. It will pay 
you to know where and why you can use each of the functional pat- 
terns to the best advantage. The whole story is told in our new liter- 
ature. Send the coupon today for your free copy of our new booklet. 


Pittsburgh Corning Corporation also makes PC Foamglas Insulation. 


PC GLASS BLOCKS...the mark of a modern building 


PITTSBURGH 


SLASS BLOCKS 


Distributed by PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 


YW. P. Fuller & Co. on the Pacific Coast and by Hobbs Glass Ltd. in Canada 


FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION SEE OUR INSERTS IN SWEET’S CATALOGS. 
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Castings Division at Meadow Lands, Pennsylvania. Arch 





»* 


o save money 
lass Blocks 








You can now get prompt delivery on all the 
popular patterns and sizes of PC Glass Blocks. 


New construction and reconstruction can 
proceed on schedule. You don’t have to wait 
for hard-to-get metal. 








Pittsburgh Corning Corporation | 
Room 677-8, 632 Duquesne Way 

Pittsburgh 22, Pa. | 
Please send along my FREE copy of your booklet on the 
use of PC Glass Blocks in Industrial Buildings. It is 
understood that I incur no obligation. , 
ce 
Address. | 
City State | 
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An Electro-Cell Precipitator of 216,000 
CFM capacity with AAF automatic 
washers now in its third year of service. 





+s 
+3 


ti 


oe - ah 
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AAF Electro-Cell combines high cleaning 


efficiency with ease of maintenance 


HERE dirt-laden air is a threat to efficient pro- 

duction and quality output, AAF Electro-Cell is 
a ““must’’. The reason is simple. There’s more profit- 
able production where there’s super-clean air. The 
Electro-Cell with its electronic precipitator cleans 
even the dust and smoke with particles of fractional 
micron size. 


Removable collector plate cells permit selection 
of maintenance method best suited to your operation. 
Cells may be manually washed and re-oiled in place; 
removed for easy cleaning in a special tank, or washed, 
dried and recoated automatically (as illustrated) with 
minimum interruption to operation. 


Electro-Cell’s sectional construction reduces weight 
of parts, eliminates multiplicity of electrical connec- 
tions, protects wiring from dirt and water. And its 
full-height hinged or removable ionizers minimize 
electrical losses, reduce ozone and simplify replace- 
ment of ionizing wires. 


If you want super-clean air plus proven savings in 
operation and maintenance, get complete Electro-Cell 
data now. Just contact your local AAF representative 
or write direct for Bulletin No. 252. 


AMERICAN AIR FILTER CO., INC. 


275 Central Avenue, Louisville 8, Ky. 
In Canada: Darling Bros., Ltd., Montreal, P. Q. 


AIR FILTERS 


AND DUST CONTROL EQUIPMENT 
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GENERAL ELECTRIC BLEACHING RANGE DRIVE 


When mills switch from the kier method of bleaching to an 
electrified continuous range, bleaching speeds can be boosted as high as 275 ypm — 


quality control is simplified — finishing costs come down! 


About 15 years ago, it became evident that the kier or batch 
method of bleaching could not be speeded up enough to meet 
the demands of modern high-speed textile finishing. The cost 
of handling cloth in batches was too high. Quality standards 
were difficult to maintain and serious limitations were placed 
on a bleaching department's capacity. 

The answer was found in today’s electrically-driven, high- 
speed continuous bleaching ranges. By handling cloth in one 
continuous length, “‘in-between”’ losses have been eliminated 
completely. Quality is high since each length of cloth receives 
identical treatment. Individual units in the range can be 
operated at maximum capacity; thus bleaching-department 


output is higher and finishing costs less. 

For most range applications a G-E adjustable-voltage d-c 
drive as shown in the above diagram is most satisfactory. For 
applications where special conditions prevail, G.E. can supply 
other types of drives such as constant-voltage d-c, adjustable- 
speed a-c, and turbine-electric d-c. 

Simple yet inexpensive, control of fabric tension or speed 
is accomplished with compensating gates, soft motors, or 
other co-ordinating devices such as photoelectric loops, speed 
regulators and current (tension) regulators. For full data on 
these drives, write for Bulletin GEA-5010. Apparatus Dept., 
General Electric Company, Schenectady 5, New York. 
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The essential equipment 
...- AND WHAT IT DOES 








ce 


The diagram above shows symbolically a G-E adjustable-voltage d-c range G-E electric drives permit compact arrangement 
of textile finishing range equipment. 


drive with a compensating gate co-ordinating system. A single motor-gener- 
ator set energizes a common d-c circuit which supplies armature voltage to 
all the range motors. The voltage of this circuit (and thus the speeds of the 
connected motors) is adjusted by a common generator-field rheostat. Excita- 





tion for the generator and the range motors is supplied from a common 
constant-voltage exciter. Close tension or speed control between units (where 
needed) is obtained through shunt-field control of the individual motors bv 
the compensating gate rheostats. 


“) mm GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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TEXTILE 
INDUSTRIES 


50 YEARS OF 
TEXTILE PROGRESS 


Congratulations to a trade publication that 
has reported the news of the Textile Industry 
ably and well for 50 years. 


Two years ago NON-FLUID OIL celebrated 
its 50th Anniversary of lubrication service to 
industry. During these years the “drip-less” 
principle of NON-FLUID OIL has been a vital 
factor in the golden age of mass production 
which has raised our standard of living far 
above the rest of the world. We are proud of 
the record NON-FLUID OIL has compiled dur- 


52 YEARS OF 
\ TEXTILE LUBRICATION \ 
PROGRESS 


ing this era of tremendous’ technological 
advancement. 


The “drip-less” qualities of NON-FLUID OIL 
have always been particularly useful in the 
Textile Industry—increasing production of per- 
fect goods and keeping down maintenance costs. 
As new and improved methods of textile manu- 
facturing develop, so, too, will time-tested and 
mill-tested grades of NON-FLUID OIL be intro- 
duced to maintain our slogan “Better Lubrica- 


tion at Less Cost Per Month.” 


- 


NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT CO. 


292 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
Southern District Manager: 
FALLS L. THOMASON, Charlotte, N. C. 


WORKS: Newark, N. J. 
WAREHOUSES: Charlotte, N. C.—Greenville, S$. C.—Atlanta, Ga.—Providence, R. |.—Detroit, -+4ietChicago, I//.—St. Louis, Mo. 


NON-FLUID OIL is not the name of a general class of lubricants, but is 


a specific product of our manufacture. So-called fluid 
grease imitations of NON-FLUID OIL often prove dangerous and costly to use. 
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Things you never saw before 


This advertisement is addressed to finishers 
and dyers who have never used Diastafor 
brand de-sizing agent—Type L. It is written 
for the man with an open mind, regardless 
of old loves and loyalties. 


Just as a long-range telescope brings before 
your eyes things you never saw before, 
Diastafor—Type L can bring to your finish- 
ing and dyeing operations ease of use and 
flexibility you never dreamed of in a de- 
sizing agent. 


This all-purpose de-sizing agent has been 
developed especially to enable you to work 
in a wide temperature range. It will work 
well in a wide pH range. Whether you are 
working with cottons, rayons or mixed 
goods, it will give you a smooth, flawless 
performance. When you use Diastafor— 
Type L your finishing problems are simple. 





Diastafor helps prevent uneven dyeing. 
Never any impairment of tensile strength. 


Bleachers and dyers who have used Diasta- 
for—Type L know it really is the fool-proof 
de-sizing agent. They have made Diastafor 
the leader for 40 years because they know 
they can depend on it for easy, economical 
performance throughout their de-sizing 
operations. 


If you think we seem over-enthusiastic, you 
should look over our mail and see what 
users say about it. We shall be glad to send 
you further information about Diastafor 
upon request. Our sales and technical staffs 
are always at your service to give you assist- 
ance on any specific problem. Write 
STANDARD BRANDS INCORPORATED, 
Diastafor Department, 595 Madison Avenue, 
New York 22, New York. 
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Hearty congratulations to 
TEXTILE INDUSTRIES on your 
50th Anniversary. 


Your record of progress in the last 
half-century is one of which you 
may well be proud. 


Our records show that 40 years 
ago Diastafor was advertised in 
your publication. As early as 1908 
the first Diastafor plant was estab- 
lished at Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Since then, Diastafor brand de- 
sizing agents have been constantly 
improved and modified, through a 
continuous research program, to 
meet the changing needs of the 
textile industry. 


Reproduced in the opposite column 
is a current advertising message to 
the men who are responsible for 
finishing operations. On this, your 
50th and our 40th Anniversary, we 
are happy to remind bleachers and 
dyers of our many years of service 
to this industry. 


Now, as in the past, our research 
and technical staffs are eager to be 
of assistance to you. Write Stand- 
ard Brands Incorporated, Diastafor 
Department, 595 Madison Avenue, 
New York 22, New York. 
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BUYING GUIDE FOR ABRASIVES 


ABRASIVE 2°20) >) SE 


Where is there a convenient 
Source of Supply ? 

























PROMPT DELIVERY FROM) 
LOCAL STOCKS 
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IMMEDIATE PERSONAL 
ATTENTION 























TRAINED 
PERSONNEL 






ADEQUATE STOCK 

THE CARBORUNDUM 
OF ABRASIVES INDUSTRIAL SUPPLY 
DISTRIBUTOR 


ANSWER BY 
CARBORUNDUM 


TRADE MARK 














EFFICIENT 


CONTACT WITH TECHNICAL SERVICING 


REPRESENTATIVES 


provides reliable facts and figures on 
abrasive applications and operations. 
facilities of your CARBORUNDUM On difficult or unusual jobs, direct 
distributor offer time and money assistance from CARBORUNDUM 
saving advantages. representatives is available. 


From large and varied stocks of abra- Simplified buying and other impor- 
sives located conveniently nearby, tant savings realized from intelligent 
the products you need are available and efficient handling are creating 
without delay. Plant inventories can an increasing preference for abra- 
be safely and economically reduced. sives by CARBORUNDUM. The 
Frequent personal service by a Carborundum Company, Niagara 


trained and experienced local staff Falls, New York. 


As an efficient and dependable 
source of supply, the services and 












A Good Rule for Good Grinding 
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Tool Room sticks and stones that cut 'exalox roll covering grips fabric: 


fast... last long...and hold their form firmly, surely but gently 
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Sheets of Coated Abrasives for All standard shapes are supplied in 
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‘a variety of applications grinding wheels by CARBORUNDUM 
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‘Globe, Gat Gate, Check and “‘Y”’ Valves and Liquid Level 
Gauges made in Stainless Alloys, Nickel, Inconel, Mon- 
el Metal and Aluminum—the result of a quarter of a 
century of pioneering in the field of Special Designs and 
Special Alloys for Corrosion Resistance. 


Also a complete line of Bronze, Iron, and Cast Steel 
Valves in stock for immediate — 
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Lie 
* ert a Fig. 1847—200-pound Stainless Steel 


Swing Check Valve with screwed-in cap 
and regrindable, renewable disc. 




























Fig. 1886—Liquid Level Gauge, with 
screwed ends, for 350 pounds W. W. P. 
Powell offset pattern. Made in stain- 
less Steel—Type 304 or 316. 





Fig. 1978—150-pound Stainless Stee! Globe 
Valve with screwed ends, outside screw ris- 
ing stem and bolted flanged yoke-bonnet. 





if you do not have a copy of the Powell Alloy 
Valve Catalog Mo. 242—‘“‘Powell Vaives for 


Corrosion Resistance”—write for one. 
Fig. 2453-G—New, standard 150-pound 


Stainiess Steel Gate Valve with outside | 
screw rising stem, bolted flanged yoke- 
b t and t d solid wedge. 
rile eta ic alia Fig. 2051—150-pound Stainless Steel The Wm. Powell Company 
““Y” Valve. Has flanged ends, bolted 
flanged yoke, outside screw rising stem Cincinnati 22, Ohio 


and plug type disc. 
DISTRIBUTORS AND STOCKS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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“RAYON TECHNOLOGY, an advanced 
handbook for textile mills, prepared 
by the Textile Research Department 
of American Viscose, has just been 
published by McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, New York. 

Mill men, teachers, students and 
others who want the latest technical 
information on processing rayon into 
yarn, grey goods and finished fabrics 
will find this book a mine of up-to- 
date data on spinning ravon staple 
on the cotton, woolen and worsted 
systems; rayon fabric construction, 
throwing, weaving, knitting, dyeing 
and finishing. 

Each of these essential topics is 
discussed by an American Viscose 
specialist and is described in detail 
with supplementary pictures and 
charts so that it can be read sepa- 
rately by those seeking specialized 
information. Yet because rayon cuts 
across all divisions of the industry, 
the book read as a whole gives an 


RAYON 20 YEARS AGO 


New York, July 1928—A group 
of standard colors for rayon 
knit underwear fabrics has been 
established by Rayon Fabrics 
Institute. 


rayon. 


New Book on Rayon Technology Gives Latest Information 
For All Divisions of the Textile Industry 














RAveEicH, N. C. July 
1928—A textile school 
of N. C. State Col- 
lege is giving instruc- 
tion to its students 


in the handling of 


















































- /CURVE OF COVER 
I CLEAR) —_/ CAUSES DRAFT TO 
“ THROW FLY ONTO WORKER 
7 \ po 5” R. 
¢ 2" APPROX. 
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* COVER RESTS ON — _77 ©" CLEARANCE 
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OF SIDE FRAME 
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ae mm 74 
Drawing of improved design ) | 
of fancy cover for woolen and 
worsted cards—typical of the 
data presented in “Rayon 
: echnology. Improved design of fancy cover for woolen and worsled cards. | 











excellent over-all picture of textile 
manufacture. Copies of this hand- 
somely bound 276 page textbook 


MAKE USE OF SKiI1co’ 


4-PLY SERVICE 


To encourage continued improvement 
in rayon fabrics, American Viscose 
Corporation conducts research and 
offers technical service in these fields: 


] FIBER RESEARCH 
2 FABRIC DESIGN 
3 FABRIC PRODUCTION 
4 FABRIC FINISHING 


AMERICAN VISCOSE 
CORPORATION 


America's largest producer of rayon 
Sales Offices: 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, 
N. Y.; Charlotte, N. C.; Cleveland, Ohio; 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Providence, R. I. 


can be obtained through standard 
sources for technical books or by 
writing McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany. The price is $3.75. 

































Iraty, July 1928— 
Increased exports of 
rayon’ reported, 
98% of this being 
viscose. 
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New York 6, N. Y. 


TRADE MARK REG. U. &. PAT. OFF. 
ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 


40 Rector Street, 


SOLVAY SALES DIVISION 
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Products for the 
Textile industry 
AMMONIUM CHLORIDE 
CAUSTIC POTASH 
CAUSTIC SODA 

LIQUID CHLORINE 
POTASSIUM CARBONATE 
SODIUM NITRITE 
CALCIUM CHLORIDE 


SODA ASH 
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SMOOTH? HERE’S PROOF! Coin balanced on 
edge on a Life-Line motor remains undis- 
turbed as motor is started, runs and stops— 
dramatic evidence of the Life-Line motor’s 
freedom from vibration and resulting noise! 


NEW METHODS BRING “SPECIAL-MOTOR” 
SMOOTHNESS TO STANDARD MOTORS 


Motors have been made in much the same way for many years—up to the time 
Westinghouse—with years of leadership in a-c motor developments— 
departed from “tradition” in electric motor concepts and built the Life-Line. 
Motor-making traditions were broken by the basketful. Motor users were 
surveyed to find what they wanted in standard motors that they were not 
getting. Life-Line motors were designed and built from scratch—by new 
methods and new tools in a totally new plant—to include these features. 
Quieter operation was one feature motor users asked. Life-Line motors 
provide it. Ventilating design limits ““‘windage” noise. New manufacturing 
techniques insure absolute alignment and accuracy of fit, reducing vibration. 


Modern tests check every motor for accuracy in manufacture. 
: . MOTOR “ASTHMA” CHECK. Sounds that 


“ou’ tai her Life-Line features, too. Life-Line motor ; ; 
You'll want full details on othe : — shouldn’t be there don’t get by this “noise 


now built in sizes from 1-15 hp, are available in standard and near-standard diemeshid, tt dimaii ileus. wane 
types from stock. Other sizes and types—up to 200 hp—soon will be changed length of noise; sound level meter (left) 
over to modern Life-Line design. determines decibel rating of the noise; sound 

Check your nearest Westinghouse office for deliveries—or write direct analyzer (at right) then indicates the relative 


to Westinghouse Electric Corporation, P. O. Box 868, Pittsburgh 30, Penna. amount of the different frequencies resulting. 
J-21457-A 


Ch Westin nghouse . Lite-Line morors 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES... OFFICES EVERYWHERE 
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The development of Aridye® Pigment Colors has proved to 
be one of the most important advances in the art of textile 
printing within the past half century. Introduction of these 
colors late in 1937 made it possible for the first time to produce 
pigment-printed fabrics which will withstand repeated washing or 
laundering without change of shade. 


Aridye Pigment Colors for application by the water-in-oil emulsion 
system have many advantages over conventional dyes. ‘They provide 
sharpness of mark, brilliancy of shade, excellent all-round fastness, ease and 
economy of operation, no impairment of hand. Aridye Pigment Colors 

as printed are final in shade—permitting defects to be detected and 
corrected immediately and eliminating the necessity for ageing and 
soaping. These are some of the reasons why leading printers are using 
Aridye Pigment Colors for solving some of their most difficult problems 
and for everyday jobs as well. 


The importance of the pigmented water-in-oil emulsion system is 
indicated by the fact that during the last 10 years it has been ‘ 

employed for printing over 2,000,000,000 yards of cotton, 

rayon, and other fabrics. 


Other types of Aridye Pigment Colors Have been developed for ‘printing 
and dyeing textiles by the oil-in-water emulsion system, the solvent 
dispersion system, and the aqueous dispersion system. 
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Of the various classes of dyes made by the Textile Colors 
Division of Interchemical Corporation, [nterchem® Acetate Dyes 
for application to acetate rayon and nylon are the best known. 

Dyers of such fabrics report that with Interchem Acetate Dyes 
they have fewer seconds and fewer redyes. 


Because Interchem Acetate Dyes are colloidized during manufacture, 
they disperse rapidly and thoroughly when pasted with warm water, 
leaving no undispersed particles. Therefore he danger of dye specks is 
virtually eliminated. They are suitable for dyeing on jigs or boxes. They 
are useful for producing self shades and compound Fa tan 





Interchem Acetate Dyes promote level dyeing; give more consistent results 
from dye formulas, thus making possible better color-matching control. 
They have good pile on and do not tar at high temperatures. Many 
Interchem Acetate Dyes are suitable for application and/or 

discharge printing. 


In addition to acetate dyes, selected dyes in other classes are produced for 
specific applications, particularly when fastness is a requirement. One of 
the latest additions is the custom-built Interchem Formaldehyde 

Black GDW, a rich, bloomy black which gives perfect white 

discharges on cotton and viscose rayon. 


For complete information on these products which have contributed 
greatly to the progress of textile calidinn. write to: 

Interchemical Corporation— Textile Colors Division, 

Box 357, Fair Lawn, New Jersey. 


INTERCHEMICAL CORPORATION 


TEXTILE COLORS DIVISION, FAIRLAWN, N. J. 





ROCKHILL, S.C. + PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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Sixty years ago Standard Oil pioneered the field of specialized lubricants for 

textile mills. Standard Oil lubricants have been first in popularity ever since. 

An early start, alone, could not assure this consistent lead. Constant improve- 

ments through research and careful attention to the changing needs of the 

industry have kept Standard Oil lubricants the first choice of many mills. It is 

simply a matter of record, a fact proved by 

i * ~ i performance, that Standard Oil lubricants 
b oe y 4 ® wh + a e # Fr oF do the best all-round job of keeping mill 
machinery at peak efficiency with the least 

maintenance expense. From breaker room to weaving shed, wherever there’s 

a moving part there’s a Standard Oil lubricant made especially for it. And 

remember — new Standard Oil products are constantly being introduced to 


serve you still better. Ask your Standard Oil man about them. 


STANDARD OIL 
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Speed Up Twisting 



































TO GET THE BETTER PRODUCTION built into 
today’s better equipment, start right—-with US 
Spools. Made to protect yarn quality, they are 
precision-built to the closest possible tolerances, 
and accurately balanced for true-running per- 
formance, reducing wear on bolsters and 
spindles. 


U $ SPOOLS MEASURE UP 





AMPLE PLANT CAPACITY. Six plants in North 
and South locations closely keyed to textile pro- 
duction areas, are fully equipped to handle any 
size orders. U S has cooperated with textile 
machinery manufacturers for 91 years, and can 
meet the closest possible limits of tolerances in 
all tests for dimensions, weight and balance. 


.-- SPOOL UP WITH US 


DESIGNED WITH “KNOW-HOW” based on ©1 
years experience, U S Spools are made from 
selected northern stock, with fiber or wood 
heads, and are supplied 1n all sizes to meet any 
specifications. They are finished plain, oiled or 
lacquered and are fitted with metal bushings or 
shields when required. 


TO EVERY TWISTING NEED 





CONSULT A U S REPRESENTATIVE regarding 
your spool requirements. You'll find him a thor- 
oughly practical millman, familiar with all types 
of textile processes, and able to offer experi- 
enced advice on the use of U S products for any 
purpose. Let him help you in choosing Bobbins, 
Shuttles, Cones, Rolls, or other U S products. 





PROVIDENCE, R. 
GREENVILLE, My i. 
CHICAGO AGENT: 

Albert R. Breen 
80 E. Jackson Bivd. 
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BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO. 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 


CANADIAN AGENT: 
W. J. Westaway 
i , Ont. 


JOHNSON CITY, TENN. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
ALABAMA AGENT: 
Young & Vann Supply Co. 
Birmingham 














This cho OUR Hjlieth 


And here’s how we'’re celebrating... 

















Like TEXTILE INDUSTRIES, we are proud of our fifty years 
service to the textile industry. 

Originally developed for worsted and woolen spinning, A. P. T. 
Yarn Carriers have since been designed and sold in tremendous 
quantities for the spinning, twisting or weaving of all types of 
fibres. Therefore, we can also point with pride to PROGRESS,— 
history making in some cases. 

But present performance and future intentions are of more interest to mill men than past 
performance. That is why we call the particular attention of southern mills to our new 
plant at Greenville, S. C., started in 1947 and reaching full production this year. 

The production of this plant is planned to facilitate delivery of those A. P. T. Yarn Carriers 
which are in particular demand in the South, such as our Cotton Warp Spinning Bobbin 
and our Rayon Weaving Quills. The capacity of this plant will be expanded as conditions 
require it. 

Our Woonsocket plant will continue to serve the textile industry in this country and abroad 
and will also stand ready to assist our southern plant in meeting peak requirements. 

Ask about A. P. T. Yarn Carriers for YOUR spinning, twisting or weaving operations. 
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AMERICAN PAPER 


WOONSOCKET, R. l. 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 
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1. For Wrap Stripe Hosiery Machines. For Cotton and Rayon Staple 
2. For Headless Package Rayon Spinning. Warp Spinning | 
3. For Worsted and Woolen - For Automatic Rayon Weaving — 


0 


Mule Spinning. Electric Feeler Motion. 12 
4. For Worsted and Spun Silk 10. For Wool Ring Spinning. 
Ring Spinning. 11. For Automatic Rayon Weaving — 
5. For Silk and Rayon Weaving — Mechanical Feeler Motion. 
Electric Feeler Motion. 12. For Giant Package Wool 
6. For Worsted — French Type or Ring Mule Spinning. 
Spinning, and Twisting. 13. For Box Loom Rayon Weaving — 


Electric Feeler Motion. 





7. For Silk and Rayon Weaving. 
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GENERAL ADVANTAGES OF A. P. T. YARN CARRIERS 


RESIST DISTORTION * RESIST CHIPPING AND SPLITTING * NEVER SPLINTER * PERFECT BALANCE * PERFECT SPINDLE CLING 
FREE BUT CONTROLLED DELIVERY * FREE FROM STATIC © LIGHT WEIGHT * GREAT STRENGTH 
LONG LIFE * ULTIMATE LOW COST * RESILIENT 


TUBE COMPANY 


Lxtablished 1898 
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Strengthens” your cash position 
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55 MADISON AVENUE » NEW YORK * 
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NEW HIGH-SPEED 
BLEACHING BOX FEATURES: 


1. Higher bleaching speeds 
—limited only by washer ca- 
pacity. 


2. Improved piling mecha- 
nism—positive pulling draw 
reels remove cloth faster than 
previous designs. 


3. Increased capacity—more 
cloth can be handled without 
increase in the size of the 
equipment. 


4. Reduction in floor space 
requirements—overall length 
of J-Box has been reduced by 
25% or more. 


POR GREATEST ECONOMY, 
CONSIDER: 








TANK CAR DELIVERIES 


If you need 5000 Ibs. or more 
of “Albone” 35 (35% Hydro- 
gen Peroxide) per month, 


_ you'll find a storage tank in- 


stallation to be economical. 





SEND FOR THIS NEW BOOK! 


it shows typical continuous bleach 
layouts designed to fit the require- 
ments of various plants. For a copy 
just write: E. 1. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co. (Inc.), Electrochemicals De- 
partment, Wilmington 98 Del. 


CHOOSE ONE OF THESE 4 
DU PONT CONTINUOUS PEROXIDE 
BLEACHING SYSTEMS 


to bleach MORE goods FASTER, at low cost 
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@ ONE-STAGE ROPE SYSTEM 


An ideal arrangement for mills that re- 
quire weekly production of 200-500 
thousand yards of goods averaging 3 
yards! pound or lighter. 





ONE-STAGE OPEN-WIDTH SYSTEM &® 


For production requirements of 150-300 
thousands yards / week of goods that can- 
not be rope-processed—especially suc- 
cessful with a wide range of heavy fabrics. 










21s varw 


TWO-STAGE ROPE SYSTEM For processing a wide variety of fabrics; print cloths, sheetings, 


shirting, shade cloth, etc.: handles 1%4—1'/2 million yards week of 4-yards goods. 


ON 


28 
- 


¢ 


w a ~ nl 


TWO-STAGE OPEN-WIDTH SYSTEM For cloth that cannot be handled in rope form. Oper- 
ating speed generally between 75 and 125 yards/minute. Any degree of bleaching obtained 
by adjusting peroxide strength. 


3 * 7 

how” of Du Pont Technical Service. 
Send for Du Pont’s booklet that 

shows typical continuous bleaching 

layouts designed to fit the require- 

ments of various plants. For your copy, 

write: 


- PRODUCE quality bleaching at 
lower over-all cost, look into these 
Du Pont systems. They’re readily 
adaptable to speedy, uniform process- 
ing. In use in many leading mills, 
Du Pont Continuous Peroxide Bleach- 
ing systems are easy to set up, operate 
and control... and they’re backed 
by the years of experience and “‘know 


E.1.du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) 
Electrochemicals Department 
Wilmington 98, Delaware 





BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING ... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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PLANT AT PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


uality machinery for the tex- continually built machinery for 
tile industry has been theachieve- — each specific job in each individual 
ment of H & B for more than 50 mill. Attention to detail, to the 
years. By careful planning from LITTLE things, has truly made a 








the beginning, in engineering, BIG difference. 


materialsand production, we have 


Guilders of Modern 
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WTEXTILE MACHINERY 














PICKERS 














TWISTERS SPINNING FRAMES SPEEDERS 
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The simplest, surest mechanism 
ever devised for holding wheels 
to shafts. Another Dodge ‘‘first"’ 
—and the biggest development in 
this field in years! 



























The TAPER-LOCK Sheave breaks 
all speed records in mounting. 
Slip it on, line it up and tighten 
while sighting! Saves time — 

saves money. 


Easy on, easy off! Disengages 
with less effort; holds fast to the 
shaft with firmness equivalent to 
a shrunk-on fit. 


No flange. No collar. No 
protruding parts. Close mountings 
are possible. Bushing extends 
entire length of hub. 
TAPER-LOCK runs true. 


A complete unit—in a complete 
range of sizes in Dual Duty 
(A and B); B, C, and D grooves. 
Write us for detailed bulletin, 
A175C, on this new and 
different taper bore sheave. 


DODGE MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
Mishawaka, Indiana 


DO 


of Mishawaka, Ind. CALL THE TRANSMISSIONEER 


He is your local Dodge Dis- = 
tributor—factory trained— 
qualified to suggest ways to 
improve your machine per- 
formance, increase production. 
Look for his name under ’’Pow- 
er Transmission Equipment” 
in your classified phone book. 








~ 


TAPER-LOCK: Trade Mark Registered U.S. Pat. Off. Copyright, 1948, Dodwe Mfg. Corp. 











2) FOR YOUR NAME PLATE REQUIREMENTS, WRITE OUR SUBSIDIARY, 
, ETCHING COMPANY OF AMERICA, 1520 MONTANA STREET, CHICAGO 14, ILLINOIS 
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HERCULES PINE OIL -.— 




















In wet processing of cotton, wool, silk, or — 
rayon, Hercules Yarmor* enhances the deter- | 
gent action of soap . . . penetrates deeper . . . 


wets out thoroughly . . . and rinses clean. 


This pure, steam-distilled pine oil is an ex- 


cellent solvent for waxes and oils... an excel- WETS AND PENETRATES 


lent dispersant for dyes. er « 
It will pay you to investigate Yarmor Pine REMOVES ‘DIRT AND GREASE 


Oils. For technical details, request the services 


RINSES CLEAN 


of an experienced Hercules service man, or ask 
your supplier of textile chemicals. Mail coupon 
for the book, “‘Hercules Pine Oils in the Textile 


Industry.”’ 





PAS fF ANY OSA + AA f~ A rf AS 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 


903 Market Street, Wilmington 99, Delaware 
Send free book, “Hercules Pine Oils in the Textile 
Industry.”’ 


Name oe 








Title i 








»> Company 





F Street ——— manne 

















City Zone State 
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YOUR 
GREATEST 
VALUE IN 
BEARING 
BRONZE 











Ca talogue 


It's NEW .. . listing and 
describing the most com- 





plete bearing service in 


the market... andit’s FREE. 









m When you buy Johnson UNIVERSAL Bronze 





JOHNSON 


SLEEVE BEARING 
530 S$. MILL STREET 


you buy much more than metal. You make a 
wise investment in bearing performance and 
economical bearing life. You save considerable 


money too. 


First, you have the widest range of sizes to 
choose from . . . over 350 solid and cored. 
Every bar is completely machined, eliminating 
all extra work and guaranteeing perfection all 
the way through. Every Johnson UNIVERSAL 


Bar is entirely usable from end-to-end. 


When you cut the bar you are pleasantly sur- 


prised to note how easily it handles. Ordinary 
tools turn the metal with ease and with speed. 


There is no grit or sand inclusions to contend with. 


When the finished bearing is installed, check up 
on its performance and life. Note how smooth, 
how quietly it operates. Note also, the excep- 
tionally long bearing life . . . the elimination of 


frequent replacement. 


Why not try a bar on your next job? Your local 
Johnson Bronze Distributor carries a complete 


stock for immediate delivery. 


BRONZE 


HEADQUARTERS 
NEW CASTLE, PA. 
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i POLISHED FINISH:..-- - 

; ‘shed for yar® protection an 

| smooth operation at high 

| speeds. synthetj 

{ REMOVABLE SHAFTS: - specially designed journals. C y qd r n S 

TESTED AND..----°° by several of the largest sym 
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now in use. | UBBARD SPOOL 
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Compare the Maintenance Savin 


IT’S A STOCK MOTOR 
““MADE-TO-ORDER” 


FOR THE TOUGHEST SERVICE 
J 





Lem 


BSB . 


‘“Time-out for clean-out” is the bugbear that boosts main- 
SS MEG GMMNEMEOR ta Gite canton ei cunn ete tenance of most totally-enclosed, fan-cooled motors. But “‘time- 
borne lint is no problem. It can be cleared from the air out’ is designed out of the C-W SEALEDPOWER Motor. Because 


grille of the fan cowl, or the cowl vent, with a whisk of a , : af : 
brush while the motor is running. there are no easily-clogged, hard-to-clean internal ventilating 


passages, you don’t have to take it apart to clean it. 


ONLY THE SEALEDPOWER MOTOR has exterior cooling, with the 
fan driven airstream blowing over the finned frame, carrying dust 
and fumes outside and away. 


TT) A PRODUCTION BOOSTER! You can install a SEALEDPOWER 
and forget it... it cleans itself. Even under extremely dirty conditions, 
the SEALEDPOWER keeps production going many times longer than 
“ventilating passage” motors without a shut-down for cleaning. Just 
figure the production time gained. 


: 4 CONTINUOUS COOL-RUNNING EFFICIENI \ The exclusive out- 
For CORROSIVE CONDITIONS Used for driving a side fin construction provides over 150% more cooling surface. And 
chemical pump, this SEALEDPOWER motor convincingly : : . 
demonstrates the high resistence of the sturdy cast iron cool operation is continuous, year after year, because no blanket of 


frame to corrosion. dust can pile up to block escaping heat. 


1 py rj | BEATS RUST AND CORROSION The frame of the SEALED- 

_ ay i) POWER is rugged cast iron, for highest resistance to conditions of 
excessive moisture and corrosion. There is no steel to rust. V-ital 
operating parts are sealed securely in a pocket of clean air. 


2EALBDPOWER is now available in new ratings...3 to 40 hp... 
horizontal and vertical with NEMA “C” face, “B” or “D” flange 
mountings. Talk over your motor needs with a Crocker-Wheeler 
representative. Or, write for descriptive data on Crocker-Wheeler 
AC and DC motors and generators, and flexible couplings. 

Under showers of CHIPS and OIL Powering a machine 

tool, this SEALEDPOWER motor proves its effective seal 


against chips, splashing oil or coolant, vapors, or dust. 


i = 
FOR ANY APPLICATION WHERE 
EXCESSIVE MAINTENANCE IS INDICATED Protected-Type Motors 
—specify SEALEDPOWER and SAVE 


sealedpower Motors Wound Rotor Motors 


- 
es BESS pi . 
ee . = ; 
wee 
a > 


Direct Current Motors Generators Flexible Couplings 
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Before You Buy ANY totally-enclosed motor, 
be sure to read why SEALEDPOWER will prove a “main- 
tenance.miser” tor you. This new booklet, “It’s Different 
—it's a Dollar-saver,” is packed with facts no savings- 
minded motor user can afford to overlook. Write for it. 





J. 


philadelphia. 
cipal cities: 


+888 


a ee 








or Alt pp 









150°o MORE 
COOLING SURFACE 


is provided by the radiating 
fins, exclusive with the C-W 
SEALEDPOWER. Here, fluttering 
streamers trace the fan-driven 
airstream that blows dust and 
fumes outside and away. 








ROCHE ~— 
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Crocker-Wheeler Electric Mfg. Co. 


Ampere 3, N. J. 


7 i cA 
hill] may 







Send the SEALEDPOWER Motor Booklet, “‘/t’s Different — it’s a Doller-Sever” 


Name 


Title or Function 


Company 


Address 


TI748 














Sinclair LILY-WHITE OIL, properly se- 
lected for the specific service, aids in 
reduction of power cost. 


Correct lubrication assures min- 
imum friction, long bolster life, and 
low power consumption in continuous 
operation. 


LILY-WHITE OILS are highly finished 
spindle oils. They possess stability char- 


acteristics to resist deterioration. Vis- 


cosity does not increase in use. 


These oils are made from selected 
crudes. Tough film strength and high 
lubricity are built into the oil through 
a special refinement. 


LILY-WHITE OILS are made in viscosi- 
ties to suit all package loads and 


spindle speeds. 
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YOUR NEAREST SINCLAIR AGENT WILL GLADLY ARRANGE 
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TEXTILE LUBRICANTS 


FOR LUBRICATION COUNSEL, OR YOU MAY WRITE TO SINCLAIR REFINING COMPANY, 630 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 20, W. Y. 
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The specially designed face block on Dayton Thorobred 
Loop Pickers is built to withstand continuous shuttle 
poundings on today’s fastest looms ... to provide better, 
more efficient service, at the lowest possible cost. 

Wear of lay-in strap is eliminated with Dayton Pickers. 
Special, molded-in-one-piece construction includes a flared 
bottom for easy application. Too, a specially patented 
symmetrical loop construction anchors the picker onto 
the stick and holds it in the correct shuttle contact posi- 
tion indefinitely. If you aren’t using Dayton Pickers, it 
will pay you to get complete information. Write today to 
The Dayton Rubber Company, Textile Division, Woodside 
Building, Greenville, South Carolina. 











REASONS WHY YOU SHOULD 


STANDARDIZE ON DAYTON PICKERS 


Loom can be boxed the same 
at all times. 


Keep their shape. 
Easy to install—fit the stick. 
Hanging fillings eliminated. 


Jerked-in fillings are reduced 
to a minimum. 


Cut picker costs 50%. 


Built to stand pounding of high- 
speed loom. 


“Stay put” on stick. 
All pickers uniform in size. 





Dayton Ruler 
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50 Candles 

We can’t pass up the opportunity to tell 
you that this textile publication is at its 
half century mark, even though the theme 
of the issue has been built around “50 
Years of Textile Progress.’’ From a small 
beginning where it wasn’t even a 50-50 bet 
that the weekly payroll would be met on 
time and we were never certain whether 
the “receptionist” would announce the 
sheriff or a customer, the paper grew in 
service and prosperity. Today it is read 
by more textile mill men in this country 
than any other publication in the textile 
field it has a wide circulation in 
Canada, Mexico, Latin America, and numer- 
ous foreign countries. Although T. I. has 
had a colorful past, it is to the future that 
we look with the anticipation that we will 
enlarge our usefulness to the industry 


o 
A Good Samaritan 


Superintendent J. J. McElroy of the 
Maverick Mills, East Boston, Mass., sent 
us one of the most interesting letters we 
have ever read. We believe you will agree 
with us after you read it, and we only 
wish we could broadcast the name of the 
author, but he learned we had a copy of 
his letter and he asked that we withhold 
any mention of his name we can 
understand why, as he would be beset with 
requests for similar help, and a “hobby to 
help some of the boys out when I can” 
would become a real chore. Here's the 
letter : 

‘I note in ‘Shorts & Remnants’ 
TILE INDUSTRIES of April 1948 that you 
ask for an article on Loom Lining. Let me 
have the 


pleasure of sending you a copy 
(carbon) of this article. 
“Yes; this article is almost 12 years 


old, but you see I have the craziest hobby 
(the S & R editor puts in???) of saving my 
textile periodicals and indexng the various 
articles, of which I have several hundred 
thousands (he then lists the various papers 
as far back as he has complete files, and 
T. I. went back to 1930). No, I do not lend 
them out, as I have had some misfortune 
while lending out periodicals, as the bor- 
rower seems to have forgotten that the 
book belonged to the other party and failed 
to return it. 

“When I have the time 
is not too long I 
fortunate brothers.” 

To “C. L.”” we say, mighty fine going. 


@ 
Thanks From A Technical Man 


“Being in charge of a testing office I 
would like to know what would be the best 
textile magazine that would help me in my 
work. I must say that your magazine, 
TEXTILE INDUSTRIES is of great help to me. 
However, I would like to receive a 
publication from an American textile re- 
search laboratory.”’ 


and the article 
try to aid the less 


also 


RENE BOURRET 
Sorel, Que., Canada 
* 

Popular Articles 

“I have a great interest in the article 
entitled, ‘Cotton Yarn Structure Constants’ 
by Mr. John Duerst in your September 
1947 issue. I wish to have the reprints of 


Mr. Duerst’s other articles relating to 
cotton yarn and roving structure, as I 
know there were six others appearing in 
former issues.” 
LOH CHIA CHU 

Ching Foong Worsted Mill 
Shanghai, China 

(Mr. Duerst’s articles were so well re- 


of TEx- 





that we 
sheets now. 
from the Bibliofilm Service, U. 8S. Dep't. of 


supply tear 
secured 


cannot even 
However they can be 


ceived 


Agriculture Library, Washington 25, D.C. 
Refer to September 1947 issue for dates of 
publication. ) 


© 


You Have Company 

“The superintendent and his supervisors 
staff at Berkeley Mills like TEXTILE INDUS 
TRIES because the material is all practical 


rather than theoretical.” 
J. A. SMYTH 
Superintendent 
Berkeley Mills Ine. 
Balfour, S. C. 

(This is frequently said about T.I. and 
is the reason 48% of our editorial material 
is prepared by outside contributors who 
write from ther own daily experiences.) 

+ 


Liked Slasher Lubricator Story 

“We would greatly appreciate your ad 
vising us how we may secure a reprint of 
your article entitled, ‘Mills Say Slasher 
Lubricator Unit Reduces Warp and Filling 
Stops’ (March 1948).” 

ORRIE DE NOOYER 

Agent 
Woolen Co. 


. 
We Trust Others Agree 


“That was a most excellently thought out 
and expressed lead editorial in the April 
issue. Indeed, I think the whole magazine 
gets better and better.” 

THOS. H. QUIGLEY 


Purchasing 
Forstmann 


Georgia Tech 
Atlanta, Ga. 








a1 nd 
NOW YOU WILL UNDERSTAND 


Remember those ‘‘not too sad’’ sheep 
that appeared on this page last month! 
Well, here is a sketch of the artist that 
we asked to prepare them for us. is it 
any wonder that our instructions were 
misunderstood ! 
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A Tip To Associations 

Your snooping S&R editor saw a letter 
expressing regrets that T. I.’s editor, John 
Fonville, couldn’t attend a golf tourna- 
ment. If they had held a “fishing contest’’ 
they would have found Fonville the first 
arrival and probably the booby prize 
winner. 


* 
Illustrating Long Life of T. I. 


“Back in your former magazine ‘COTTON’ 
of December, 1939, in the section ‘How 
Other Men Manage’ you had an article 
describing the attachment of a doffer comb 
onto the underside of a card feed plate and 
set adjusted to the licker-in. I would ap- 
preciate it if you could send me two copies 
of this article.’’ 

JEFFREY J. SHAPIRO 
Brookwood Mills 
Tavlorsville, N. C. 
e 


A Standing Invitation 


“It was pleasant to notice the well writ- 


ten article on our recent Tenth Annual 
Meeting (May issue). I thought it was a 
mighty good recognition of our Associa- 
tion, and the space you devoted to the 


meeting was very generous. The article it- 
self accurately descriptive and well 
illustrated, Let me thank you for your fine 
cooperation. It was good of you to be with 
us at the meeting, and you stand- 
ing invitation to be times 
in the future.” 


was 


have a 
with us at all 
B. G. STUMBERG 
President 


Alabama Mfrs 


® 
Textile Drying Interest 


“We should be obliged if you would for 
ward us a copy of a talk on ‘Textile Dry- 
ing’ by Myron T. Fleming, referred to in 
your April 1948, issue.” 

DR. W. S. SHAW 


Cotton Assn 


Director 
Bamford 
England 


Woolen Mills 


& 
A Good Service 
“We are 


way you handled the Morgan paper 
designing Production Machinery,’ February 
1948). We are wondering if you would 
have readily available 400 reprints of the 
article. We maintain a welding library 
in a large number of engineering schools 
throughout the world to whom we distrib- 
ute reprints of articles from time to time, 
as well as send them books on welding as 
they are published. That is the reason we 
would like to have these, if they are avail- 
able.” 


the 
(‘Re- 


very pleased indeed with 


Cc. G. HERBRUCK 
Che James F. Lincoln 
{re Welding Foundation 


Cleveland, O. 
es 


Carding Interest 

“We read with interest the article, 
‘Theory and Function of the Card,’ (Dec. 
‘'48). If reprints of this are available, we 


should like to have one.” 
H. MURRAY 
United States Rubber Co. 
Providence, R. I. 
© 

Another Time Study Admirer 

“T'll be very appreciative if you will 
obtain 3 sets of tear sheets of the article 


on time study and job evaluation that ap 


peared in your May issue 
FRANK L. BYRD 
Albertville. Congo Belge. 





Chemicals on Your 


Heavy 























We can give you facts on the supply situation that may 
save you time—the latest trends .. . what's doing in con- 
sumer industries . .. how shifting areas of distribution may 
affect your supplies .. . the possibilities offered by expan- 


sion in heavy chemical production. 


. on/ Such information—including Mathieson’s ability to sup- 
ply you—is yours for the asking. So, if heavy chemicals are 
on your mind, why not get in touch with us? Mathieson 


Chemical Corporation, 60 East 42nd Street, New York 17 
N. Y., formerly The Mathieson Alkali Works (Inc.) 


Caustic Soda Soda Ash 


& Bicarbonate of Soda... . Liquid 
Chlorine . . . Chlorine Dioxide 
... Ammonia, Anhydrous & Aquc 
... HTH Products... Fused Alka! 
Products .. . Dry Ice . . . Car 
bonic Gas . . . Sodium Chlorite 
Products . . . Sodium Methylote 
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“To you who have made us. 


we offer our thanks.” 


TEXTILE INDUSTRIES is celebrating with this 


issue its golden anniversary—we’re 50. 


years old. Teddy Roosevelt and tales of his 
tromp up San Juan Hill were making history 
when the magazine was born. 

In those days and for forty-eight succeeding 
years it was known as “Cotton,” the broader 
name of TEXTILE INDUSTRIES having been 
adopted in January, 1947. 

The magazine antedates the present staff, but 
that staff is fully conscious of the reputation 
established by TEXTILE INDUSTRIES and _ its 
whole-hearted acceptance by the industry. And 
the staff recognizes as its primary aim the 
serving of the textile industry. 

When an institution has reached its golden 
anniversary, the public expects to hear the cele- 
brator blow his own horn. We’re shy on horn 
blowing. And TEXTILE INDUSTRIES cannot take 
the credit: — 

Since its inception the magazine has not been 
a separate entity that pretends to guide the in- 
dustry; it is a phase of the industry—part and 
parcel and bonded in the fiber—for the man 
that reads TEXTILE INDUSTRIES also writes it. 

It is the common ground for the exchange of 
practical manufacturing and management in- 
formation which is disseminated by technicians 
of the industry to aid their contemporaries. 

When the first copy of the magazine was pub- 
lished, the greater portion of the textile indus- 
try was located in New England. There were 
mills in the cotton-growing states, but New 
England was known as the textile center of the 
country. Statistics show that in those days there 
were in southern textile plants only two tele- 
phone systems, thirty-seven drinking fountains, 
two community houses, twenty-five automatic 
scales, and two hundred and fifty-seven street 
lighting units. That was in 1898. Today we can 
see more than that by driving hurriedly through 
a small textile community. 

Times have changed, and both the textile in- 
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Our 50th Year 











dustry and TEXTILE INDUSTRIES have grown, and 
profited. In 1898 the highly-skilled textile em- 
ployee made between five and six dollars a 
week, working 60 hours to do it. This year the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics reported that the 
hourly earnings of textile operatives have ad- 
vanced more rapidly than those of any other 
leading American industry; at the same time 
the mills were doing well too. 

In 1898 TEXTILE INDUSTRIES was the hope of 
a publisher with an idea; today the magazine 
has the largest domestic mill circulation of any 
textile publication. It has grown with the textile 
industry, and the textile industry is responsible. 
It is no longer known as a sectional paper, but 
is taken by the industry wherever the industry 
is—in the U. S. and in 52 foreign countries. 

To you who have made us, we offer our 
thanks. 


THIS ISSUE carries as the theme “50 Years 
of Textile Progress.” We believe that it will 
have wide interest to those within the industry, 
and it should give each of us a keener apprecia- 
tion of our own industry. But this issue is doing 
a job that is even broader and, to our knowl- 
edge, has not been attempted heretofore. It is 
an editorial compilation of facts, figures, and 
information on textile progress which clearly 
indicates the soundness of textile development. 

The issue is being given extra wide distribu- 
tion, and it is hoped the facts presented may be 
found useful in interpreting the importance of 
the industry and its contribution to the welfare 
of the communities and states in which textile 
units are located, and to the country as a whole. 

We are all part of a tremendous industry. We 
have a tremendous responsibility to show con- 
tinuing progress. TEXTILE INDUSTRIES hopes that 
during the next fifty years it may serve the in- 
dustry with constantly increasing effectiveness. 


JCF 
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SO ESSENTIAL a part of our 

economy is the cotton industry 
and all of its branches and sub- 
divisions from the farm to retail 
merchandising that there is tend- 
ency to take it for granted. This 
is probably due to the fact that 
it is the oldest of all of the manu- 
facturing industries, the first to 
benefit from the discovery of 
steam power and the launching of 
the industrial revolution, and a 
partner and participant in most of 
the industrial progress achieved 
since 179C. 

Compared with other textile in- 
dustries such as flax and wool, 
however, the widespread use of 
cotton and its application to all 
forms of economic life is compara- 
tively modern. True, cotton was 
spun and woven in India two 
thousand years before the birth of 
Christ, was known and appreci- 
ated in the Middle and Far East 
for centuries before knowledge of 
it spread to Europe, but it did not 
become the clothing of the masses 
until the industrial revolution. It 
was the sudden uprush of me- 
chanical invention in the last dec- 
ades of the 18th century as ex- 
emplified by Whitney’s cotton gin, 
Kay’s flying shuttle, Hargreave’s 
spinning jenny, and Arkwright’s 
loom that made it possible to pro- 
cess this “tree wool’ into materials 
that could be afforded by most of 


and the National Economy 


By DR. CLAUDIUS T. MURCHISON 


President, The Cotton-Textile Institute, Inc. 


Cotton—like freedom—is so essential a part 
of our economy that we take it for granted. 


Early history traced. Cotton finds new uses. 


the inhabitants of the globe. 

It is hard to visualize now the 
veritable revolution in the world 
economy brought about by the 
establishment of the Lancashire 
and American cotton industries. 
The spread of the industry in 
England and on the Continent de- 
stroyed the last remnants of feud- 
alism and medieval business prac- 
tices, led to the growth of middle 
classes, and laid the foundations 
of the modern industrial age. In 
New England, it enabled the mer- 
chant princes of the Colonial Era 
to turn away from shipping and 
importing and to concentrate on 
the development of their own re- 
sources. 


Expansion of Cotton Growing 
1830-1948. But it was in the South 
that cotton brought about the most 
dramatic change in the way of life. 
The development of the cotton 
growing industry in the South con- 
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stitutes an important part of the 
economic history of America. 
Whitney’s invention of the cotton 
gin led to a rapid conversion of 
agriculture in the South Atlantic 
States from a self-sufficing to a 
commercial basis, with cotton as 
the chief source of cash income in 
the early 19th century. 

The years 1830-1860 saw a great 
expansion of cotton farming in 
Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisi- 
ana. and the Indians were forced 
to give up their lands, as railroads 
were built, and, as eastern plant- 
ers, having virtually depleted the 
soil in the Atlantic states, moved 
to the virgin lands farther west. 
The industry was prostrated by 
the War Between the States but 
soon recovered, and in the last 
quarter of the century came the 
rebuilding of the fertility of the 
soils in the eastern states and the 
conversion of millions of acres of 
woodland and waste land to cotton 
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for the period 1939-1948. 


land throughout the Belt. 


Finally, the first three decades 
of the present century saw the ex- 
tension of cotton planting in west- 
ern and northwestern Texas and 
Oklahoma, and the conversion of 
millions of acres from cattle 
ranches to cotton farms in the 
great open plains of the Texas 
Panhandle. 


The year after Washington be- 
came president, the South raised 
only about 3,000 bales. In 1825. 
it grew to 533,000 bales. By 1850. 
it had increased its output to 2,- 
136,000 bales. By 1875, it had 
doubled that figure, turning out 
10,123,000 bales. Finally, in 1926 
it achieved the record-breaking 
outturn of 17,997,000 bales: Since 
1929, the average yearly output 
had been reduced by curtailment 
of the acreage because of the de- 
pression, first on the initiative of 
the growers themselves, but later 
under government supervision; but 
in 1931, in the very midst of the 
depression, the South produced 
17,096,000 bales. 

The social and economic conse- 
quences of the invention of the 
cotton gin and the application of 
power to spinning and weaving 
have been enormous. The crop to- 
day on the way to the spinner 
passes through 12,500 cotton gins 
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powered by steam, electricity, or 
diesel motors. Cotton had not only 
Jed to the opening up and culti- 
vation of millions of acres of land 
in the United States and the 
building of hundreds of spinning 
and weaving mills but has brought 
about the construction of huge 
transportation systems, thousands 
of warehouses, and hundreds of 
manufacturing plants to provide 


fertilizer or to utilize the cotton- 
seed. 


Cotton Provides Jobs for Mil- 
lions. Cotton, together with its by- 
product of cottonseed, normally 
yields far more cash to the farmers 
of this country than any other 
crop. Wheat, which ranks next 
to cotton in this respect, ordinarily 
vields less than half as much cash 
to the grower as cotton does. 


Probably 10,000,000 to 12,000,000 
persons in this country, chiefly in 
the cotton growing states of the 
South, depend for their living on 
the growing, distribution, and 
manufacture of cotton and cotton- 
seed—or upon industries or trades 
which are otherwise closely re- 
lated to cotton. Nearly a million 
other employees in this country 
are engaged all or part of their 
time in distributing cetton, in 





manufacturing cotton goods and 
cottonseed products, or in occupa- 
tions related to the handling of 
the crop, such as ginning, com- 
pressing, transporting, warehous- 
ing, fertilizer manufacturing, 
banking, and insurance. 

Cotton has been the chief export 
of this country for more than a 
century. 


Textile Manufacturing in U. 5. 
Manufacture of cotton goods on 
the so-called Arkwright system in 
the United States began with the 
establishment of a mill by Samuel 
Slater at Pawtucket, R.I., on De- 
cember 29, 1790, a year after the 
adoption of the Federal Constitu- 
tion. In 1787 a cotton mill was 
built at Beverly, Massachusetts, by 
John Cabot and Associates, but it 
was not a success. Between then 
and the War of 1812 many small 
mills were built in states along 
the Atlantic seaboard. The block- 
ade of American ports by the 
British did much to stimulate in- 
terest in all kinds of manufactur- 
ing, with cotton textiles being 
among the chief beneficiaries. It 
was also during this period that 
European supplies of flax were cut 
off as a result of the Napoleonic 
Wars, and this development speed- 
ed the transition from linen to cot- 
ton fabrics. 


Following the Treaty of Ghent 
and the Battle of New Orleans, 
commerce with Britain and other 
countries was resumed. So heavy 
were imports of cotton goods that 
most American mills were forced 
to shut down. However, the in- 
dustry managed to obtain tariff 
protection, and from then the 
growth of the industry until the 
outbreak of the War Between the 
States was swift. This conflict dis- 
turbed the supply of raw material 
and labor, and the industry for 
five years afterwards was stag- 
nant. 

Following the reconstruction era, 
the progress of the industry in the 
South was rapid. In 1860 the cot- 
ton spindles in the South num- 
bered approximately 522,451. By 
1900 the number had climbed to 
4,500,000. The early progress of the 
industry in the South was due 
mainly to proximity of raw cotton 
supplied, good and cheap water 
power, low taxation, and a plenti- 
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ful supply of labor drawn from 
farms nearby. 
It was after the war of 1861- 


1865 that Worth Street became a 
worldwide synonym for cotton tex- 
tile merchandising. Merchant 
houses earlier had been scattered 
through lower New York, in Lib- 
erty Street, Pearl Street, and other 
areas. Thereafter, the merchan- 
dising arm of textiles became cen- 
tered in a few blocks in the Worth 
Street area, where, with a few ex- 
ceptions, they still remain. 


Location and Size of Industry. 
At the present time about two- 
thirds of the cotton spinning mills 
are located in North and South 
Carolina, Georgia, and Alabama: 
a quarter are in New England, 
and the remainder elsewhere. Al- 
together 34 states from Maine to 
Texas and California have cotton 
mills and finishing plants. In all 


there are about 1200 separate 
establishments. 
The industry reached a_ peak 


with 37,885,000 spindles in place 
on January 1, 1925; on January 1, 
1947, it had only 23,816,914 spin- 
dles. This looks like a sharp con- 
traction in capacity, but each ac- 
tive spindle in 1947 processed over 
twice the quantity of cotton than 
the average active spindle in 1929. 

The increased productivity may 
be explained by two factors, i.e.. 
greater efficiency of machinery 
and longer hours of spindle opera- 
tions per wek. The latter develop- 
ment, however, is not due to long- 
er hours worked by employees. On 
the contrary, the present labor 
shift of 40 hours is the shortest in 
the history of the industry. It is 
largely the practice of running 
machinery on multiple shifts that 
accounts for the lengthier operat- 
ing time per spindle. 

Cotton mills vary greatly in size: 
a mill with less than 25,000 spin- 
dles would be called small; mills 
with 25,000 to 60,000 spindles rep- 
resent the medium classification: 
mills with more than 60,000 spin- 
dles are, comparatively speaking, 
in the large company class. Some 
of the very large mills have as 
many as several hundred thousand 
spindles. 

A number of important compa- 
nies in the industry have mills in 
different areas, and it happens 
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that there are aggregations of 
spindles under a single manage- 
ment that embrace as many as 
900,000 to 700,000 spindles. But 
even these more important con- 
cerns are not in the large corpora- 
tion class that is found in other 
industries. 


Sustained Demand Since 1945. 
The most surprising development 
in the business situation since the 
end of the war, and one which 
has confounded the analysts, has 
been the sustained demand for 
“soft goods,” especially cotton tex- 
tiles. It is now clear that the fore- 
casters, both government and pri- 
vate, seriously underestimated the 
demand for all goods, but in no 
area did estimates prove to be as 
erroneous as in cotton textiles. 

There are probably many rea- 
sons for the error; the memory of 
the prewar buyers’ market; the 
failure properly to evaluate the in- 
ability of the industry to expand 
its productive facilities during the 
war; the growth in population; and 
exaggerated optimism over the re- 
covery of foreign textile indus- 
tries. 

An important reason which has 
received too little consideration 
was the extent of the diversion of 
sotton textiles from civilian con- 
sumption to war use, our own and 
our allies. To be sure, the role 
of cotton textiles in the war was 
recognized, but seldom in quanti- 


tative terms and in relation to its 
effect on domestic civilian supply. 
In part, this was due to the ab- 
sence of adequate current statistics 
concerning W.P.B. programs. 

In 1942, the peak year of pro- 
duction, only 51% was available 
for domestic consumption, or ap- 
proximately 5.6 billion yards. In 
the two succeeding years, the 
amount decreased to 39 per cent at 
the same time that total production 
declined. 

The effect of the diversion upon 
civilian supply may be measured 
with a comparison with prewar 
availability. In 1937 and 1939, 
which were only fair years, the 
yardage available for civilian con- 
sumption averaged 8,172 million 
yards as against an average of 
4851 million for the four years 
1942-45. Thus, during the war 
years, when purchasing power was 
very high, the accumulated loss to 
the consumers amounted to 13,286 
million yards. 

It is not to be inferred from the 
foregoing that the 13,286 million 
yards diverted from civilian use is 
an accurate measurement of the 
cotton textile vacuum created by 
the war which, in addition to cur- 
rent demand, must be filled before 
production is in balance with de- 
mand. The cotton shirts, sheets, 
and bags not purchased and, there- 
fore, not worn out will not be re- 
placed by current purchases of an 
equal number. It does, however, 


Spindle activity for the period 1939-1948. Average hours per active 
spindle week and average active spindles are indicated. 
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give a reasonably accurate meas- 
ure of the drains made on both 
commercial and consumer inven- 
tories and the apparent limited ex- 
tent to which they have been re- 
stored. 

It should also be noted that the 
foregoing calculation is based upon 
availability during 1937 and 1939. 
a decade ago when both total pop- 
ulation and number of families 
were considerably below the cur- 
rent figures. Since 1939, the pop- 
ulation of this country has in- 
creased from 130 million to 145 
million. 


Cotton in the National Economy. 
Cotton is not only the cornerstone 
of the economy of the South—but 
is a major balancing factor in the 
national economy as well. Upon 
the maintenance and prosperity of 
southern cotton depend the main- 
tenance and prosperity of Wiscon- 
sin dairying, of Michigan automo- 
tive manufacture, of Minnesota 
wheat growing, of Iowa hog pro- 
duction, and the California can- 
ning industry, since the South can 
grow and manufacture all of the 
articles for which these states are 
famous—whereas cotton can be 
grown efficiently only across the 
tier of seventeen states stretching 
from the Carolinas on the East to 
California in the West. 

More than a thousand major 
peacetime uses for cotton are 
known. It is a matter of record 
that 99 per cent of the world’s 
population uses cotton in one form 
or another. Some statisticians 
have estimated that 90 per cent of 
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Exports and imports of cotton 
cloth. Millions of square yards. 


the clothing worn in the world is 
cotton. In normal years, cotton 
accounts for more than _ three- 
quarters of the poundage of tex- 
tile fibers—cotton, wool, rayon, 
silk, jute, and flax—used in the 
United States. 


Some Facts About Cotton. Not 
only has cotton the advantage that 
it can be washed and boiled and 
sterilized and starched, but it has 
the protective qualities equally 
valuable. A thread of cotton is 
stronger than a thread of wrought 
iron of the same circumference. 
Yet this strong fiber can be dis- 
solved into a liquid. The fiber 
will absorb 14 times its weight of 
water, but it can be woven so 
closely that it is wind-resistant. 
It can be spun so fine that a pound 
of cotton thread will extend more 
than 150 miles, or it can be spun 
so coarse that a cord of it will 
reach only a few hundred yards. 

It can produce textiles that are 
strong and tough and others of 
gossamer texture. It can be used 
alone to make fabrics, but these 





COTTON AND RAYON (SPUN SYSTEM) MILLS IN THE U. S. 
By Type of Operation and by State (Feb. 28, 1942) 


Courtesy, Bureau Census, Industry Division 
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can be filled, coated or treated 
with chemicals for the special 
needs of industry. It is so com- 
bustible that it is used to make 
explosives, yet it can be so treated 
that clothes made from it are 
“fire-proof.” 


Cotton Uses. Americans wear 
cotton at home, in the office, the 
workshop, in the field, and at play. 
They sleep surrounded by cotton. 
between cotton sheets, under cot- 
ton blankets, and on cotton en- 
cased mattresses with their heads 
resting on pillows having a double 
cotton covering. They have cot- 
ton towels and wash cloths in the 
bathroom, cotton drapes and 
shades at the windows, cotton up- 
holstered furniture with removable 
slip covers, cotton rugs, cotton 
towels and dish cloths in the kitch- 
en, cotton bags for fruits, vege- 
tables, sugar and many other edi- 
bles—cotton in every room in the 
house and in every wardrobe. 

Cotton supplies medical science 
with bandages and other materials 
for the relief of pain and suffer- 
ing while, paradoxically enough, 
as a base for death-dealing ex- 
plosives, it is a major war Ma- 
terial. As an explosive, it is es- 
sential in mining, road building, 
and agriculture. Cotton enters in 
the production of motion picture 
film. celluloid, and scores of other 
items which contribute to the ev- 
eryday comforts and pleasures of 
man. Cotton seeds, crushed, pro- 
vide the oils for salads and soaps, 
food for cattle and poultry, and 
fertilizer for soil. 

Cotton long has been sold in 
lieu of other fabrics because of its 
lower price. In tires it sells on 
merit for its strength; in many in- 
dustrial and consumer uses it is 
preferred for its quality of in- 
creased tensile strength when wet; 
in surgery and medicine it is su- 
preme for its ability to stand 
scrubbing, bleaching, and steriliz- 
ing. Tomorrow it will be equally 
accepted on merit for the new, 
largely unsuspected properties 
and finishes now being developed 
by painstaking research. 

Of the normal annual produc- 
tion of cotton in the United States 
approximately 60 per cent was 
consumed by American mills in 
the prewar period. Since early 
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> on ' ee 14: Percent 17.1] 44.5 14.2 20.0 22.3 53.9 21.9 21.1] 22.3 
of The assembly of every million a a ee fotal,.| 8,671] 2,171] 46,228] 269,876] 96,220] 195,692] 2,992,490] 405,150] 56,790 
D- cars 1s estimated to require the Percent... 9.6 30.0 Tex 13.6 14.0 37.3 w.3 11.8 10.8 
. Rhode Teland, Connecticut..Total..| 3,17 761 16,864 71,592] 27,412] 73,512] 1,301,520] 264,860] 35,029 
S, production of about 400,000 acres Percent..| 3.5] 21.0 2.6 3.6 3.9] 4.0 5.4 7.8| 6.7 
, , : 6 . . ’ > , Me . : 
id of cotton farms. The pneumatic i ee 3,591] 250] 27,594 51,254] 30,780] 13,576] 1,003, 63,068) 25,201 
: : :, . Percent.. 4.0 3.5 4.3 2.6 4.4 2.6 4.2 1.5 4.8 
"aD « . rk “2 . "a , ‘ 7 
tire casing whose strength and life Widdle Atlantic States..Total®| 2,618| 160] 16,308] 64,058] 20,084] 6,212} 589,436] 67,372] 30,485 
in —now vastly improved bv a new Percent.. 2.9 2.5 2.9 5.9 2.9 1.6 2.4 2.5 7.6 
| ; . : Midwestern States....... Total ?} 364 is} 3,916 12,272} 3,234] 1,622 116 ,084 5,980] 2,248 
ts | type of heat-resistant cord fabric Percent.., .4) = .2 6 6 5 3 5 2 4 
n 1s dependent on cotton, accounts 1tncludes Arimneas, California, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, Oklahoma, Tennessee, Texas and Virginia, 
' ; ‘ ; * Includes Delaware, Maryland, New Jersey, New York and Pennsylvania, 
7 for the consumption of about five “tnelaiee Titiasis, Iniam, Waige, Mie cad Mocmen. 
is ; pounds of raw cotton. In a single ‘Since 1942 there has been a slight decrease in machinery in place. Inventory 
: = , , . for March 1946 shows: cards, 90,542; combers, 7,067; spinning spindles, 25,871, 
* tire, the cord fabric is the equiv- 893: and looms 506,123. 
t: alent of more than two miles of 
1 cotton cord yarns. About -90 
d pounds of cotton go into the pro- ployed in the pétroleum, paint, The importance of this outlet for 
= duction of the average passenger chemical, and food manufacturing cottons may be gauged by the 
y —— industries. fact that replacements and expan-' 
v. In important measure, too, cot- Another factor which contrib- sion of this service, developed 
2S ton—though its identity may be utes to the consumption of cotton without any definitely organized 
d obscured — serves other great is the American fetish for cleanli- effort, now account for the annual 
manufacturing industries. The pro- ness. That demand for scrupulous absorption of approximately $25,- 
in duction of electrical equipment cleanliness finds expression in 000,000 worth of cotton textiles. 
2S and appliances, shoes, furniture, Federal statutes, state laws, and 
se rubber and pyroxylin-coated fab- local ordinances of a wide variety, Work Uniforms. But in this 
rics for a host of purposes—lug- and setting even more exacting field of new uses for cotton there 
y gage, aircraft, to mention a few— standards is the force of public is probably none that holds greater 
all account for cotton consumption opinion. The result has been a promise than the market for unl- 
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forms and other garments for in- 
dustrial, office, and store em- 
ployees. Entirely aside from the 
point of cleanliness, it is recog- 
nized that employees in uniforms 
are more efficient, with a distinct- 
ly improved morale. 

More than that, safety is an- 
other end which is directly served 
by uniforming employees, par- 
ticularly in steel mills and other 
plants where the atmosphere is 
frequently beclouded by vapors, 
gases, or steam. 

Aside from novel military uses. 
the most significant development 
in cotton consumption in recent 
years is the swift growth of con- 
sumer appreciation of the comfort 
and other qualities of apparel cot- 
tons. Gaining expression on a 
notable scale in 1929, an increasing 
demand for apparel cottons—in 
both men’s and women’s wear field 
—boistered consumption of cotton 
during the depression years when 
the demand in industrial fields 


was drastically curtailed. 

A decade or so ago, cotton fab- 
rics were mostly utilitarian. They 
had little beauty. They were the 
Cinderellas of textiles—indispens- 
able in industry and in the kitch- 
en, synonymous with overalls, 
work shirts, and calico, but never 
mentioned or tolerated in the 
world of fashion. 

The transformation of cottons 
from that lowly rank to the com- 
manding position they now occu- 
py in the field of fashion and in 
the home is a modern miracle. Old 
prejudices have been overcome by 
sclence and manufacturing genius 
—cottons have achieved style, col- 
or, and beauty to combine with 
their admitted practicability and 
economy. Pre-shrunk, permanent 
starchless finishes, air-conditioned, 
anti-crease, water-repellent, and 
other modern cottons, undreamed 
of a scant twenty years ago, are 
today available in crossroads vil- 
lage stores. 





COTTON AND RAYON (SPUN SYSTEM) MILL MACHINERY 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


By Size Groups and by State (Feb. 28, 1942) 


Courtesy, Bureau Census, Industry Division 
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STATE AND REGION 1,001 | $,002 | 10,002 | 20,001] 30,001] 40,001 | $0,001] 75,001 
Total | pl tw] tel te to to | to to to Over 
milis | 1,000) ¢ 499 | 10,000] 20,000 | $0,000] 40,000] 50,000 | 75,000] 100,000 | 200.900 
United States Totel..... j 06 ~ 65 185 287 135 70 53 68 29 24 
Cotton Growing States...... 766 4 58 155 261 1221 $§ 44 43 16 1s 
Nortn C@rolind, ...scccccsecece 331 1 20 84 35 47 15 10 7 2 2 
South Obrolina, ....cssesesceee 157 1 4 10 31 40 25 18 17 ? 4 
OSBP Rc cc ccccccccccccescess eel 126 1 2 22 44 vs > 6 10 2 4 
SEER, sceccccececeéesececnce %*|—~ 5 S $2 % 5 7 4 ' 1 
Cther Cotton Growing States’*.. 77 1 15 18 21 ~ 1 3 S 2 2 
New England States......... 106 8 5 13 & 13 eC 24 ll et 
Massachusetts. ...c.cccccccceces $8 3 2 3 7 4 6 § 1? 4 7 
Rhode Island and Connecticut.. 50 1 + 2 4 ‘ 3 2 § 5 2 
Maine, New Hampshire and 
Pass. ccoccccceccecscccccces “ui-r- 2 2 1 4 1 2 4 2 
Middle Atlantic States*.... 26 | —— | ——- € 2 5 2 1 1 2|—-—-—- 
Midwestern States”......... 7 1 1 1 1 2 1, —— | -—- 
NUMBER OF LOOMS IN PLACE 
101 | 201 401 | 601 801 | 1,002 1,501 | 2,001 
Sal) P| te | te to | to to | to to to a 
mille 200 | 400 600 | 800 1,000}1,500 |2,000 | 3,000 , 
United States Total..... 972 298 25 174 oF 64 $9 7S 32 38 1 
Cotton Growing States...... $31 73 $1 123 80 55 46 49 22 26 6 
Worth Carolin@......ssessecses 151 20 21 39 27 “4 15 ~ 2 5 2 
South Caroling, ......eseeseees 150 2 5 19 21 24 17 28 2 12 2 
DE neiedseeccoesssestsocoss 97 22 1 25 13 6 ? 5 s 4 1 
DL, ot oronccccdeubsan ase i S4 4 2 18 11 6 4 5 1 3 
Other Cotton Growing States’.. 79 15 14 24 » § 3 $ 2 4 
New England States......... 155 41 19 25 - 4 1 a2 & re S 
Massachusetts... ...ccececccees 71 1s c 2 2 2 4 14 5 5 5 
Rhode Island and Connecticut.. 61 20 G = 4 2 6 6 1 3 1 
Maine, New Hampshire and 
Vermont. cn ccccceccceceesseees 23 3 2 “ 2 1 2 5 3 1 
Middle Atlantic States*....| 273 176 $3 25 ? 5 1 4 1 wi ae 
Midwestern States®......... 13 - 2 1 os i ——_~— _ | — —— 









































2 Includes Arkansas, California, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, Oklahoma, Tennessee, Texas and Virginia. 
* Includes Delaware, Maryland, New Jersey, New York and Pennsylvania. 
* Includes Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, and Wisconsin. 
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The shapeless calico wrapper of 
other days has given way to the 
styled cotton house dress, and 
well-dressed women delight in cot- 
ton sports clothes, cocktail frocks. 
and evening gowns. 


Fortunately for the men, sum- 
mer fashions no longer demand 
that they be uncomfortable, and 
the result is that increasing num- 
bers of men each summer find 
smartness and comfort combined 
in cotton summer wash suits or 
slacks. 


A significant war development 
was the creation of simple, smart, 
functional and inexpensive work 
garments for the millions of wom- 
en workers in the nation’s air- 
craft, ship building, and armament 
industries. For these tasks a new 
type of women’s wear was re- 
quired, and the cotton industry 
soon supplied it. 


While these wonders were be- 
ing wrought in the field of apparel 
cottons, a similar development in 
household cottons was in progress. 


Colors and Cottons. No ap- 
praisal of improvements in the 
manufacture and finishing of cot- 
ton textiles would be complete 
without some detailed reference to 
the remarkable advances, first, in 
the manufacture of fast-color dyes, 
and, second, in their application. 
The skillful mastery of colors on 
the part of textile technicians has 
had a far-flung influence that it 
is impossible to evaluate. This de- 
velopment contributed substantial- 
ly to the acceptance of styled cot- 
tons for women’s wear. 


Other branches of the cotton 
textile industry also began _ to 
study the possibilities of color in 
connection with their own prod- 
ucts. As a result, we see colors to- 
day a predominant sales influence 
in such commonplace articles as 
bed sheets and pillow cases, terry- 
cloth towels for the bath, and even 
dish towels for the kitchen. The 
styling of these items through 
color has increased production 
within the industry because it has 
stimulated the turnover of retail 
stocks and replacements of these 
items in individual households at 
a much faster pace than could be 
effected in any other way except 
by lowering quality to shorten life. 
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The industry sponsored and contributed heavily to the construction of this 











THE TEXTILE industry is located 
geographically along the 
Eastern Seaboard of the United 
States; it has had a tremendous 
influence on the economic, cul- 
tural, and social aspects of those 
states in which it has grown. 

The textile industry offers the 
necessary balance between agri- 
culture and industry that is so 
necessary to the proper develop- 
ment of the community and the 
state. 

It is a progressive industry, not 
only from the viewpoint of manu- 
facturing technique and human- 
ized personnel relations, but from 





vocational school at Belmont. N. C 


What the Textile Industry 
Mieans to a State 


By HUNTER MARSHALL 


N. C. Cotton Manufacturer’s Assn., Inc. 


The textile industry influences the economic. 


eultural. and social life of a state and a 


community. North Carolina and Georgia cited. 


its active participation in and con- 
tribution to the welfare of the 
state. 

Space does not permit in this 
issue a study of the textile in- 
dustry’s contribution to each and 
every textile state, so the story of 
the textile industry of North Caro- 
lina will be the example selected. 
Although other states do not have 
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as many spindles as North Caro- 
lina, the textile industry's con- 
tribution to the economic, cultural, 
and social life of those states is 
no less important. 


North Carolina’s Largest Indus- 
try. The North Carolina Piedmont 
is the center of tobacco manufac- 
turing and the center of southern 
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furniture manufacturing. About 
three-fourths of America’s cig- 
arettes are made here. Yet, with all 
this, the predominant industry is 
textiles—textiles, the state’s earli- 
est industry and still by far its 
largest. Though the textile in- 
dustry now covers a larger part 
of the state than the Piedmont, it 
is still concentrated mainly in this 
area. 


Early Textiles. Most authorities 
agree the first cotton mill in North 
Carolina and probably the first 
below the Potomac was built in 
1813 on a small stream near Lin- 
colnton by Michael Schenck, a 
native of Lancaster County, Penn- 
sylvania, who came to North Caro- 
lina in the 1790’s. Some of the ma- 
chinery for the mill was purchased 
in Providence, R. I., and hauled 
by wagon from Philadelphia. 
Other parts were made in Lincoln- 
ton by Absolom Warlick, a skilled 
worker in iron. 

In the next two decades a dozen 
or more mills sprang up in the 
central part of the state. The 
names of these pioneers in textiles 
are still prominent in the life of 
the state today. In 1840 there were 
25 mills in operation in North 
Carolina. The total number of 
spindles was 47,900. There were 


less than 1,500 operatives. Many 
of the mills ran only a part of 
the year. Quite often the water- 
power was imperfectly utilized, 
and the mills had to stop running 
when the streams were abnormally 
high or low. Each mill was its 
own dilistributor and depended 
chiefly upon local demand. 


Industry Destroyed by War. 
When the Civil War broke out the 
state had less than $1,500,000 in- 
vested in cotton mills. This seems 
small today, when one relatively 
small mill represents a far greater 
investment than that. Even so, 
only a few of the cotton mills—so 
vital in wartime, even then— 
escaped destruction in the conflict 
between the states. The few which 
did survive were worn by the 
strain of wartime production just 
as are mills today, which are 
spending vast sums on moderniza- 
tion and replacement of over-age 
machinery. 

But back then, to all practical 
purpose, the North Carolina tex- 
tile industry was wiped out. The 
whole economic system was dis- 
arranged, and there was no new 
capital. But by 1870 the industry 
was beginning to rebuild and to 
expand. There was no help from 
outside. It was done by the people 
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themselves—people who had al- 
ways been used to work, people 
who had not gotten into the work 
habits of the plantation system. 
A Winston Churchill of the day 
might have called their job one 
of “work, sweat, and tears.”’ 

Many or most of the mills were 
small community affairs. Farmers, 
doctors, school teachers, butchers, 
and candlestick makers invested 
in them, maybe buying a share or 
shares on the installment plan. 
Mills sprang up in little towns in 
which no one could be considered 
comfortably wealthy even by the 
standards of those days. In later 
years several large mills were 
built with foreign capital but not 
in this period of the region’s own 
rebuilding. 

The development of the means 
to transmit electricity long dilis- 
tances came in the last decade of 
the last century. By the middle 
1890’s other towns, not even situ- 
ated on streams, wanted mills. And 
they built them. The first mills 
had to seek shoals for power. With- 
out the new technology of hydro- 
electricity, mills would probably 
have been concentrated at the 
larger water power developments. 

With such a background it is 
not hard to understand the friend- 
ly relationships which character- 
ize the industry until this day. 
Capital and management and labor 
rose from the region’s own people 
and resources, and the mills were 
run along rather human lines. The 
growth of industry relieved the 
struggle for existence on agricul- 
ture, and people left the farms for 
the mill communities where they 
could get some cash and have a 
part in the social life the towns 
and communities afforded. 


Economics. Yesteryear and To- 
day. Compare the approximately 
48,000 spindles in North Carolina 
in 1840 with over five and a half 
million today. The state turns out 
ten billion square yards of cloth 
annually, slightly more than a 


A typical house in the cotton mill 
town of Cramerton, N. C. The 
houses have recently been sold to 
employees at a fraction of what it 
would cost to build them today. 
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fifth of the nation’s total. Compare 
the few hundred operatives in 
1840 with the number today— 
about 220,000. In fact, two out of 
every three industrial operators in 
North Carolina are employed by 
the textile industry. 

Although only about a fourth of 
textile operatives are in the classi- 
fication of “skilled,” the average 
weekly and average hourly earn- 
ings of textile operatives are high- 
er than those for all manufactur- 
ing industry in the state, according 
to statistics of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor. And North Carolina 
is a state of relatively diversified 
industry, with many industries 


requiring a quantity of skilled 
people. 
Since September 1939, the 


wages of North Carolina textile 
operatives have increased about 
186 per cent. The buying power 
of the operatives has increased 
tremendously. For, according to 
latest Department of Labor figures 
available at the time this is writ- 
ten, the cost of living in the same 
period rose only about 63 per cent. 
Today textile operatives are very 
near the top of the southern wage 
picture. Only in a very few in- 
dustries in the South do workmen 
receive over the average hourly 
wage of $1.04 that prevails in the 
industry as this is written. 


Working and Living Conditions. 
So, economically, in payment of 
wages and taxes, the textile in- 
dustry has had a large impact upon 
the life of the state. But tradition- 
ally, in North Carolina as well 
as in the other southern states, 
mills do more than just process 
fibers. They process citizens. The 
last half century has brought al- 
most unbelievable progress. in 
working conditions. and sick bene- 
fits and paid vacations are by far 
the rule rather than the exception. 

Not all mills own the homes in 
which a part of their employees 
live. But among those that do, 
housing conditions have improved 


The kiddies enjoy both morning 

and afternoon periods in the large 

Swimming pool at a summer camp 

provided for children of employees 

by Carlton Yarn Mills at Cherry- 
ville, N. C. 
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greatly. In the industry it is pos- 
sible to find duplicates of homes 
built and sold to veterans for 
$8,000 being rented to operatives 
for $2.50 a week. 

some mills have built modern 
cafeterias for their employees. A 
few provide summer outdoor 
camps for children of the em- 
ployees. Nearly all have recreation 
centers, athletic directors, kinder- 
gartens, and the like. Mills which 
are in a community to themselves 
have often built and donated 
school buildings to the county. It 
is not unusual for mill communi- 
ties to provide school supplements. 


Industry Sponsors Education. 
The textile manufacturers in North 
Carolina have been one of the 
moving spirits behind the fostering 
of a fine public school system. 
For more than a half century the 


industry in North Carolina has 
been building upon the theory 
that compulsory education and 


happy living conditions are vital 
to progress. 

The records and minutes of the 
North Carolina Cotton Manufac- 
turers’ Association are filled with 
resolutions, committee reports, and 


presidential addresses urging a 
stronger compulsory school law 
and rigid compliance with the 


existing law. Since the association 


was organized in 1906 there has 
hardly been a meeting that mem- 
bers haven't urged the strengthen- 
ing of the law in this respect. 
The the association 
are permeated with efforts to ob- 
adequate ehild 
education 


minutes of 


tain passage of 
labor and compulsory 
laws. Each year since the turn of 
the century has brought improve- 
ment in education, as well as in 
working and living conditions. 

Not only have the mills worked 
for over a generation to improve 
the educational status in North 
Carolina, but have sought to stim- 
ulate boys and girls to finish high 
school and have offered incentives 
for them to go on to college. 

So much for the past. 


The Future. There are two 
trends in the industry, in North 
Carolina and elsewhere, which 


unmistakably argue well for the 
future. One is the program of 
modernization and replacement of 
old machinery. Trade sources 
estimate the whole industry will 
spend as much as a billion dollars 
in this program in the next five 
years. Existing plants are being 
improved, whereas after the first 
world war there was a period of 
mushroom expansion. 

The other trend is toward re- 


search. Many times more is being 
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spent on research today than ever 
before. The textile schools, at or 
below the college level, are liter- 
ally bursting at the seams. Textiles 
is becoming definitely a career in- 
dustry, and there is inclination to 
hope, if not believe, that by re- 
search and modernization textiles 
can get away from a “boom and 
bust” cycle. 

Research and higher textile edu- 
cation go hand in hand. North Car- 
olina has the world’s largest col- 
lege level textile school in the 
School of Textiles at N. C. State. 
Recently the industry in North 
Carolina has contributed over 
$800,000 to a foundation, the pur- 
pose of which is to obtain the best 
professors available for N. C. 
State. This year the enrollment 
at N. C. State’s school of textiles 
was around 850, the largest of all 
time. Plans are under way for a 


large physical addition to the 
school. 
Similar foundations such as is 


found at N. C. State have also 
been formed for the textile schools 
at Clemson College in South Caro- 
lina and at Georgia Tech in Geor- 
gia. 
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Some of the mills grant scholar- 
ships to N. C. State. Also some 
mills in North Carolina have long 
sponsored rather extensive voca- 
tional training programs. Recently 
the industry sponsored and con- 
tributed heavily to the North Caro- 
lina Vocational Textile School at 
Belmont, midway between Gas- 
tonia and Charlotte. Here ex-Gl’s 
are taught textile skills. Here 
high school students come for tex- 
tile courses. Here operatives in 
the surrounding mills go to school 
and fit themselves for a _ better 
job. Buses pick them up at mills 
or schools and return them, 

The textile industry has meant 
much to North Carolina and its 
development. And North Carolina 
has meant much to the textile 
industry and its progress. But this 
could never have been “possible if 
North Carolina had been inclined 
to impose conditions upon the in- 
dustry at various stages of devel- 
opment which would have put 
the mills of North Carolina at a 
competitive disadvantage with 
those in neighboring states. 

We have given the reader the 
historical background of the tex- 





Last Friday afternoon the 
superintendent had trouble 
with a drunken workman, 
who drew a knife and at- 
tempted to cut him. The su- 
perintendent knocked the 
man down and threw him 
out, after taking away his 
knife. Later the superin- 
tendent was warned that 
ithe workman’s] two broth- 
ers were armed and waiting 
for him. 

Nevertheless the superin- 
tendent went quietly on his 
way home armed with noth- 
ing but a spinning roll. As 
the superintendent ap- 
proached the brothers, they 
advanced on him with shot 
guns. 

The superintendent 
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In Retrospect 
(Textile Industries, February ’07) 


knocked the foremost one 
down with his spinning roll, 
seized the gun just as it was 
fired, jammed the barrel 
between his legs, where he 
held it, and in the mean- 
while with his free hand 
seized the gun which the 
other man was_ pressing 
against his side and broke it, 
so that it was put out of ac- 
tion. He then knocked one 
of them senseless with the 
gun, while the other fled, 
and then peacefully went 
about his business. 


The superintendent is now 
thirty-six years old and has 
been working in the mills 
continuously for. twenty- 
eight years. 
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tile industry in North Carolina 
and we have show its progress and 
its participation in civic affairs 
As stated at the outset, the textil 
industry in other states is doing 
a comparable job. Here are some 
facts about the textile industry of! 
Georgia, which is neither the larg 
est nor the smallest textile state 


Georgia's Textile Industry. Tex 
tile manufacturing is Georgia: 
oldest and largest industry. There 
are 175 spinning, weaving, and 
finishing plants operating mors 
than three million spindles. One 
hundred thousand operatives are 
employed in Georgia's textile mills. 
and during recent months som« 
1,200 new jobs were provided by 
the industry. 

Taking into consideration the 
100,000 employees in the mills, to- 
gether with their families and de- 
pendents, at least one-sixth of the 
state’s white population is depend- 
ent upon the textile manufacturing 
industry for the family income. 

During 1946 Georgia textile 
mills paid out a total of $190,000.- 
000 in wages, meaning that nearly, 
four million dollars are distributed 
weekly in the textile mill com- 
munities of the state, and provid- 
ing the state with its greatest 
single source of wage income. 

Studying the consumption of 
raw materials, we find that in 
cotton manufacturing alone the 
Georgia textile mills used an aver- 
age of 2,100,000 bales of cotton pe: 
year for the last five years, whil 
during that period the Georgia 
farmers grew an average of only 
741,000 bales of cotton. The textile 
plants consumed three times as 
much cotton as was produced by 
the farmers of the state. 

Thus, further emphasis is given 
to the textile industry’s importance 
to its state. 

No one can pretend to predict 
the future. But everything seems 
to argue well for sound and 
steady progress. For the need of 
textiles is basic, and the techno- 
logical genius of the textile in- 
dustry is working constantly to 
maintain the high standard of liv- 
ing of the textile operative in a 
highly competitive industry that 
is world-wide. Only through re- 
search and efficiency in produc 
tion can the job ever be done. 
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THIRTY-FIVE years ago, in 1913, 

the United States production 
of rayon synthetic yarns and fi- 
bers amounted to less than 1,800,- 
000 pounds. Each year, with the 
exception of the years 1932 and 
1934, domestic production in- 
creased until in 1947 the total 
production of synthetic yarns and 
fibers came to the impressive fig- 
ure of 975,100,000 pounds. 

In addition to this poundage, ap- 
proximately 37,000,000 pounds of 
synthetic yarns and fibers were 
imported from several foreign 
countries. As many rayon and ace- 
tate manufacturers are increasing 
their production at the present, it 
is thought that the United States 
production of synthetic yarns and 
fibers will pass the billion pound 
mark before the end of 1949. 

These poundage figures include 
the viscose, the acetate, and the 
Cupra-ammonium processes. They 
do not include the production of 
nylon, protein, or  vinyon-type 
yarns and fibers. Nylon filament 
and staple production is expected 
to reach 25,000,000 pounds by the 
end of 1949. Actual vinyon produc- 
tion is not available. 


Reasons for Growth. Rayon and 
synthetic fibers of all types are 
known as man-made, scientifically 
engineered fibers, and yarns. Sci- 
ence and engineering very seldom 
stand still; they move forward to 
improve products, introduce econ- 
omies, and broaden their markets. 

In Europe it was a different pic- 
ture so far as synthetics were con- 





Industry 


By SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


Statistics and charts courtesy, Textile Economics Bureau, Inc. 


Phenomenal growth of the rayon industry is 
traced. Greatest growth during 19338-1948. 


cerned. Natural fibers were scarce 
and expensive when they were 
imported. The European mills 
needed a fiber to replace imported 
cotton and wool. 

In the United States natural fi- 
bers were cheap and plentiful. 
Ravon and the synthetic fibers 
could not compete with the natural 
fibers in the early days of rayon 
manufacture. The rayon industry 
experienced many difficulties dur- 
ing the first ten years of the strug- 
gle to develop a market. 


Rayon Industry Progress. During 
the early twenties and up until 
the depression years of 1930 many 
improvements were made in the 
line of synthetic fibers. The prod- 
ucts were accepted as more than 
just a substitute for real silk. The 
industry began an intelligent ap- 
proach to its problems, and the 
processing problems of the textile 
mills. From 1932 onward the ray- 
on industry made great strides in 
its progress. Prices were reduced 
very often due to plant economies, 
and the fabric technicians learned 
to use the various types in their 
proper places. 

The price reductions of the syn- 
thetic fibers and yarn was one of 
the most important factors that 
led to the growth of the industry. 

To get a clearer picture of the 
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remarkable growth of the syn- 
thetic textile industry, see Chart 
No. 1, which illustrates an inter- 
esting trend. 

The rayon industry showed the 
most growth during the past ten 
years. The viscose yarns and sta- 
ple and the acetate yarns and sta- 
ple developed independently of 
each other, and neither seemed to 
be affected by the growth of the 
other. In 1937 the acetate process 
produced 25% of the total filament 
yarn. It made a slight increase to 
28% by 1947. 

The acetate staple fiber in 1937 
was only 18% of the total fiber 
produced, but in 1947 the pound- 
age was increased to 26° of the 
total staple fiber. 

One reason for the growth of 
the viscose industry was its use 
in the tire cord industry. In 1937 
less than 1,000,000 pounds of vis- 
cose yarn were used in the tire 
cord industry. By 1947 this had 
increased to 227,500,000 pounds of 
filament viscose yarns, or approx!1- 
mately 40° of the total viscose 
filament yarn produced. The pro- 
duction of synthetic tire cord has 
been impressive, and it is well to 
keep in mind that it is about the 
same poundage as one-half million 
bales of cotton. There are several 
new plants under construction to 
produce additional tire cord. 
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Chart No. 1, showing U. S. rayon production for the period 1929 to 
present. Units are millions of pounds. 


From the foregoing it can be 
seen that a considerable portion of 
the increased production of viscose 
filament yarn went into the tire 
cord and allied fields. During this 
same period the acetate section of 
the industry increased its produc- 
tion and broadened its fields in 
the knitting and weaving mar- 
kets. 


Machinery Manufacturers Con- 
tribute. The textile machinery peo- 
ple have played an important part 
in the industry’s progress. New 
processing machinery ffor the 
weaving and knitting mills has 
improved products and lowered 
cost. 

Determination, scientific ability, 
and vision on part of the rayon 
manufacturers—coupled with high 
grade service organizations work- 
ing in the various textile fields, 
made the synthetic rayon industry 
a success. The fabric technicians 
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also played a most important part 
in the development of markets. 


Manufacturers of Synthetic 
Yarns and Fabrics. There are fif- 
teen companies with twenty-eight 
plants producing synthetic yarns 
and fibers in the United States to- 
day. Sixteen of these plants are in 
the South and others in the North. 
The synthetic yarn and staple in- 
dustry and its allied trades play 
an important part in the economic 
picture of our country. The indus- 
try employs more than 60,000 per- 
sons, and over 100,000 operators 
are employed in the various weav- 
ing and textile processing plants. 
The industry is well represented in 
the knitting field with over 40,000 
employees. Also there are many 
thousands in the dyeing, finishing, 
converting and sales departments. 

Both the viscose and acetate 
manufacturers produce filament 
yarn and staple fiber. The yarns 


are made in many different fila- 
ment sizes. The staple is made in 
many lengths and fiber sizes. 
Bright and dull lusters are made 
in both filament and staple prod- 
ucts. Chart No. 2 shows the fila- 
ment rayon shipments by trades 
from the year 1930 to 1947. 


Changes in the Rayon Textile 
Picture. During 1940 many changes 
were made in the rayon producing 
industry. The quality of rayon 
in general was improved, different 
type packages or put-up were in- 
troduced, and finer filaments be- 
came standard in many yarn sizes. 
Nylon entered the market on a 
large scale and received a welcome 
reception from the trade in gen- 
eral, especially the full-fashioned 
knitting division of the industry. 

During this period yarn quality 
improved so as to permit higher 
speeds in the textile processing 
plants. Large size cones appeared, 
and creels were changed over to 
handle the larger package. The 
rayon standard cone has increased 
n size from a pound package to a 
three and four pound cone which 
allows less creeling and offers 
cheaper warping costs. Knots per 
pound were reduced at the same 
time. 

By this time the cotton system 
of warping, with section beams, 
had been improved, and competed 
favorably with the silk system 
which previously was widely used. 
Speeds up to 950 yards per minute 
were practical for some numbers 

During this period several ray- 
on manufacturers began to deliver 
their products on section beams 
prepared for the cotton system of 
warping. This type of package or 
put-up soon became popular, and 
the trend continued in this direc- 
tion. This type put-up lowers the 
price of the rayon to the mill, and 
standard fabrics can be made much 
cheaper with a higher quality due 
to the less handling of the rayon 
filament yarn. 

By this time the finer-filament 
yarns were well established in the 
trade. These fine filament yarns 
quickly found their place in the 
lines of fine quality fabrics, which 
have an unusual degree of softness 
and excellent drape, and which 
have increased breaking strengths. 
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The fine filaments, or multi-fila- 
ey , RAYON INDUSTRY PROGRESS 
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20 Years of Textile Progress Shows 





Kewer Machines — Greater Output 





The Wool Industry 


By EDWIN WILKINSON 


National Association of Wool Manufacturers 


In 28 years the industry lost 34,000 looms, 
but preduction increased; average employed 
remained same, but work week much shorter. 


THE EDITOR’S request was that 
this article trace the modern- 
ization of the Wool Textile In- 
dustry over the past fifty years. 
It presented an interesting chal- 
lenge, for whatever else may be 
said about it, this modernization 
was not spectacular or glamorous 
compared to developments in 
other fields. From the public view- 
point there have not been any de- 
velopments to capture the imagina- 
tion and inspire awe on the scale 
of the horseless carriage with its 
rapid succession of improvements. 
widely heralded to promote sales. 
From the early 1900’s on, every- 
one owning or considering the pur- 
chase of an: automobile promptly 
learned of demountable tires, elec- 
tric headlights, the self-starter. 
100 horsepower—count ’em, 100— 
engines, balloon tires, and short- 
lived free-wheeling. And the pace 
of these breath-taking develop- 
ments has not diminished. Dy- 
namic, new contraptions which 
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take the shift out of driving but 
put shiftlessness into us confront 
us daily. Perhaps the ultimate in 
automobiles will be achieved when 
they do our toast to that just right 
shade of brown. 

What chance had the four-by- 
four automatic loom that would 
bang itself off if an end broke— 
and do it electrically. What chance 
I say, did this have against a con- 
traption that would fly, actually 
leave the ground, with a man in it 
and in a short span of years, less 
than half a century, become the 
horribly wonderful thing we know 
today, spanning oceans and conti- 
nents, jet-propelled, delivering 
atomic parcels of destruction un- 
limited. 

Sure, the growing lad would 
ook upon the magazine fed loom 
running long periods’ without 
stop, changing shuttles in _ full 
flight, and he would probably con- 
fess, ““That’s neat!’ But to him it 
was likely bush league § stuff 


stacked against a comparatively 
inactive, slightly glowing’ tube 
which led to the elimination of! 
the cat’s whisker and crystal and 
started unending arguments as to 
the most effective hook-ups. Ma 
and Pa shed their Martian look, 
discarded the headset and joined 
in the common enjoyment of the 
Joud-speaker. And now images 
come to us with sound coordi- 
nated. 

Against such a background it 
is a difficult task to report the 
progress of the wool textile indus- 
try—difficult and, I’m afraid, dull. 
But however dull, there has been 
definite progress. Much of it has 
resulted from the adaptation of 
developments in other fields—im- 
proved lighting through electricity 
—humidification control making 
fibers more amenable to the beat- 
ing they take—water conditioning 
to make their baths more agree- 
able. 


Advances in Lighting Increased 
Production. World War I brought 
home the realization of our in- 
crease in production potential 
through the adoption of multipl« 
shift operation. Under the spur oi 
necessity first and competition 
thereafter, it was found practicabl« 
as a result of improved lighting ar- 
rangements to better than doubl: 
industry production. From ther: 
on in, it was largely a matter 0! 
machinery improvement and flov 
arrangements in plant layouts. 
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Fewer Looms-——Greater Output. 
Higher speeds, larger packages, 
and accelerated chemical processes 
increased the production while the 
individual’s work hours decreased 
and the number of production 
units decreased. The accompany- 
ing table clearly illustrates this 
point. 

Seventy-two thousand looms in 
place in 1919 and nearly five mil- 
lion spindles produced nearly 314 
million yards of apparel fabric, 
but in 1947 about 4% million 
yards were produced and the 
loomage had dropped to thirty- 
eight thousand and more than a 
million less spindles. 

Scheduled work hours in 1919 
were 48 and 50 hours a week, 
depending upon the area. In 1948, 


a 40-hour work week was stand- 


ard. The number of employees for 
all practical purposes remained 
constant. No jet propulsion—noth- 
ing spectacular—but definite ad- 
vance. 


Wartime Developments. As im- 
pressive as this advance is, there 
is good reason to believe it is only 
the beginning. Wartime develop- 
ment of new techniques is quickly 
being seized upon. Electronic con- 
trols; improved plant construction, 
heating and lighting; new machin- 
ery design; new methods, all com- 
bine to present a panorama of im- 


provement that is exciting in its 


promise of greater output with 


reduced human input. 


For example, to mention but a 
few of the recent outstanding de- 
velopments in the textile machin- 
ery field, there is the so-called 
American system of spinning, the 
improved French worsted system, 
and the Sulzer loom. All these are 
commanding wide-spread atten- 
tion, and their rate of installation 
in the industry seems to be limited 
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Graphic illustration showing how production of wool fabrics has 
increased while the number of looms has decreased. 


only by their production. 


American System of Spinning. 
As is well known, the American 
system of spinning has come out of 
the studies designed to improve 
the method of spinning yarns of 
rayon staple on the cotton system. 
As these developments progressed, 
the imagination of the developers 
was fired with the possibility of 
carrying the principles still fur- 
ther and to make them suitable for 
the production of yarns entirely 
of wocl fiber, with such benefits 
as would accrue from the reduc- 
tion in the number of processes 
and the increase in machinery as- 
signments. 

Robert J. McConnell, of the 
Whitin Machine Works, speaking 
before the American Association 


of Textile Technologists, stated 
that it was his opinion that there 
was no question but that satisfac- 
tory yarns can be made on this 
system at a lower cost than on the 
regular. He cited that the equip- 
ment built today for processing 
worsted fibers on this new system 
consist of: 


1. Drawing arranged in three 
processes, 

2. Super craft roving frame, 

3. Improved long-draft spinning 
frame, for an aggregate of five 
processes from the top to yarn. 

The length of fibers which can 
be processed on the American sys 
tem is 56’s to 64’s top with a maxi- 
mum length of 4 inches. These 
tops should contain 2 to 3 per 
cent oil. He summarized the ad- 





Production 


(Million Linear Yards) 


Year End 
Machinery in Place 


Year Apparel Fabric Looms* Spindles 

1919 340 72,100 4,800,000 

1925 351 72,700 5.200.000 

1929 277 63,900 4,900,000 

1935 319 52.500 4,300,000 

1939 321 45,300 3,900,000 

1947 425 (‘est.) 38,000 ‘est.’ 3,500,000 (est. 


* Includes narrow looms as ™% loom. 


** Not strictly comparable year to year. 





Wage Earners 


Average 
Number Scheduled 
Employed** Werk Week 
169.000 48 & 54 hrs. 
167,000 48 & 54 hrs. 
149,000 48 & 54 hrs. 
167,000 40 hrs. 
158,000 40 hrs. 


170.000 40 hrs. 
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vantages and disadvantages as fol- 
lows. 

“The advantages are: The equip- 
ment would not require as large 
a financial outlay as for the regular 
equipment. From the standpoint of 
labor, there would be a consider- 
able reduction. For example, com- 
paring two layouts of four thou- 
sand spindles, one on regular sys- 
tem and one on American, there 
was a difference of ten operatives 
in favor of the American system. 
With an average wage of $1 an 
hour, this would mean a saving of 
$10 per spindle per year on a two 
shift basis. 

“The roving frame and spinning 
frame with the double apron 
drafting system are superior to 
the machines used for the same 
purpose on regular systems from 
the standpoint of fiber control. 

“The disadvantages ane: The 
small number of doubles make a 
well-combed and even top an ab- 
solute necessity. 

“The lack of flexibility, as only 
tops of certain length can be run. 

“There are probably many more 
advantages and disadvantages, but 
those given are the most impor- 
tant.” 


Modified French System. With 
respect to the modified French 
system, those present at the Second 
Annual National Textile Seminar 
at Shawnee-on-Delaware in May 
of last year heard George F. Bliss 
of Atkinson, Hasserick and Com- 
pany make some glowing predic- 


In Retrospect 
(Textile Industries, April ’07) 


Wages in English textile 
mills (per week of 55 hours). 
Oiler and belt “piercer,” 
$6.00; waste man, $5.04: slub- 
ber tenders, $4.80; doffers 


$1.44; secondhand of card- 
ing, $7.20; combing over- 
seers, $9.60. 

Spinners $3.84; spinning 
overseers, $8.40. Bookkeepers 
$7.20; mill superintendents 
$12 to $65.00. 





WOOLEN AND WORSTED MACHIN. 
ERY: IN THE UNITED STATES, DE. 
CEMBER 1947 
Bureau of Census, Industry Division 


In place 


at end of 
December 

1947 

Classification’ period* 
Woolen and worsted looms’... 38,572 
Pile and jacquard......... 1,760 
SS ray ae ee 35.212 
ee 28,703 
Nonautomatic .......+-.-. 6,509 
Narrow (50” and under)... 1,600 
Carpet and rug looms ...... 5.683 
Broad (8/4 and up) 2,329 
Narrow (6/4 and under) .. 8.354 
Woolen spinning spindles »- 1,661,198 
eee CE .cooseeecene 1,281,314 
Knitting mills’ ........... 128,900 
Garpet mile” wc ccc ccccnes 150,984 
Worsted spinning spindles ... 1,920,542 
SS PPeerrrTT rit 1,277,554 
ema 642,985 
Worsted combDS ...-ce-cscecs 2 656 
OS Pe a ee ee ae : 1.681 
"rere TT CT Tere fe 975 
‘Includes only power-driven machinery 
and excludes all machinery used _ ex- 
clusively for experimental or pattern 


making purposes. ; a8 
2Machinery set up in operating position. 
SLooms normally weaving fabrics con- 
taining by weight 25 per cent or more 
of yarns spun on the woolen and worsted 
systems. 
‘Mills producing weaving or knitting 
yarns for sale, or weaving yarns for own 


se. 

™Mills producing knitting yarns for own 
use. 

‘Mills producing carpet yarn for sale 
or for own use 











tions with regard to the French 
system of spinning. Mr. Bliss 
pointed out that until recently the 
standard French set consisted of 
approximately nine operations for 
up to 40’s counts, and ten to eleven 
operations for higher counts. 

Just prior to the war the bob- 
binier-intersection gillbox with 
patented lightweight fallers and 
rubbing aprons was developed for 
the fourth and fifth operations, 
eliminating operations No. 4, 5, 6 
and 7. The modern French Set with 
this new equipment would line up 
as follows: 

Three operations on intersectors. 
The fourth operation a coarse bob- 
binier-intersector. The fifth a fine 
bobbinier-intersector. The sixth a 
pre-finisher, and the seventh a 
finisher. 

Mr. Bliss contended that with a 
modernized French draw set, plus 
high draft spinning frames, using 
a draft of fifteen, a manufacturer 
will not make only a better yarn 
but will make a yarn at as low cost 
as on any other system under the 
same local conditions. Further- 
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more, Mr. Bliss pointed out this 
equipment is so designed that no 
special combing or tops are re- 
quired. 


Swiss Loom. Perhaps the great- 
est departure from the conven- 
tional, however, is to be found in 
the Sulzer loom. It is noteworthy 
in that it eliminates the bobbin 
carrying shuttle, and it is atten- 
tion commanding in that it in- 
corporates to a very high degree 
high precision. construction. 
Whether these looms in their pres- 
ent form are to be those that will 
gradually reach the industry in 
volume, or whether their nature 
will impose some limitation to 
their wide-spread adoption in the 
wool textile industry, there can 
be no question but that their de- 
sign and engineering principles 
will have a profound effect upon 
the loom of tomorrow. 

These examples are not the only 
developments in the textile field. 
but they are the ones which have 
probably commanded the greatest 
attention. New principles, new 
methods, new designs are being 
applied experimentally to all 
phases of textile processing with 
the view to either improving the 
process, accelerating, or eliminat- 
ing it. 


Modernization Essential. Be- 
cause of the highly competitive 
nature of the business, it will be 
unfortunate indeed for those who 
do not keep abreast of the future 
developments and avail themselves 
of the opportunities for economical 
production, as may be proved. 
through their adoption. 


In Retrospect 
(Textile Industries, March ’07) 


The Draper Co., Hopedale, 
Mass., are sending pocket 
dairies to all of the names 
on their “Cotton Chats”’ list. 
The company also has a 
surplus of their regular cal- 
endars— not the thermome- 
ter kind—those are very 
scarce, but will be pleased to 
send copies of the regular 
style to any cotton mill men 
as long as they last. 
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Industrial 


IN THE beginning industrial rela- 

tions at Avondale, I think, 
followed the same pattern—in the 
mill as on the farm; it was a neigh- 
borly pattern. 

My father and his family left 
the plantation in Barbour County 
in 1886. Most of the people who 
came to work at Avondale Mills 
in 1897 came directly from the 
country, and I think both they and 
my father left for much the same 
reason. People just could not make 
a living growing cotton at current 
prices; and there could not be any 
diversity of farming because there 
was no nearby industrial purchas- 
ing population. 

There are a few families in 
Avondale Mills today who came 
here in 1897. There are a great 
many more who often tell me of 
some pleasant personal relation- 
ship they had with my father. I 
think that he established one of 
the earliest kindergartens in a cot- 
ton mill community. My sisters, 
one or more at a time, were the 
first directors in this kindergarten. 
Today there are 9 of these and all 
wonderfully staffed. 


Early Labor Problem—Broken 
Window Panes, Boy Scouting. Up 
until 1907, when I left our planta- 
tion in Barbour County to come 
with Avondale Mills, there had 
been no labor disputes—or so far 
as I know, any effort at labor or- 
ganization. One of my first prob- 
lems dealt with window panes in 
the mill. Boys with their sling 
shots kept them continually bro- 
ken. One of my first activities was 
that of scout master to a village 
troup. There are fifty scout mas- 
ters in Avondale communities to- 
day and one of the series of fif- 
teen ads appearing monthly in 
The Saturday Evening Post deals 
with Avondale Boy Scouts. Today 





By DONALD COMER 


Chairman of Board, Avondale Mills 


we have no window glass problem. 
I am quite sure that cotton mill 
wages throughout the area were 
pretty much on the same low lev- 
el, and yet these wages were ac- 
cepted because there was a gen- 
eral knowledge that the company 
itself was not exploiting the situa- 
tion and that they were an im- 
provement on farm income. 


History Will Show Failures. If 
the history of textiles in Alabama 
is ever written, the story will have 
to do with many failures. Some of 
the plants that are now operated 
by this company or by Cowikee 
Mills, were bought because of their 
financial troubles or after having 
passed through bankruptcy. Suc- 
cess or failure was a case of nip 
and tuck. But for the personal 
credit of my father, I suspect 
Avondale itself would not have 
survived. 

I have spent many hours study- 
ing our cost sheets, searching for 
any evidence of unnecessary ex- 


Relations 


pense. It was not a matter of 
choice, but of necessity. Manage- 
ment, however, looked beyond this 
for every evidence of waste. It 
looked for every opportunity of 
improving quality and broadening 
merchandising horizons. Good in- 
dustrial relations, of course, helped 
greatly here in every way. 

I have told the story many times 
of how Avondale’s first order for 
cloth was sold at 1 15/16c per yard. 
Obviously everybody in the busi- 
ness was in the same boat, and 
the waters were rough. This condi- 
tion pretty well continued until 
the first World War. I believe 
many cotton mills had their first 
easy time during this war. Any 
record of that period would show 
that wages were increased prompt- 
ly, and it must have been on the 
whole satisfactory because there 
was little record of industrial dis- 
pute. 


War-time Wages Decreased. Fol- 
lowing World War I and as a re- 
sult of competition among some 
thousands of individual companies, 
part of the gains made in wages 
during war time were gradually 
lost. The industry as a whole at- 
tempted to maintain these wage 
gains; they attempted to improve 
the hour situation; but there were 
too many competing mills and 





The Editors. 





OUR request to Mr. Comer for this article came just as 

Avondale was completing its own 50th Anniversary. 
When the author mailed us his article he advised that “‘it 
is a little more personal and limited” than what the editors 
had in mind. The article is personal, and rightiy so, for 
it reflects the Comer philosophy of industrial relations.— 
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“Management must not only be concerned with the reward 
for capital investment, but must be concerned first with oppor- 
tunity for decent living.” 








hours remained long and wages 
reached lower levels. During this 
period President Hoover through 
the Department of Commerce at- 
tempted some leadership in both 
matters, but the final report from 
that administration was that we 
would have to continue “to stew in 
our own juice.” 


Textiles Ready for NRA. When 
Franklin Roosevelt was elected and 
before his inauguration, I wrote 
him a letter suggesting some help 
from his administration for a Fed- 
eral control of hours and the estab- 
lishment of a minimum wage. The 
day NRA became a law our in- 
dustry was there ready with Code 
No. 1. The gains established in this 
code were said to have been more 
than had been accomplished dur- 
ing the previous hundred years. 
The industry established a mini- 
mum wage, an eight-hour day, and 
did away with the last vestige of 
child labor. 


“Paragraph 7-A.” As a result of 
this there should have been an up- 
surge in industrial relations, but 
in NRA there was Paragraph 7-A, 
and we all know this was contro- 
versial. I think it was largely re- 
sponsible for the nationwide tex- 
tile strike in 1934. Although the 
strike failed, it left much bitter 
feeling. 

When the Supreme Court de- 
clared NRA unconstitutional I was 
president of the American Cotton 
Manufacturers Association, and the 
main effort of my administration 
was to have our industry maintain 
and hold those gains that had 
come to us under NRA. Shortly 
afterwards we had the Wagner 
Act, which we think was one- 
sided, but even so there is evi- 
dence everywhere that industrial 
management and employees can 
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work together under programs that 
promise better and better relations. 
I think the Taft-Hartley Act will 
be helpful in this direction. 


Comer Philosophy. In a recent 
program in Birmingham, manage- 





“My first concern is for the best 
interest of those who work un- 
der my direction.” 


“In the beginning industrial re- 
lations at Avondale followed a 
neighborly pattern.” 


“Every man who gives us a 
yard stick of success, other than 
dollars, is a boon to the race.” 











ment-labor matters were up for 
discussion. We had our Congress- 
man to represent the public; we 
had two labor leaders, and I was 
there to speak for management. I 
said then that while I was head of 
Avondale Mills and was at this 
meeting as representative of man- 
agement, my first concern was for 
the best interest of those who 
worked under my direction. I felt 
I had a dual responsibility. 

As time went on and the textile 
industry developed, as the _ boll 
weevil forced more and more peo- 
ple from the cotton farms into in- 
dustry, shifts multiplied from one 
to two and sometimes three, and 
there was a general improvement 





in the wage structure; there were 
more and more labor organizations 
and we began to have unions. I! 
continue to believe that any pro- 
gram to be good for one must be 
good for all and that certainly 
there should be some all time ef- 
fort to prove that management as 
such must not only be concerned 
with the reward for capital invest- 
ment, but must be concerned first 
with opportunity for decent living. 

My father while Governor in 
1907 said: 

“In the last analysis, where the 
interests of the corporation and the 
masses Clash and are at hazard, if 
the one or the other must take the 
risk of loss—statecraft, with un- 
erring judgment decrees that it is 
less dangerous first to secure the 
interest of the people.”’ 

My father always held that to 
create worthwhile jobs was a great 
social service, and I never knew a 
more indefatigable worker toward 
that cause. Does any one doubt 
that more jobs are a stimulant to 
higher wages? 

In this country there is pub- 
lished from time to time the high- 
est salaries of certain people over 
the nation. As a rule those in the 
highest bracket are our movie 
stars. It has been said, though, that 
in business our highest paid men 
are the cheapest, and the main 
thing that people who work need 
and are entitled to have, is the 
very best management. Society 
still values such service in dollars 
with perhaps too much accent on 
the dollar, which leads me to say 
that every man who gives us a 
yard stick of success, other than 
dollars, is a boon to the race. 

I once suggested a good many 
years ago that possibly the time 
might well come when people 
working in groups, which, of 





“Management's concern is 
not to try to plumb the limits 
to which people may work 
without physical exhaustion, 
but the limit with which they 
may work with zeal and spir- 
it and try to accomplish 
most.” 
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course, would have to include man- 
agement, might hire the money 
and supply themselves with the 
tools and so work for themselves. 
Of course, the present procedure 
is for money to get together and 
furnish the tools and hire the 
worker. I found that Owen D. 
Young had some years before that 
suggested the same thought in an 
address before the Business School 
at Harvard. 

It must be obvious that there 
is a need of progress in this mat- 
ter of fixing the reward as be- 
tween invested capital and the 
people who tend the machines. 
Leaving it to periodical negotia- 
tions In some cases seems to work 
satisfactorily and in a spirit of 
good will, but too often the atmos- 
phere is wrong, and even after 
agreements are reached it is only 
after both sides have said some 
hard things about each other. 


Profit Sharing System. People 
work for more than money, and 
that has been said a thousand 
times. The money should be there, 
but there has got to be something 
else besides. In our company after 
each wage advance under our 
present profit sharing system, any 
company earnings that may come 
because of improving conditions 
immediately begin to divide them- 
selves 50/50 between capital in- 
vested and the machine tender. 
There is no waiting for another 
period of negotiation. The system 
works automatically. 

It is true that our program is 
still new. It has only been on trial 
now for nine vears in one plant 
and seven years in all of the plants, 
and I don’t hesitate to say that is 
not long enough for us to claim 
that we have something that is 
positive in its result. However. it 
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“There is a need of progress 
in this matter of fixing the 
reward as between invested 
capital and the people who 


tend the machines.” 














“There is evidence everywhere that industrial management and 
employees can work together under programs that promise 


better and better relations.” 








, I feel sure, an effort towards 
something better than the old way 
as we continue to work together in 
good will. 

Management's concern is not to 
try to plumb the limits to which 


is 





Mr. Comer. 


people may work without physical 
exhaustion, but the limit with 
which they may work with zeal 
and spirit and try to accomplish 
most. In industry people are en- 
titled to at least a choice of two 
ways under which to work. This 
is the American way. Competition 
brings out the best in each and so 
progress develops. 

It seems to us at Avondale and 
Cowikee that the profit sharing so 
far as money reward is concerned 
is a partial answer to this philoso- 
phy. Management should continu- 
ally strive for the most possible for 
the people who work under their 
direction. 

There is a story I have heard of 
a cook who continued to dish out 
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oatmeal that had lumps in it. The 
mistress of the house complained. 
The answer was, “Lord, Honey, 
don’t you fuss; they eats it.” That 
is not the answer. The problem is 
to get the lumps out. 


The History. Those of us today 
who can look back fifty years in 
this industry can each see great 
changes in his own experience. The 
changes in the wage schedule, of 
course, are spectacular. Some 
young spinners and doffers fifty 
years ago worked twelve hours a 
day for 25c. The minimum wage 
today is 88c an hour. 

As these wages changed, the 
tools changed. The investment in 
textile machinery per job is more 
than tripled. Instead of the simple 
staple fabrics we now weave some 
of the highest quality and style. 

I can recall when there were 
two qualities of print cloth in this 
country, eastern and southern, and 
the southern always sold at a dis- 
count. 

As the rayon business developed 
and the finest and sheerest fabrics 
came into our markets, they were 
largely from southern mills. Skills 
and precision of performance have 
developed right along, and these 
things came coupled with good in- 
dustrial relations, not where peo- 
ple are “feudin’, fussin’, and 
fightin’.”’ 

In our mills today there con- 
tinue to be good personal relations. 
The man who runs the mill pretty 
well knows just what the wages 
paid in that mill will buy in the 
way of necessities and comforts, 
and as higher skills develop, peo- 
ple will be ready to graduate into 
other industries which require still 
higher skills. And what is good for 
our section has to be good for the 
nation. We would not have it oth- 
orwise. 
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20 Years of Textile Progress 





Yesteryear Experiences 





MY GOOD friend, the editor, has 

asked me to write an article 
for his 50th Anniversary edition, 
with particular emphasis upon my 
personal experiences and including 
some of the amusing and ridicu- 
lous, as well as the tragedies and 
pathos which have made my fifty- 
odd years in southern textiles a 
busy and interesting career. 

This is not intended as an his- 
torical or technical review, but is 
more in the way of bringing home 
to the more youthful executive and 
personnel managers the fact that 
they do not, as they seem to think, 
have all the troubles in the world. 

When visiting my younger 
friends who have attained execu- 


By J. C. 


Things Were Different Then 


EDWARDS 


Former General Superintendent 
(Retired) 


Textile operating men of today may have 
their troubles. But read what went on in the 


milis at the turn of the century. 


tive and managerial positions, they 
almost always try to impress upon 
me that we older fellows never 
had any real problems, and while 
I don’t mind lending them a shoul- 
der to cry on, what they need most 
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is a realization that there has nev- 
er been a time when all of us did 
not have our problems galore, and 
that he who would get ahead has 
needed the wisdom of Solomon, the 
patience of Job, and a personality 
more pleasing than I have ever 
been able to attain—though its val- 
ue is beyond measure. 

It is true that the types of trou- 
bles have changed, but they were 
nonetheless trying then as now. 
In fact I claim that none of you 
of today has more of a problem 
than I was to my overseers of that 
day, and he had a mill full of oth- 
ers just as bad as I. 


Child Labor. I could not have 
been more than eight when I start- 
ed working in the old Oates Mill 
in Charlotte, N. C. Most present 
day managers have heard of child 
labor, but few of them ever knew 
it as it was in those days. The 
Oates Mill was the only mill in 


Child labor was prevalent in those 
days. “My first job was cleaning 
rockers under twisters - - - - I slid 
along the floor with a waste mop 
cleaning the underpinning.” 
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the vicinity of Charlotte when I 
started working. My first job was 
cleaning rockers under twisters, 
and my pay was ten cents per 
twelve and a half hour day. I slid 
along the floor with a waste mop 
cleaning the under-pinnings and 
eross arms, as well as the head 
ends of the machines; and since all 
the floors were of pine, I collected 
plenty of splinters in hands, feet, 
and rump. 


This was before the advent of 
the Rabbeth type spindle, there 
being an open bearing on both the 


top and bottom spindle rail in. 


those days. This resulted in a con- 
stant fog or spray of oil, but lI 
didn’t mind because I could absorb 
just so much before it started drip- 
ping off of me. 


Supervising by Might. About the 
second day on the job another boy 
hit me in the eye with a bobbin 
which hurt so badly I forgot ev- 
erything else in my determination 
to kill him. As he ran around a 
circular warper with me close in 
after him, the boss caught me and 
beat all the fight out of me with a 
leather strap, but from this inci- 
dent I learned a lesson that stood 
me in good stead for many years— 
if you have got to fight, get in the 
first lick, the hardest, where it will 
count the most. 


We kids counted that day lost 
when we didn’t have at least one 
good fight to our credit, and the 
grown ups were about as bad. An 
overseer was pretty lucky if he 
failed to find some disgruntled 
fellow waiting to take him on at 
the door as he went out. These 
conditions prevailed on up to the 
early nineteen hundreds. 


Cleanliness. About 1890 every- 
body in the Piedmont Section 
seemed to have decided to build a 
cotton mill, and they sprung up 
like mushrooms all the way from 
Greensboro, N. C., to Greenville, 
S. C., Charlotte being the hub of 
the industry. About this time Char- 
lotte’s second mill started opera- 
tions, and I went over offering my 
valued services on a job picking 
up bobbins under the _ spoolers. 


There was not much choice since 
the pay was the same, as also was 
the filth. All the spooler hands as 
well as everybody else dipped 


snuff or chewed tobacco, spitting 
all over everything in reach, in- 
cluding the bobbins. There was no 
effort at sanitation of any “kind, 
and body lice had a heyday and 
were no respector of persons. 

This mill was quite advanced 
over the older ones, electric lights 
being the most advanced gadget. 
I was soon promoted to a broom 
handle which had to be cut off 
about mid-way up to conform to 
my height. 

Shortly after this promotion my 
boss made me stay in after stop- 
ping time and sweep up. When I 
was finally released, I learned 








Promoted to sweeper. 


why. As I left the downstairs door, 
two big brothers whom I knew to 
be bad scrappers were waiting for 
him. As he left the door one of 
them hit him in the face, Knock- 
ing him about fifteen feet before 
he hit the ground, then both of 
them were on him beating his 
head off. I could do nothing but 
watch the battle. After a few min- 
utes, which seemed a year, I heard 
one of the brothers yell to the oth- 
er one to get up because “he’s cut- 
ting hell out of me.” He yelled, but 
getting off the boss wasn’t that 
easy, for when they tried to get up 
the boss kept gritting his teeth and 
using that knife on anything he 
could reach. Well, all three were 
sights for the cleaners when they 
stopped from complete exhaustion; 
all recovered and the boss was my 
hero for a day. He had ta fire me 
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a few days later, though for nearly 
killing a fellow with an iron 
weight. Dad finished me off with 
a bunch of sticks. 

I next went to work in the card 
room. My waste box was near a 
pair of slubbers, and I was greatly 
interested in the workings of these 
machines. I noticed that the slub- 
ber hand jammed a bobbin under 
the front steel roll every time he 
doffed his frames; one day I asked 
him what he was doing. He, know- 
ing I was from the spinning room, 
told me he was winding the trav- 
erse. I didn’t know for a long time 
that he was stealing hanks as he 
twirled the hank clock. 


Stretch-Out. About this time 
some bright fellow started think- 
ing about the stretch-out, which 
we hear so much about of recent 
years. Well, I was chosen as the 
guinea pig in this first experiment 
because I was destined many years 
later to be the superintendent of 
the first mill to completely install 
the modern time study system. 

The revolving top flat card had 
not yet made its appearance—nei- 
ther did we have coilers. Instead, 
the sliver was delivered from the 
card into a railway box or trough 
situated under the calender roll. 
The box was provided with a con- 
veyor belt servicing eight to twelve 
cards. It was my job to care for the 
fronts of the cards, keeping the 
ends up; sweeping; cleaning out 
motes and fly, and doing anything 
I could to relieve the card stripper 
so he could take on twice as many 
cards as without me. The system 
worked out fine so they brought in 
more boys to further the venture. 


Safety. I don’t know why,_I es- 
caped the tragedy that befell many 
of the other boys who undertook 
this work. There was a box about 
eight inches square under the lick- 
er-in, open at top and front. We 
had to rake the motes from these 
boxes, and a large number of the 
boys had their hands cut up like 
shredded wheat by catching in the 
licker-in. The remedy, of course, 
was to use a stick or brush, but 
since there was no such thing as 
collecting damages for injuries, the 
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“One of the pranks of the larger boys here was to take me by the 
waist band and hold me out the third story window just to hear 
me beg.” 


only one who cared was the victim 
—and for him it was too late. 

There was a comic side, though, 
to this job, as with all others if 
you look for it. I explained that 
eight to twelve ends were deliv- 
ered into the railway trough to a 
conveyor belt, which in turn de- 
livered to a railway head very 
similar to the modern drawing 
frame, except that each head had 
an evener which compensated for 
an end down from any cause. 

I soon learned that spitting in 
the railway trough or dropping in 
any kind of sticky substance would 
lap up the head and make life 
miserable for the boy who ran the 
heads. He was always larger than 
I, though, so I had to provide an 
alibi before I pulled the trick. 

One of the pastimes of the 
larger boys here was to take me 
by the waist band and hold me out 
the third story window just to hear 
me beg. 


Increase to Twenty Cents a Day. 
At this juncture, another mill, the 
Ada, started in Charlotte, so I 
went over one day and hit the boss 
for a job. I liked him from the 
start. He was a big fat fellow and 
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looked down at me and asked me 
if I could make a living making 
bands at five cents a hundred. I 
said, yes sir. I started in next 
morning and, shortly after dinner, 
he came around and sized up my 
pile of bands; he counted them 
and found I had more than seven 
hundred. 

“IT can’t let you make but five 
hundred a day,” he said; but that 
was twenty-five cents, or fifteen 
cents more than I had been mak- 
ing, so I was happy with it, and 
beside that, I had lots of time to 
learn to doff. That was my goal 
now. 

A few weeks later one of the 
doffers was fired or quit, and I saw 
the boss trying to doff. He was 
sweating and fuming but making 
poor headway. So I went up and 
asked him to let me doff that box: 
he looked me up and down and 
said, “Can you doff?”’ 

I said, “Yes, sir,” and he said, 
“Well, damn it, doff!’”’ And I did 
it so well that I was all set. Our 
doff boxes were two hundred and 
fifty-pound affairs made of boiler 
plate and strip steel; I tipped the 
scales at maybe sixty. Given plenty 
of fare way, though, I could de- 


velop amazing speed with that box 
and woe betide the man, beast, o1 
machine in my path. The present- 
day tank had nothing on it as a 
demolition unit. I have accident- 
ally hit my superintendent at high 
speed. 


Pranks. Having attained my po- 
sition as doffer, I had more time 
to practice my yen for playing 
pranks on the other boys. We had 
a rest period each round if we 
tried hard. Since I was now on the 
night shift we frequently slept 
these rest periods and played dur- 
ing the day. I not only amused my- 
self playing tricks on the boys 
while they slept, but often inter- 
rupted production while the other 
help enjoyed the fun. One of my 
favorite tricks, which was always 
good for a laugh, was to blacken 
the hands of a sleeper, then tickle 
his nose and face with a straw. As 
the sleeper slapped at the invader 
he transferred the blacking from 
his hands to his face. The process 
was repeated till he was a real 
mess. 

One night I pulled a side split- 
ter. One of the boys went to sleep 
on a pile of burlap which was used 
to bale up the yarn; after apply- 
ing the blacking process I got the 
thread and needle used for sewing 
up the bales; then I folded the 
burlap over the sleeper and com- 
pletely sewed him up like a sack 
of meal. Then I started shouting 
fire. I almost got fired myself for 
this prank. 

I mention these incidents as 
pointing out just some of the vicis- 
situdes haunting those overseers 
and superintendents, that don't 
worry you younger fellows at all. 
They had plenty of other worries, 
though, as you shall see. 


Labor Scarcity. Things were 
moving fast, and mills were start- 
ing weekly all through the Caro- 
linas. Keeping in mind the fact 
that there were very few mills op- 
erating in this area, every one 
starting a new mill was put to it 
to get even a nucleus of experi- 
enced operatives to train the thou- 
sands of untrained help brought in 
mostly from the mountains and 
tenant farms. A man with three to 
half a dozen children was consid- 
ered a find for any mill, and the 
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old man was easily convinced that 
there was a land of milk and honey 
waiting for him, and that all he 
had to do was come and get the 
children’s pay on Saturday. 

Thousands of these kind of fam- 
ilies were moved to the mills, 
many of them taking practically 
nothing so that they had to be fi- 
nanced by the mill company, which 
in effect bound the operatives to 
the mills as if they were slaves; 
this condition led to a social and 
economic problem which was to 
foredoom most of these new mills. 

Mills started raiding each other’s 
villages at night, and while one 
superintendent was raiding a vil- 
lage several miles from his own 
mill, another mill would be busy 
moving some of his own help out. 
This condition was practiced till 
the early 1900's. 

Even where both parents and 
mill managements co-operated in 
trying to balance accounts, there 
were many disillusionments and 
heartaches. Few fathers contribut- 
ed anything to the family budget. 
The more industrious sometimes 
would carry the children’s lunch to 
the mill. Some genius put this to 
words far better than I can when 
he wrote the song, “Everybody 
works but Father; he sits round all 
day; feet in front of the fire, smok- 
ing his pipe of clay. Mother takes 
in washing, so does sister Ann: ev- 
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erybody works at our house, but 
my old man.” 


Credit, No Money. Many families 
never received a cent for wages, 
merely getting a statement of ac- 
count on pay day. This killed any 
incentive the operatives may have 
had to work, but the mill came 
back with the demand that they 
worked before they got any food. 
Credit with independent stores 
was, of course, out of the question, 
so many families were stuck in a 
hole they couldn't get out of. 

One old fellow, though, saved 
his mules and an old mountain 
wagon. He also saved his sense of 
humor. One morning about day- 
break he came through Charlotte 
with all his earthly belongings 
loaded in the wagon, and across 
the cotton canvas cover was 
scrawled this pertinent rhyme: 
“Fare the well McJonesville, [ll 
bid you all adieu. I may go to hell 
some day, but I'll never come back 
to you.” 

Speaking of moving, I was foot- 
loose and fancy free to go where 
I wished. No one seemed to care 
where I worked, just so I sweet- 
ened the kitty every Saturday, so 
I moved from Ada to Atherton t 
Alpha Mills in quick succession in 
Charlotte. Then the “big mill” at 
Pelzer, S. C., started, and as one 
of my bosses was there, I went 
down to work for him. Now maybe 
you think that wasn’t a jaunt for 
me. Why anybody who had trav- 
eled out of his home county was 
a muchly traveled man, and here 
I was leaving the whole state. I 
was about ten then. 

I, of course, got the job—head 
doffer at thirty-five cents a day; 
board and wash were one-sixty 
per week. Fifty cents left over, 
which I always sent back home, 


_ 
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so I was still helping Charlotte 
along. I was fortunate in getting 


board with a good man and wife 


Getting help in the old days. Until 
the early 1900’s mills raided each 
other’s villages at nicht, and while 
one superintendent was raiding a 
village several miles from his own 
mill, another mill would be busy 
moving some of his own help out. 
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who had two grown boys of their 
own. We, with another grown man, 
occupied the upstairs room. 

I was happy here for a few 
months. Every night I was privi- 
leged to sit with the family and 
read books and listen to the con- 
the people. | 
felt that at last some one cared a 
little for me. 


versation of older 


Head Doffer. Many of 
younger fellows never had any ex- 
perience with head doffers. Well, 
a good head doffer was worth a 
dozen presidents to an overseer, 
and a bad one would cause more 
labor trouble than all your labor 
racketeers. It was the head doffer’s 
job to take four green prospects 
and teach them to doff, keep the 
frames running, different numbers 
separated, and generally relieve 
the section man of these troubles. 
He was the top sergeant and had 
to be tough. 

I remember when I was head 
doffer I had to go to the section 
man about one of my boys who 
treated me with the utmost con- 
tempt. The section man told me to 
beat hell out of him. Now that par- 
ticular boy was twice my weight, 
but all I needed was an assist from 
my section man, so I went back to 
the job and with a top clearer I 
knocked the boy down in the al- 
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ley; I knew if I didn’t keep him 
down I was a “goner,” so I was 
still laying it on when someone 
pulled me off. The section man 
asked me why I was beating that 
boy. I said, ““You told me to!” And 
he said, “Don’t tell anybody,” and 
went his way. I had no further 
trouble with my boy. 

With the responsibility of man- 
aging these doffers, there came 
over me an entire change in my 
demeanor and perspective towards 
life in general. If a stranger asked 
me where the overseer’s office was, 
instead of sending him to the 
girls’ toilet I gave him the correct 
answer; playing tricks was out the 
window with me, and I really tried 
to please my overseers and to 
merit their goodwill and confi- 
dence. I also applied myself to 
preparing myself for the job just 
ahead of me and to help out with 
anything where I could be of serv- 
ice. 

So in due time I was promoted 
to an oiling job, where my pay was 
boosted to fifty cents per day. This 
job entailed one of the worst tasks 
I have ever had in all my experi- 
ences. I think this was the very 
first mill operated by electric pow- 
er. We knew nothing of alternat- 
ing current in those days, and a 
75 hp motor was as big as the side 
of a house. It was my job to clean 
out two of these motors at noon 
each day, and the fact that they 
were hot as a stove made no dif- 
ference to the damyankee who in- 
spected them after me. 

We had no compressed air, using 
only a hand bellows, a brush and 
small wire hook. Those motors had 
as many holes in them as a New 
Dealer has ideas, and we had to 
clean them all. 

This was the first mill I ever 
saw with humidifiers, and was my 
face red when I reported to the 
boss that one of them was afire. 
Maybe here were the first Rab- 
beth type spindles, but I am not 
sure about this. I think they also 
had hardwood floors. 

Section men had a closed cor- 
poration those days and would bust 
your head if they caught you try- 
ing to watch them fix a frame. I 
was lucky enough to save my sec- 
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tion man from a nasty fall one day, 
and after that he showed me lots 
of tricks about a frame that paid 
off in later years. 

It seems to me now that when I 
got onto an oiler’s job I was des- 
tined to stay there for several 
years. I was too young to be trust- 
ed with a section man’s job, so in- 
stead of changing jobs for more 
money and/or’ promotions, I 
changed more for experience or 
through a desire to be on the move. 
So for three or four years I 
changed from one mill to another; 
I finally landed a section in a mill 
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In Retrospect 


(Textile Industries, November '10) 


The fact that motor trucks 
are more economical than 
horses under certain condi- 
tions has been discussed and 
proven in a previous article 
in this magazine. 

It has been shown that 
horses can make from 15 to 
20 miles per day, and in or- 
der to be economical the mo- 
tor truck should be able to 
cover double that distance or 
else do the same mileage and 
carry double the loads. 

With a gasoline truck, suf- 
ficient fuel can be carried 
for two or three days’ serv- 
ice, and further gasoline may 
be procured at almost any 
village. 
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in South Carolina. I later started 
saving what I could to put me 
through school for at least a few 
months, since I had had no regular 
schooling to that time. 

At this point, I am wondering 
what part, if any, of the foregoing 
narrative has impressed you. And 
how does the fact that I cooked 
my own breakfast, put a piece of 
pancake and a half cup of mo- 
lasses in a tin bucket and walked 
five miles to be on the job at six 
A.M. elicit a measure of pity for 
me and others in the same circum- 
stances. When you read so much 
about the present-day youth prob- 


lem and the misguided efforts of 
the politicians to combat it, do you 
wonder why such kids as I were 
not forced into prisons all over the 
country from the environments in 
which we lived? 

Maybe we kids made better men 
by having been forced to meet and 
conquer the hardships of those 
days. Be that as it may, I have 
never heard of any of the boys I 
knew in my rounds ever getting 
into serious trouble of any kind. 
We didn’t have any trouble with 
the plumber because we didn’t 
have any plumbing. We didn’t 
miss the pleasures of listening to a 
radio nor even a phonograph be- 
cause we hadn't even heard of 
them. We did our own thinking 
because we didn't have the govern- 
ment propagandists to do our 
thinking for us. We didn’t miss 
the refrigerators because we had 
nothing to put into them. 

Getting back to the _ period 
where I was given charge of a sec- 
tion, I had, as it were, attained the 
status and responsibilities of a 
man. I was on my own to the ex- 
tent that I had at last achieved 
that opportunity to prove to my 
superior that I had what it takes 
and that his confidence was well 
placed. First, I knew the help and 
was vain enough to think they 
liked and respected me, and I had 
sense enough to know that I had 
to have the respect and cooperation 
of the operatives to make a suc- 
cess of the job. Being put in charge 
of those few operatives also im- 
pressed me that, as their leader, I 
must, like Caesar’s wife, be above 
suspicion and exemplary in con- 
duct. I realized that here was a 
foundation upon which I was to 
build my future. A few years be- 
fore I had coveted this job for the 
prestige which I longed for, but in 
the showdown I am glad that the 
responsibilities sobered and pre- 
pared me better to perform my 
duties honorably. 

Well, you know something about 
us operatives in the old days; you 
know what the superintendents 
and overseers had to put up with; 
so don’t take it too hard and feel 
that the world is against you now- 
adays if one of the humidifiers gets 
stopped up. 

And don’t lose your sense of 
humor. 
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Cotton 
Is Sai King 





By ED LIPSCOMB 


Director of Public Relations and Sales Promotions 
National Cotton Council 


Cotton occupies a more prominent place in 
the lives of Americans than any other fiber. 
Here’s what is being done to keep it there. 





THE AMERICAN cotton industry, 
representing fifteen million 
people, two and a half billion dol- 
lars of annual income, and seven 
and a half billion dollars of cap- 
ital investment, parallels the food 
industry in playing a vital part 
in the lives of more people in this 
country and in the world than 
does any other single industry. 


Textile Market. Cotton occupies 
a more prominent place in the 
lives of Americans today than any 
other fiber, and its versatility, 
lending itself to a myriad of uses, 
has captured for itself and is re- 
taining approximately three- 
fourths of all American textile 
markets. 

Varied and continuing attempts 
have been made to topple King 
Cotton from his throne, but be- 


cause of the many characteristics 
and qualities which are cotton’s 
alone, making it desirable for 
wearing apparel, household ar- 
ticles, and industrial applications, 
the King has held on to past mar- 
kets and added many more as suc- 
cessful research has brought about 
new uses and improvements. 


Mechanization. Cotton already 
has made great and_ successful 
progress in mechanization, and the 
industry is now conscious of the 
knowledge that this mechanization 
must spread throughout the Cotton 
Belt, replacing costly methods of 
growing and harvesting with more 
practical means. 

The culture of cotton is rapidly 
undergoing the greatest mechan- 
ical revolution the industry has 
known since the days of Samuel 
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Slater and his first mill in New 
England and Eli Whitney’s first 
cotton gin. Hand cultivation and 
picking will continue in a dimin- 
ishing scale for many years on 
farms, but the motor age is com- 
ing rapidly to the Cotton Belt. 
There have been many problems in 
mechanizing cotton cultivation and 
harvesting. There are still many 
kinks to be ironed out of some 
equipment which is already in use 
on mechanized farms. 

From an economic standpoint, 
it is fortunate that the swing from 
hand cultivation and harvesting 
has not been an overnight revolu- 
tion, but instead one that is taking 
place over the span of several 


years. As more and more farms are 
adopting mechanical equipment, 
displacing hand labor, industrial 
are expanding, 


enterprises and 
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new plants are mushroominz 
throughout the South. A large per- 
centage of the labor displaced in 
the primary handling of cotton 
is being and will continue to be 
absorbed in this new industrial 
empire, bringing about a proper 
balance between agriculture and 
industry. 

First in the modern parade of 
cotton growing are the tractor 
plow and tractor cultivator. One 
unit opens the soil, plants the cot- 
tonseed, and covers them again. 
When the seed are up, a mechani- 
cal cultivator plows out the weeds 
between cotton rows and simul- 
taneously drops _ fertilizer. A 
unique new method of chopping 
cotton is the flame burner which 
destroys weeds with no harm to 
the cotton plant. 

The last phase in which the 
machine can help the cotton farm- 
er is the mechanical cotton picker 
which harvests cotton fifty times 
faster than a man can pick it by 
hand. There are several types of 
cotton pickers now being manu- 


factured, designed for the various 
topographical conditions found in 
separate areas of the Cotton Belt. 

Keeping pace with the mechani- 
cal age and to meet the require- 
ments of machine-picked cotton, 
ginners have developed new equip- 
ment especially designed for cot- 
ton of this type. Installation is 
proceeding just as rapidly as man- 
ufacturers can make deliveries of 
equipment. 

From the gin, we branch off into 
cottonseed and linters. The plastic 
field has greatly broadened de- 
mand for linters. Cottonseed oil, 
too, is in heavy demand today, 
but research is constantly trying 
to unlock further secrets known 
to exist inside the cottonseed. 


Cotton’s Problems Being Solved. 
The cotton industry realizes and 
is fighting well and intelligently 
the three uppermost problems fac- 
ing it today: (1) improvement of 
quality through research; (2) re- 
duction of costs through increased 
efficiency, and (3) expansion of 





sales effort through promotion. 

Through their own organization, 
the National Cotton Council of 
America, the cotton farmers, gin- 
ners, warehousemen, merchants, 
cotton spinners, and cottonseed 
crushers are conducting an inte- 
grated and powerful program ol 
sales promotion, utilitzation re- 
search, production and marketing 
efficiency, and foreign trade de- 
velopment. 

During the past decade, cotton’'s 
progress in the field of sales pro- 
motion and merchandising has 
been phenomenal. In markets 
varying from fashion to industrial 
products, cotton is enjoying the 
benefits of a coordinated promo- 
tion program. 


Sales Promotion. Month after 
month, full-page Cotton Council 
fashion advertisements are appear- 
ing in consumer prestige publi- 
cations such as Vogue, Harper’s 
Bazaar, and Mademoiselle. The ef- 
fectiveness of fashion promotion 
is proved by the fact that today 
cottons stand out as the foremost 
American fashion fabric. This 1s 
dynamically shown by a survey 


Like elephants parading, this battery of mechanical cotton pickers marches across a field. One of these can 
gather cotton from 25 to 50 times as fast as a man can pick by hand. Machines of this type are this year going 





into production. 
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just completed by an unbiased fed- 
eral agency which indicates that 
women show an _ overwhelming 
preference for cotton apparel. 

The most glamorous and well- 
known of cotton’s fashion cam- 
paigns is the annual Maid of Cot- 
ton project. Under the sponsor- 
ship of the Council, a fashion and 
goodwill ambassador is chosen 
from the Cotton Belts most 
beautiful and brainy girls to rep- 
resent cotton on a 35,000-muile, 
six-month tour of the United 
States and Europe. This year the 
Maid is Matilda Nail, of Texas. 

Direct merchandising through 
fashion shows carried out by the 
Maid of Cotton is of major im- 
portance, but the most beneficial 
results of the Maid’s tour are at- 
tained through national and in- 
ternational favorable publicity for 
cotton. It can be said without 
qualification that the cotton in- 
dustry’s Maid of Cotton promo- 
tion is the most widely publicized 
selling endeavor of its type in 
America. 

Outside of the glamour picture, 
but of tremendous importance in 
number of bales of cotton con- 
sumed, are the great markets for 
underwear, men’s shirts, house 
dresses, sturdy sportswear, and 
household cottons. To stimulate 
demand for cottons in the mass 
markets, the industry and the Na- 
tional Cotton Council have vigor- 
ously prosecuted a program to tell 
the story of the mental and physi- 
cal uplift brought by frequent 
changes of fresh cotton apparel 
and home furnishings. Typical of 
promotions in this category was 
a car-card “Cotton Freshness”’ 
campaign conducted in 289 major 
markets last year which reached 
a circulation in excess of four and 
a half billion. This campaign is 
included with other promotional 
plans again this year. 

Through various media, interest 
in employing used cotton bags in 
home sewing has gained great 
popularity throughout the nation 
and is now proving an economic 
factor in maintaining consump- 
tion of cotton bags by industrial 
users in the face of strong com- 
petition from other sources. 


Cotton Insulation. An outstand- 
ing example of how promotion 


can create demand for a new 
product is the joint campaign con- 
ducted by the Council and the 
Cotton Insulation Association. In 
1940, cotton insulation manufac- 
turers used a total of 660 bales of 
cotton. At the end of 1947, an- 
nual consumption was running 
high in the tens of thousands of 
bales, and prospects are now logi- 
cal that this industry may one day 
use as many as 500,000 bales of 
short staple, low grade cotton 
fiber. Demand has grown for 
flame-proofed cotton insulation to 
the extent that manufacturers 
have had to greatly expand their 
production facilities. 

Cotton is active in many other 
promotion fields. A $67,500 mar- 
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ton research has developed largely 
as a result of initiative taken by 
the research division of the Coun- 
cil. 

The battle to lower production 
costs is one that is receiving the 
careful and aggressive attention 
of the National Cotton Council. 
Activity directed at lowering the 
cost of producing an acre of cotton 
and at reducing to a minimum the 
costs of processing and marketing 
are being undertaken on an in- 
creasing scale. 

The annual mechanization con- 
ference, sponsored by the Council 
in cooperation with agriculture, 
government, and the farm equip- 
ment industry, is an example of 
work of this nature. Conferences 
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More than four and a half billion persons read this and similar 

car-cards in a nation-wide “Cotton Freshness” campaign during the 

past year. The project is being continued this year to promote the 
sale of cotton apparel. 


garine movie, nationwide publicity 
on cottonseed oil products, a retail 
store educational campaign, and 
countless other projects have an 
important place on the Council's 
1948 program. 


Research. As cotton has stepped 
up its sales program, it has ac- 
celerated its efforts to improve 
quality of lint and seed products 
and to develop new markets 
through research. There has been 
more progress in bringing about an 
equality in cotton research in the 
past two years than in the pre- 
ceding decade. Under the Research 
and Marketing Act of 1946, cotton 
may look to federal research ac- 
tivity involving as much as $19.- 
000,000 annually. The interest of 
federal and state agencies in cot- 
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on insect control, which will be 
continued, have as their ultimate 
goal the complete elimination of 
cotton insect damage which is so 
costly to the industry today. 

Through a commonsense poster 
campaign carried out with ginners 
and warehouses, the 1946-47 sea- 
son saw the frequency of cotton 
fires lowered by 20 per cent and 
the number of bales involved re- 
duced from 90,894 to 26,400. An 
expanded similar program is 
planned for this year. 


Foreign Markets. High on the 
industry's list of priorities is the 
re-development of cotton’s over- 
seas markets. Foreign markets 
which for the five-year period, 
1934-38, accounted for an average 
annual sale of 5,860,000 bales of 
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United States cotton, during the 
war dropped to a low of 1,111,000 
bales in 1941. Through cooperative 
programs between the government 
and industry in 1947, overseas 
markets climbed to 3,539,170 bales 
in 1947. 

Of vital interest to the trade and 
government in current activities, 
the Council’s foreign trade division 
is now making personal surveys 
of the principal cotton consuming 
and producing countries, studying 
closely the economic factors which 
may affect cotton’s markets dur- 
ing the years ahead. 


Cotton and Plastics. Plastics 
have been developed which can 
be applied in a very thin film 
over cotton cloth to make the fab- 
ric stainproof, dustproof, and 
waterproof. Ink or other foreign 
matter can be quickly wiped from 
this material with a damp cloth. 
Cotton and plastics are being 
joined to make entirely new lam- 


inates which have a wide variety 
of uses. Cotton fabric is impreg- 
nated with plastic and molded 
under heat and pressure to make 
the very latest types of football 
helmets. The same material is 
used for producing motorboats, 
rowboats, and canoes which are 
extremely light in weight, strong 
and waterproof. Flat sheets of cot- 
ton and plastic, useful for instru- 
ment panels and machine parts, 
are stronger than steel and weigh 
less, yet they can be cut with a 
saw. 


Non-Woven Fabrics. Cotton fab- 
rics are now being made by several 
large American textile manufac- 
turers without spinning or weav- 
ing. Thin carded webs of cotton 
fibers are held together with light 
applications of an invisible plastic, 
and the resulting product looks 
and feels like soft flannel and has 
scores of uses which are now being 
developed on a commercial basis. 


Research is responsible for many of the vast gains in new uses and 
economy of cotton. Here a researcher tests the chemical quality of 
cotton cellulose which governs the quality of cotton itself. 
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Towels, draperies, napkins, tea 
bags, milk filters, polishing cloths, 
and casket linings are a few of the 
uses to which this new material 
has already been utilized. 

Laboratories can have accidents, 
just like anyone else, and through 
such an event, the medical pro- 
fession now has a valuable new 
cotton addition. A new cotton 
gauze was discovered which can 
be sewed up inside a wound. This 
special cotton gauze dissolves in 
the body without harm. 

Cotton is used in immense quan- 
tities for packaging. Flour, stock 
feed, sugar, salt, fertilizer, vege- 
tables, and many other products go 
to market in cotton bags, but re- 
search is continuing to retain and 
broaden this important market in 
view of strong competition from 
other materials. Research is now 
developing better cotton bags, in- 
sect and _  rodent-resistant and 
proofed against mildew and rot. 

After the widely publicized 
disastrous circus fire, it was the 
cotton industry which found a way 
to make canvas absolutely flame- 
proof. In this connection, three 
simple methods of flameproofing 
cotton mattresses have been pub- 
licized by the National Cotton 
Council, and this information has 
been made available to those 
fields most directly interested. 

Science has been applied to cot- 
ton clothes, too. There are now 
cotton fabrics so treated that they 
have a permanent starchy finish 
that will not wash out, cottons that 
are crease-resistant and water- 
repellent. 

Many will remember the day 
when cottons were considered as 
only practical for ‘‘every-day” use. 
Today, the development of fine 
cotton textiles is such that they 
are in heavy demand by the lead- 
ing fashion designers. 

Garment manufacturers’ say 
they prefer to manufacture cotton 
apparel over those of other ma- 
terials because cotton takes cut- 
ting and sewing better, and does 
not necessitate special cleaning 
instructions on the tags. 

The large gains of cotton in this 
field will continue and grow as 
new advances are made in re- 
search and promotion throughout 
all phases of cotton culture and 
manufacture. 
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20 Years of Textile Progress in 





Mill Construetion and Layout 





THE WORLD-WIDE history of in- 
dustrial development includes 
a few phenomenal industries that 
were conceived and grew to ma- 
ture stature within a comparative- 
ly short period of time. Most of 
the major industries, however, 
have been evolved through long, 
tedious growth, and the textile in- 
dustry belongs in this category of 
patient continual development. 
The textile industry has often 
been criticized as being backward 
because it has not shown the star- 
tling progress that some of the 
newer industries have exhibited 
during recent years. These critics 
probably overlook the fact that the 
industry started several thousand 
years ahead of the machine age, 
with artisans working in their own 
homes. 


Early Textiles. The first textile 
workers manipulated the fibers by 
hand and later built simple hand 
tools for their own use. In later 
ages, simple machines were made 
to increase the production of the 
manual workers, and in still later 
ages the artisans moved into fac- 
tories when better, though still 
crude, machines were invented. 

During this early period of de- 
velopment there were no machine 
shops, and the machines for each 
mill were built at that plant in 
accordance with the ideas of the 
individual machine builder. This 
gradual development over hun- 
dreds of years, however, evolved 


By A. D. ASBURY 


Partner, J. E. Sirrine Co. 


Water power once determined site of mill. 


Present-day design and machinery layout 


differ radically from those of yesteryear. 


principles of processing fibers that 
have endured through the modern 
machine age. 

In comparing industries, we 
must not forget that the textile 
industry is inherently different 
from others in that it deals pri- 
marily with a raw material that 
consists of many small fibers that 
have little adhesive attraction for 
each other. These fibers must be 
cleaned, sorted, straightened out, 
and finally twisted together to 
form yarn or threads which can 
be woven or knitted into fabrics. 

Other industrial products might 
start with a basic frame at one end 
of a production line and have in- 
dividual parts, or assembly of 
parts, added to it as it progresses 
down the assembly line to its final 
completion at the delivery end of 
the line. The textile product, on 
the other hand, actually passes 
through many successive machines, 
changing its shape, size, and char- 
acteristics with each process. 

Each individual machine takes 
the finished product of the preced- 
ing machine as its raw material 
and, in reality, converts it into 
a new product. The productive ca- 
pacities of the individual machines 
vary to such an extent that it has 
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not been practical to combine the 
processes into a single operation, 
and the product is removed from 
one machine to be transported to 
and fed through the succeeding 
machine. 


Progress and Earnings. Though 
the general principles of textile 
manufacturing have been inherit- 
ed from the past ages, improve- 
ments and refinements in methods 
of processing the fibers have been 
made relentlessly. Modern, high 
speed, large package machines 
have replaced most of the man- 
ual operations, and the textile op- 
eratives of today are really ma- 
chine operators instead of manual 
workers. Every important change 
in machinery or methods has in- 
creased the productive capacity of 
the individual worker, and this in- 
creased productivity is the only 
basis for increased earnings. 


No modern country could pos- 
sibly supply its own demand for 
textile products with the crude 
implements and tools of a century 
ago. The industry has achieved its 
present prominence only through 
progress in equipment and _ in- 
creased production of the individ- 
ual employee. 
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MILL CONSTRUCTION AND LAYOUT 











Years ago Arlington Mills used the then modern White truck to 
transport stock in process. Note two-wheeler animal drawn cart at 
extreme left. 


During the past 50 years, there 
have been many great changes in 
the textile industry which grew 
from eighteen million spindles to a 
peak of thirty-eight million spin- 
dles, and then declined to the pres- 
ent twenty-three million spindles 
in the United States. The changes 
in construction and layout have 
been equally startling, but these 
changes have been gradual and ac- 
cumulative. They are often forgot- 
ten until a comparison is made be- 
tween typical mills of two periods 
to focus attention on the differ- 
ences in design, construction, ma- 
terials, layout, and equipment. 

These mill changes were the 
logical results of concurrent 
changes and developments during 
the period, including the develop- 
ment of commercial utilities: the 
development of different building 
materials; changed conditions dur- 
ing and resulting from two world 
wars; improved earth moving 
equipment; improved electrical 
equipment; new textile machines 
and auxiliary equipment. 


Power Dictated Site. Prior to the 
turn of the century, many mills 
were driven by water turbines 
with mechanical power distribu- 


Overhead belt-driven weave room 
from the files of “Textile Industries.” 
Drop cord exposed incandescent 
lamps and loom batteries help date 
this picture. Shipper handles on 
looms are covered with cloth. Note 
surplus wire on drop cord shown at 
right. 
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tion including rope drives, large 
belts, and shafting. The best power 
site was often the poorest building 
site, but the availability of power 
often dictated that the mill should 
be located in the deep narrow val- 
ley. The steep terrain restricted 
the width of the mill and forced 
the erection of a long, narrow 
building three or four stories high. 
Often the adjacent hill provided 


2 ee 





a direct outside entrance to each 
floor, and in some instances the 
workers entered a stair tower ex- 
tending above the mill roof and 
walked down to the different 
floors. 


Early Construction. The site was 
often inaccessible to railroad sid- 
ings, and native materials were 
frequently used for the buildings, 
including rough rock foundations, 
and wooden beams and columns. 
Massive brick walls were normal- 
ly used to support the multi-story 
structure and to dampen the vi- 
bration of the machinery. 

The limited strength of the 
wooden columns and beams led to 
the adoption of 8-foot bays and 24- 
foot or 25-foot divisions. In these 
early mills there was a compara- 
tively large column for each 200 
square feet of floor space, and op- 
erations and layout were often 
handicapped by the narrow column 
spacings. The load on the side 
walls kept the brick piers com- 
paratively wide and forced the use 
of relatively narrow windows. 

Natural light was restricted by 
the high hills, narrow windows, 
the profusion of columns and belts 
and, as a result, the inside area 
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was rather dark and gloomy. 

The warehouses and auxiliary 
buildings were often located on the 
hillside on different levels from 
the manufacturing floors, with the 
handling of materials being com- 
plicated by these vertical differ- 


ences in floor levels. There was 
little humidification equipment 
available, and the earlier mills 


were somewhat dependent on the 
natural humidity of the river val- 
ley. 


Machinery. Many of the early 
mills were equipped with non- 
automatic looms, but the progres- 
sive mills built around 1898 and 
1900 were ahead of their com- 
petitors in installing automatic 
looms, which had been introduced 
only four years before, in 1894. 
This was a very light loom with 
simple mechanisms which were 
gradually improved during the fol- 
lowing years. This was the begin- 
ning of the famous E-Model Draper 
loom which was to remain the 
standard loom for staple fabrics 
for the next 30 years. 

These early mills were also 
equipped with old style spoolers 
and warpers, and all knots were 
tied by hand, since the automatic 
knotter was first introduced in 
1900. The first universal winder 
was introduced in 1891, but com- 
paratively few were in use before 
the turn of the century. That first 
winder is now located in the 
Smithsonian Institute in Washing- 
ton. All warps were drawn-in by 
hand because the automatic tying- 
in machine was not introduced 
until 1904. 

The mills had _ practically 
opening or blending equipment: 
three successive pickers; two or 
three drawing processes; three or 
four roving processes; no long 
draft equipment; no tape driven 
spindles; and no _ shearing ma- 
chines. There were no motor drives 
and very few electric lights. The 
mills ran only one shift, but ran 
sixty or more hours per week. 


no 


Power and Drives. A few instal- 
lations of electric power genera- 
tion, distribution, and motor drives 
were made between 1894 and 1898, 
but the greatest impetus to the 
use of electric power started about 
1905. This was largely due to the 
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Belt-driven weave room with drop cord lights and reflectors. This 
photo, from the files of “Textile Industries,” is not dated. Note 
style of the day as depicted by weaver in foreground. 


aggressive efforts of the expand- 
ing utility companies and the com- 
mercial acceptance of the steam 
turbo-generator. These two sources 
of power offered a free form of 
competition that resulted in rapid 
development. 

The earliest drives generally 
combined the use of large group 
motors and line shafting. At least 
one installation of individual mo- 
tor drive on spinning frames was 
in use in 1903. The four-frame 
drive for spinning was probably 
first used about that year. 

Standardization in the early 
days was far from a reality. Two- 
phase, as well as three-phase, 25, 
40, 60, 66 cycles and power volt- 
ages of 220, 440, 550, 1040, 
2080 were in common use. 

A considerable number of indi- 
vidual motors were installed on 
spinning and twister frames be- 
tween 1906 and 1912. Some indi- 
vidual loom motors had been in 
operation prior to 1911, but they 
were considered too costly for use 
on cotton looms. The use of indi- 
vidual motors for spinning, twist- 
ing, and looms was rapidly accel- 
erated by the building of new 
mills and the replacement of ma- 
chinery in old mills during the five 
years just prior to our entrance 


and 
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into the first world war. Through 
the years, the cost of purchased 
power has decreased, in spite of 
the rising trend of other costs, and 
the quality of service has been ma- 
terially improved. 


Lighting. In the early days of the 
use of electricity in textile mills, 
direct current arc lamps were used 
for lighting. The units were wide- 
ly spaced, the intensity was low, 
the glare was bad, and there was 
no uniformity. 

During the 1900-1910 period. 
many mills were lighted with en- 
closed multiple are lamps and 
small bare incandescent lamps. 
These were also widely spaced and 
entirely inadequate by modern 
standards. Small systems usually 
used lower voltage, with less per- 
sonal hazard, and the multiple sys- 
tem of wiring lent itself to better 
grouping of outlets and simpler 
controls. 

The next improvement was the 
introduction of reflecting equip- 
ment to capture a part of the up- 
ward light and re-direct it to the 
plane of work. The first reflectors 
were small in size and cheaply 
constructed. The demand for bet: 
ter lighting led to the introduction 
of more efficient and higher watt- 
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age lamps, better reflecting equip- 
ment in porcelain enameled steel, 
and in improved shapes for direct- 
ing and controlling the light. High- 
er intensities were used and dif- 
fusing means were added to pro- 
vide, in effect, larger light sources 
to reduce the glare and to diffuse 
the light more evenly. 


1900-1910 Mill. Just about the 
end of the nineteenth century and 
during the first decade of the new 
century, many textile mills were 
built in the South with steam en- 
gines as the source of power. The 
general construction was the same 
as for the earlier mills, but the 
site was materially improved. 
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in location of the mills to higher 
ground materially reduced the 
problem of handling materials to 
and from the plant, but did not 
affect the vertical handling within 
the plant. 

Some of the yarn mills and 
small weaving mills of this period 
were single story, with the same 
general construction as with the 
multi-story plants. The single story 
was a result of the size of the plant 
rather than a change in design. In 
these plants the machinery was 
normally arranged so that the raw 
material entered one end of the 
building and the finished product 
was shipped from the other end of 
the building. 








The old Tupelo (Miss.) Mills. Another undated picture, except for 

the “Caporal” cigarette advertisement shown at left. Smith Publish- 

ing Company's oldest employee advises that these “fags” were sold 
when he was a child. 


These mills were located on higher 
ground, close to the railroads, and 
on comparatively level sites. 

The usual mill was still three or 
four story with rope drive or big 
belt drive from the engine to shaft- 
ing in each floor. The load bear- 
ing walls were still heavy mason- 
ry construction but, during this 
period, the use of heavier floor 
plank, beams, and columns permit- 
ted spacing the columns 9’, 10’, 
10’-8”, or even 11’ apart. This in- 
crease in the width of the bays 
permitted the use of wider win- 
dows between the brick piers and 
materially reduced the number of 
interior columns. This resulted in 
a brighter interior and improved 
operating conditions. The change 
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Prior to the first world war, the 
textile mills normally operated 
only one shift and were primarily 
designed for daylight operation. 
They were usually 100’ to 125’ 
wide to permit penetration of nat- 
ural light from the side windows 
to the center of the building. A 
few plants were built 150’ wide 
but, in these cases, the story 
height was normally increased for 
taller windows so the natural light 
could penetrate to the center of the 
wider building. Most of these 
mills were also designed with a 
monitor over the roof to admit 
light through the roof. The spin- 
ning room was usually located in 
the top floor to secure the most 
light possible for this department. 


First World War Mills. The ab- 
normal demand for textile prod- 
ucts for the first world war led to 
the erection of many new mills 
and to the general operation of two 
shifts in all mills. This two-shift 
operation accentuated the need of 
better lighting for the mills and 
stimulated progress in the devel- 
opment of lighting units. 

The mills of the 1898-1918 pe- 
riod were usually 4-story. Figure 
1 shows the usual layout. The cot- 
ton was blown to the third floor, 
and the roving was carried up an 
elevator to the spinning room in 
the top floor. The filling yarn and 
section beams were carried down 
the elevators. Half of the loom 
beams and finished cloth were 
carried down to the first floor. Lit- 
erally scores of textile mills were 
built along this general line, 
which was the best design of that 
time. The carding and spinning de- 
partments used one floor each, 
while the weaving used two com- 
plete floors. Two elevators were 
usually installed to handle the ver- 
tical transportation, which was 
normally 2% to 3 times the prod- 
uct of the mill. Many mills of this 
general design are now installing 
new machinery and _ auxiliary 
equipment to keep the plants as 
modern as possible. 

With the common acceptance of 
motor drive and cast iron or steel 
columns and steel framing, some 
of the construction limitations 
were removed and many of the 
new mills were designed to use 
wide steel sash. Some of these new 
buildings were one story with thin 
curtain walls up to the. window 
sills and continuous steel sash from 
sill height to ceiling. 

The roof beams were supported 
by small metal columns, with only 
a narrow plate across the column 
between the wide steel sash. These 
single story, glass wall buildings 
were often designed with two or 
three monitors or “sawteeth” over 
the roofs. Multiple story buildings 
were of similar construction, ex- 
cept that a narrow masonry or 
concrete pier was used between 
the steel sash. This “daylight con- 
struction” admitted the maximum 
natural light and was very popu- 
lar for a short time during the ’20s. 

The demand for daylight walls 
led to a few curious angular win- 
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dow arrangements in an effort to 
increase the amount of light 
through the side walls. Only two 
or three experimental plants were 
erected, and the results did not 
justify the radical design, which 
was never adopted by any of the 
prominent engineers. 


Within a comparatively few 
years the disadvantages of the day- 
light construction became appar- 
ent. The wide expanse of win- 
dows admitted maximum natural 
light, but the glare from the sun 
was objectionable early in the 
mornings and late afternoons. 
Many mills installed cloth curtains 
that could be drawn; however, 
high humidity and mildew soon 
proved that these were not desir- 
able. The next attempt to kill the 
sun’s glare was the use of thin. 
lightcolored water soluble paint on 
the inside of the glass; this led to 
the introduction of special colored 
glass to reduce the glare. 


The glass walls provided little 
insulation. The heat loss in the 
winter and the transmission of sun 
heat in the summer increased the 
load on the heating and humidifier 
systems, materially reducing their 
effectiveness. During the winter 
months the high humidity within 
the mills created a very difficult 
problem of condensation on the 
cold side walls, roofs, and steel 
sash. These difficulties led to the 
use of wood preservative treat- 
ments for roof plank and other 
wooden members subjected _ to 
moist conditions, thorough roof in- 
sulation, and condensation gutters 
in the window sills to catch the 
condensation from the sash. 


Peak Spindleage and Liquida- 
tion. In 1925 the United States’ 
textile industry reached its peak 
size of 38 million spindles, but the 
demand for cloth would no longer 
justify all mills running two shifts. 
For the first time, the industry 
had surplus and idle spindles, and 
within a short time some mills be- 
gan to liquidate. During the fol- 
lowing 13 years the size of the 
industry decreased by about one 
million spindles per year. This 
period saw comparatively little 
new mill construction that might 
permit changes in design or ma- 
terials. There was considerable re- 
placement of equipment and some 
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Fig. 1 (at right). Sectional elevation 
of a typical multi-story mill of the 
1898-1918 period. 


extensions that simply matched 
the old design of the existing 
builaing. 


Fluorescent Lights: Air Condi- 
tioning. Just prior to the second 
world war there were two new de- 
velopments in auxiliary equipment 
that were destined to have a ter- 
rific impact on the design of tex- 
tile mills. The fluorescent lamp be- 
came commercially available in 
1938, providing, for the first time, 
a highly efficient, large area, low 
brightness light source. With the 
new fixtures that were soon avail- 
able, the mills could secure uni- 
form coverage, high intensity 
light without glare. The mills were 
no longer dependent on natural 
light since the new lamps would 
provide and maintain’ uniform 
lighting all over the room, regard- 
less of outside conditions. 


About the same time, modern 
systems of air conditioning, com- 
bined with heating and humidifi- 
cation, were introduced. Compara- 
tively few mill installations were 
made prior to or during the war, 
but many hundreds of installations 
were made in buildings used for 
war purposes, and the mass pro- 
duction required for these projects 
developed a capacity that resulted 
in lower costs and many installa- 
tions just after the war. 


With these two auxiliaries, the 
architects and engineers were no 
longer restricted to narrow build- 
ings for light and ventilation, but 
were free to design mills any 
shape or size that was desirable 
from an economic viewpoint. 


Other Factors Affecting Design. 
Other changes in the same general 
period not only removed restric- 
tions, but demanded a change in 
the general design of mills. A 
few years before, long draft sys- 
tems for roving and_e spinning 
frames had been introduced and 
were accepted as standard equip- 
ment for the modern mills. The 
use of the long draft systems elim- 
inated one or two roving processes 
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Fig. 2. Floor plan of modern single story mill. 


and reduced the amount of floor 
space needed in the card room. 


At the same time the trend in 
spinning was to wider gauge 
frames that would produce larger 
bobbins, so additional floor space 
was needed for the new spinning 
equipment, regardless of its higher 
speed and higher production. 


The older looms were normally 
equipped with 16” and 18” diame- 
ter beams, but the new high speed 
looms of the late 20s and 30s were 
usually equipped with 20”, 22”, or 
26” diameter beams. The looms 
were deeper and needed wider al- 
leys for the installation of the 
larger beams. Additional floor 
space, with wider column spacing, 
was now needed for new looms; 
these changes in textile machinery 
upset the old balance of 25% of 
total floor space for card room and 
spinning room, and 50% for weave 
rooms. The old areas that had fit 
so neatly over one another no 
longer balanced, so a change in 
layout was necessary. 

Another factor that suggested a 
radical change in textile mill de- 
sign was a rapid development in 
an entirely different industry—the 
earth moving and grading equip- 
ment. With this new road-working 
and runway building machinery, 
enormous quantities of dirt could 
be moved quickly and cheaply, and 
the door was open to large level 
sites that would be suitable for any 
size or shaped building. 

One-Story Mills. These changes 
in conditions and equipment pro- 
moted the development of the 
modern one-story mill that is prac- 
tically square. Figure 2 is a dlia- 
gram of a typical plant with the 
layout arranged so that the prod- 
uct travels through the plant like 
a huge “U.” The trip through the 
plant starts and stops in the ware- 
house, where one sidetrack, one 
shipping clerk, and one yard crew 
can handle and control everything 
going into or out of the plant. 

The flow of the product is away 
from the raw material storage on 
one side of the plant and back to 
finished goods storage on the oth- 
er side of the plant, without any 
unnecessary handling between 
processes. This layout is admirable 
for future extensions since floor 
space and equipment can be added 
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to all departments with practical- 
ly no rearrangement of existing 
facilities. 

The new high speed looms re- 
quire wider column spacing and 
steadier supports than were needed 
in former years; both requirements 
are met with the one-story layout. 
With a single story building, the 
columns support only the roof and 
can be widely spaced. Designs are 
not uncommon with 1000 to 1200 
square feet of floor area to each 
column. The modern plant will 
have only one fifth as many col- 
umns as the best designed plant of 
fifty years ago. The steel framing 
is either bolted or riveted to pro- 
vide maximum rigidity. 

The side wall construction might 
vary to suit different requirements 
and must be carefully checked to 
secure maximum benefits at the 
lowest cost. Normally the interior 
side of the wall would be faced 
with glazed structural tile to re- 
duce maintenance and repainting. 
Some experimental work has been 
done on fairly large panels that 
could be quickly and easily in- 
stalled in the steel frame, but the 
future alone can tell what devel- 
opments might result along this 
line. 

The modern mill is completely 
air conditioned, with the system 
being designed to produce best re- 
sults for the individual plant. Au- 
tomatic controls regulate and 
maintain pre-determined condi- 
tions within fairly close limits to 
suit operations in each room. 


New textile machines have kept 
step with the progress in construc- 
tion and layout. Many machines 
have been completely redesigned 
and entirely new machines have 
been introduced. The 50 year pe- 
riod has seen the introduction of 
practically all of the modern open- 
ing and cleaning equipment; the 
development of the one process 
pickers: the introduction of lap 
winders and controlled draft draw- 
ing; the introduction and wide- 
spread use of long draft systems; 
the development of ball bearing 
spindles, tape drive, traversing 
ring rails; the introduction of the 
tying-in machine, automatic spool- 
er and super speed warper; the in- 
troduction of traveling § spindle 
Winders and automatic quilling 
machines; the introduction of high 
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speed looms for cottons, woolens, 
silks, and synthetic fabrics; the use 
of continuous ranges in the cloth 
rooms, with high speed shearing 
machines. 

The entire development and use 
of synthetic fibers for textile fab- 
rics has been within this fifty year 
period. The development of com- 
pletely new machines for process- 
ing these fibers has been remark- 
able and includes many different 
types of winders, twisters, and 
looms. 

The first full-fashioned hosiery 
machine was built in the United 
States at the beginning of this fif- 
ty year period, and the phenom- 
enal growth of the full-fashioned 
hosiery industry has been entirely 
within this period. This period has 
also witnessed the introduction of 
the tricot, or flat-knitting, machine 
and the rapid developrnent of this 
form of textiles. 

The finishing and dyeing proc- 
esses have kept step with the prog- 
ress of other branches of the in- 
dustry in the development of new 
dyes and finishes and the mod- 
ernization of their plants through 
the introduction of new machines 
and continuous ranges. 


With the common use of large 
packages, material handling equip- 
ment is being installed in many 
plants. Various types of equipment 
are available and must be careful- 
ly selected to secure the maximum 
benefits. The installation of ma- 
terial handling equipment must be 
carefully coordinated with the in- 
stallation of the machinery, air 
conditioning, and other auxiliary 
equipment to avoid interferences. 

Most modern mills are also 
equipped with some type of auto- 
matic cleaning systems to replace 
or supplement the old manual 
cleaning program. 

Another development of recent 
years is the emphasis that is placed 
on working conditions and provi- 
sions for the workers’ health and 
comfort. Many of the modern mills 
are providing first aid rooms, 
lunch rooms, cafeterias, locker 
rooms, smoking rooms, and paved 
automobile parking areas. 

A careful analysis of the past 
fifty years in the textile industry 
reveals remarkable progress dur- 
ing that period, and if the future 
is based on the past, there is every 
prospect of continued progress in 
the years ahead. 











Chart showing if 
the quantity of 
the four principal 
fibers consumed ~ 
by mills in the 
United States 
during the period 


1924-1947. Units ™ 
are millions of 
pounds. 


Courtesy, 
‘Rayon Organon.” 
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50 Years of Progress 





Humidifieation and Air Conditioning 


THE TEXTILE industry can be 

proud of air conditioning. It 
named it, helped it through kin- 
dergarten, grade school, and high- 
er institutions of learning, and is 
now helping it to qualify for a 
Ph. D. 


History. Fifty years ago there 
was no such thing as air condli- 
tioning; very little humidification, 
unless sprinkling the floors or the 
use of steam vapor pots satisfies 
the name. Certain areas like Lan- 
cashire, in England, and New Bed- 
ford and Fall River, in America, 
were thought to be so favored by 
nature, no humidification of mills 
was at all necessary. What hap- 
pens to fog when you warm it 
seemed to have been left out of 
consideration. 


Illustrations for this article were fur- 
nished through the courtesy of American 
Moistening Company, The Bahnson Company, 
Carrier Corporation, Parks-Cramer Company, 
and Walton Laboratories, Inc. 





An early water-under-pressure 

spray type humidifier, without 

fan, shown open for cleaning. 

Later models are equipped with 
fans. 













By ROBERT 8S. PARKS 


Chairman, Parks-Cramer Co. 


From vapor pots and floor sprinkling to the 


modern humidifying., air conditioning, and 


refrigeration units. 


But here and there, in England, 
America, and elsewhere, there 
were men of an inquiring turn of 
mind. Among them were men who 
were testing the physical proper- 
ties of textiles; their sensivity to 
changes in atmospheric conditions, 
particularly moisture. And they 
found that moisture tended to in- 
crease pliability and toughness; to 
reduce readiness to generate “‘stat- 
ic.” In cotton—and in linen and 


A centrifugal type humidifier. 

Small jet of water is thrown on 

a rotating disc. Fan distributes 
spray. 
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Textiles led the way. 


jute as well—it was found that 
moisture made yarns stronger and 
more compact. 

And so the use of humidifiers 
was gradually increased. But there 
was a lot to learn. Just as radia- 
tors must be shut off at times, even 
in winter, so it was learned that 
the use of humidifiers had to be 
tempered at times. At first this 
tempering was done by hand, and 
one might say by whim. 


Control Instruments. But along 
about 1905, the first practical hu- 
midity regulators made their bow. 
They were designed to use such 


One of the early compressed air 

atomizer type humidifiers. Recent 

models are automatically  self- 
cleaning. 



































hygroscopic materials as wood or 
hair to transmit motion to valves 
or switches. Improved models of 
this type are in current use. An 
important advance in regulation 
came a bit later. Applying the 
principle of the sling psychrome- 
ter, the wet and dry bulb differ- 
ential regulator appeared. 

These two types of humidity 
regulation—the hygrostat and the 
psychrostat—are as important as 
humidifiers themselves. For with- 
out them humidification would run 
berserk; with them its powerful 
forces are always held in check. 
In fact, the benefits of improved 
humidification and _ present-day 
air conditioning would be quite im- 
possible without precise and de- 
pendable automatic regulation of 
humidity, temperature, and air 
change. 

As speeds of textile machinery 
kept stepping up, power to operate 
them doubled or tripled, or even 
quadrupled. And so the use of arti- 
ficial humidity—once a matter of 
indifference, or at best considered 
optional—became a necessity. 


Air Changers. In the early his- 
tory of humidification, textile mills 
were supposed to be shut up like 
a bottle; windows and doors were 
supposed to be kept closed. Hu- 
midifier contracts imposed that 
condition, for it wasn’t the func- 
tion of any humidifier system to 
humidify all out-of-doors. Nor did 
any contractor wish to take on that 
responsibility. But in the modern 
mill, with its high factors of heat, 
it is necessary to get the treated 
air out—and quantities of fresh 
air, in, so that the high evapora- 
tive cooling capacity of the hu- 
midifiers may be utilized. Conse- 
quently another important ad- 
vance took place. The automatic 
airchanger was developed. 

Methods for controlling ventila- 


Typical central station .unit combin- 
ing all functions of complete air con- 
ditioning. Central or ceiling station 
air conditioning for textile mills is 
becoming increasingly popular. 
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A 40-year old “air conditioning” 
installation, still in use. 


tion or “air change’ range from 
simple pressure type fans, to air- 
changers comprising air mixing 
chambers and connecting duct- 
work with many adjustable out- 
lets. When properly installed and 
controlled, these airchangers co- 
operate with locally distributed hu- 
midifiers to maintain relative hu- 
midity with an excellent degree of 
uniformity, and to keep room tem- 
perature down to reasonable levels 
both in summer and in winter. 
Such systems are particularly ap- 
plicable in rooms where present 
humidifying capacity is adequate, 
or can be made so without great 
expense. 


STEAM SUPPLY 


f FUTERS - 


REHEATER 


a 






Central Station Types. Where 
much additional humidifying ca- 
pacity is required, or for new in- 
stallations, it often works out well 
to supply some or all of the hu- 
midifying and evaporative cooling 
by an air washer system of the 
centralized or  semi-centralized 
type. Central or ceiling station air 
conditioning for textile mills Is 
becoming increasingly popular for 
many reasons. Heating may be 
combined with humidification. All 
air supplied to manufacturing de- 
partments may be screened and 
washed and may be specially fil- 
tered. Refrigeration may be in- 
cluded, or may be added later. 
These points will be considered in 
subsequent paragraphs. 

The current phase in textile mill 
air conditioning is characterized by 
the adoption not only of adequate 
evaporation, but also, in a growing 
number of cases, by these addition- 
al provisions for all-around con- 
trol and uniformity. Not only is 
close control of humidity now be- 
ing emphasized as a year round 
requirement, but temperature con- 
trol is recognized as of almost 
equal importance for many proc- 
esses and products, and for the 
health, comfort, and well-being of 
the operatives. In addition, ample 
ventilation, good air circulation, 
freedom from excessive drafts, and 
cleaner, purer air are among the 
important features of complete 
textile air conditioning. 

The trend toward cleaner and 
cooler air in textile mills is wor- 
thy of special comment. Although 
humidification reduces the break- 
age of textile fibers and lessens 
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Unit duct system, containing centrifugal humidification for evapor- 
ative cooling, ventilating, and air circulating. 


the formation of “fly,’”’ more com- 
plete air conditioning is required 
if atmospheric impurities are ac- 
tually to be removed. In localities 
where the air contains non-wet- 
table impurities which might cause 


discoloration Of the product, a high 
percentage of even the finest dust 
and soot particles may be removed 
by air treating systems which in- 
clude filters of the electrostatic 
type. For these reasons the use of 


Ductless type ventilating and air circulating unit used in conjunc- 
tion with atomizer humidifiers to effect evaporative cooling. Other 
systems designed for the same purpose employ ducts. 
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central station humidifying and 
air conditioning has been growing 
in recent years and is likely to in- 
crease as time goes on. For econ- 
omy in first cost and in operating 
cost, and for flexibility of control, 
combination central station air 
conditioning with booster humidi- 
fication by atomizers or other di- 
rect types, offers many advantages, 
which account for its growing pop- 
ularity. 


Refrigeration. As to methods for 
reducing the temperature of hot 
mill departments, the value of 
evaporative cooling has long been 
recognized. The high humidifying 
capacities now recommended pro- 
vide correspondingly high evap- 


orative cooling potential, which 
may be utilized if ventilation is 
ample and properly controlled. 


Adequate systems of the airchang- 
er and central station type pro- 
vide this control. These facts ac- 
count in part for the growing use 
of such systems. In cases where 
more cooling is required than can 
be provided by evaporative cool- 
ing and air change, refrigeration 
becomes necessary. The trend to- 
ward central station systems with 
refrigeration (or to which refrig- 
eration may be added at any time) 
is unmistakable—particularly in 
localities where outdoor wet bulb 


temperatures exceed 75° F on 
many days in summer. 
The term “air conditioning” 


originated, as I have said, in the 
textile industry. Its formal debut 
occurred on May 10, 1906, at the 
10th Annual Convention of the 
American Cotton Manufacturers 
Association in Asheville, N. C. 
Here Stuart W. Cramer delivered 
an address on “Recent Develop- 
ments in Air Conditioning,” in 
which he said: 


“In the building and equipping of 
mills, you are accustomed to consider 
heating and humidifying separately, 
without regard to that interdepend- 
ence which is so strikingly brought to 
notice upon even the crudest effort 
at hand regulation. And the moment 
you attempt the refinement of auto- 
matic regulation, you are confronted 
with another problem, and that is 
ventilation. Parenthetically, I would 
also mention air cleansing. And so, I 
have used,the term ‘Air Conditioning’ 
to include humidifying and _ air 
cleansing, and heating and ventila- 
tion.” 


Continuing, Cramer dwelt on the 
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need of considering health and 
comfort of workers, as well as con- 
ditions favorable to the material 
being manufactured. 

In the appendix to Volume II of 
‘Useful Information for Cotton 
Manufacturers,” dated 1904, Cra- 
mer outlined and described a new 
“system of air conditioning” for 
controlled ventilating, heating, hu- 
midification and air cleansing. 
Quoting him again: 


“Features Peculiar to This System: 


(1) The air in a mill or factory is 
positively and automatically regulat- 
ed the year round, both as to tem- 
perature and humidity, to conform to 
any predetermined scale desired... . 


(2) Humidity in a mill or other 
room is rapidly raised to a predeter- 
mined point and maintained. 


(3) Excessive humidity, such as in 
dog days, is reduced to a condition 
not greatly in excess of normal. 

(4) Complete and satisfactory ven- 
tilation is provided, the air being tem- 
pered both as to heat and moisture as 
it enters and in any desired quanti- 
ae 


(5) Ventilation can be partly or 
wholly stopped without discontinuing 
humidification. 

(6) Humidification is automatically 
stopped when the desired percentage 
has been obtained without discontin- 
uing the ventilation. 

(7) Air cleansing and purifying is 
positively and effectually accom- 
plished on a predetermined basis of 
treating all the air in the room as 
often as may be desired... .” 


Ductwork of central station air conditioning system in modern weave room. 
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That, 44 years ago, was a pre- 
view of what was coming, and all 
these years have elapsed before 
the full importance of these ob- 
jectives was generally accepted. I 
would emphasize that even dur- 
ing the early development period, 
both humidity and temperature 
were controlled, and provision was 
made for ventilating and air 
cleansing. The principal essential 
difference between the art then 
and now is in the relative impor- 
tance given to the various func- 
tions and the differences in the 
provisions for adequate capacities, 
proper distribution, and control 
features in the design of the sys- 
tems. 

Another important difference is 
that air movement, which is con- 
sidered so important today, both 
for manufacturing and comfort 
conditioning, seemed to be more or 
less overlooked. At least it was 
not then listed as among the ma- 
jor objectives. 

Still another difference is that 
refrigerative cooling and de-hu- 
midification seldom were included 
in the early textile air condition- 
ing, whereas the growing impor- 


tance of these functions is now be- 
ing recognized for some processes, 
particularly in certain localities. 


A Science. Concurrently with 
Cramer’s introduction of air con- 
ditioning to the textile industry, 
and his development of improved 
types of humidifiers and humidity 
regulators, several other engineers 
were active in the development of 
new or improved equipment and 
also the science of industrial hu- 
midifying, heating, and ventilating. 
The work of Willis H. Carrier was 
outstanding. An important mile- 
stone in the technology of air con- 
ditioning occurred when Carrier 
presented his memorable paper on 
“Rational Psychrometric Formu- 
lae” at the annual meeting of The 
American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers in 1911. This paper dem- 
onstrated the scientific background 
of air conditioning, took it out of 
the rule-of-thumb category. It en- 
couraged many other valuable 
studies by numerous physicists and 
engineers, and was the forerunner 
of much additional lterature on 
the subject. 


Laws of Moisture Regain. The 


Such central station systems 


are sometimes supplemented by direct humidification. 
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industry also owes much to the 
painstaking researches of William 
D. Hartshorne, for many years 
agent of the Arlington Mills, who 
labored long to establish and check 
his laws of moisture regain in tex- 
tiles. He was one of many in this 
country and abroad who during 
this 50-year period have conduct- 
ed valuable researches on moisture 
in textiles. Hartshorne published 
numerous papers, and finally sum- 
marized his data in a paper en- 
titled “The Moisture Content of 
Textiles and Some of Its Effects,” 
presented at the annual meeting 
of the American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers in 1917. 


About this time, Committee D-13 
on Textile Materials of the Amer- 
ican Society for Testing Materials 
was organized, and Hartshorne be- 
came its first chairman. This com- 
mittee of active textile technolo- 
gists, through its thirty-odd sub- 
committees and sections, has ac- 
complished much in standardizing 
textile testing procedures and in 
compiling useful information in 
which moisture plays an impor- 
tant part. Other textile societies 
and clubs have been organized, 
whose activities include researches 
on moisture problems. 


Research. When, in the early 
20’s, the American Society of 
Heating and Ventilating Engineers, 
in cooperation with the U. S. Bu- 
reau of Mines and the U. S. Public 
Health Service, began a long se- 
ries of research tests on the rela- 
tions between atmospheric cordi- 
tions and human comfort, a real 
impetus in popularizing the sub- 
ject of air conditioning was estab- 
lished. Based on these tests, charts 
of “effective temperature” for va- 
rious combinations of temperaure, 
relative humidity, air motion, 
dress, and physical activity were 
prepared by F. C. Houghten and 
C. P. Yaglou, and were published 
by the A.S.H.&V.E. Other valuable 
researches on the relation of at- 
mospheric conditions to human 
comfort have been conducted, such 
as those under the direction of 
Philip Drinker of the Harvard 
School of Public Health. 

These researches served to cor- 
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Humidifier unit equipped with 

spun glass filter which provides 

protection from lint and dust. Unit 

vaporizes better than a gallon of 
water per hour. 


rect some of the popular misunder- 
standings about humidity, tem- 
perature, and air motion, and dem- 
onstrated the value of humidifica- 
tion and air conditioning as a boon 
to textile workers. They proved the 
fallacy in the old saw, “It isn’t the 
heat, it’s the humidity,” by show- 
ing that if an increase in relative 
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humidity of 5% is accompanied 
by a drop in room temperature of 
about 1° F, the resulting atmos- 
phere wili feel cooler. Actually, by 
proper humidification, air tem- 
perature can be reduced 2° F or 
more for each 5% rise in relative 
humidity. 


The Future. Looking toward the 
future, there appears to be a con- 
tinuing trend toward the more 
complete types of air conditioning. 
Separate heating and humidifying 
systems with natural window ven- 
tilation will continue to give ex- 
cellent satisfaction in many in- 
stances, particularly if the humidi- 
fiers are of improved types, if 
evaporative capacity is ample, and 
if automatic regulation is good. 

As present humidifying systems 
become worn out and are replaced, 
as new and still better textile ma- 
chinery is installed, as still faster 
machine speeds are sought with 
the same or better production ef- 
ficiency, and as the competitive 
market demands even better quali- 
ty at lowest possible price, the 
more complete types of textile mill 
air conditioning no doubt will be 
considered an ever growing essen- 
tial. 
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(Textile Industries, July ’07) 


Twelve years ago the first 
electric motor-driven textile 
mill was put in operation in 
a southern cotton mill, ag- 
gregating about 700 hp. To- 
day there are in the United 
States alone over 180 elec- 
trically operated textile 
mills, with one system of in- 
duction motors having a to- 
tal capacity of 140,000 hp. 

When it is considered that 
this latter figure represents 
two-thirds of the total elec- 
trical horsepower installed 
in textile mills in the United 
States, the increase in the 
adoption of the flexible sys- 
tem drive is remarkable. 
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In Retrospect 
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(Textile Industries, December '09) 


Announcement was made 
recently of a commission of 
eminent men who were 
called together by John D. 
Rockefeller for the purpose 
of forming a permanent or- 
ganization to wage war on 
the hookworm in the South. 

The malady is brought to 
the mills by operatives who 
leave the small insanitary 
farms to take up work in 
the mills, and it has been 
shown that the condition of 
the operatives is improved 
after coming to the mills due 
to the highly sanitary condi- 
tions that are insisted upon 
by the authorities. 
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Many textile mills are eliminating much of their floor 
congestion by installing American MonoRail ‘‘Up and 
Over’’* Handling Systems. 


In these particular mills, cloth rolls are raised and 
transported overhead to other departments. Increased 
production at lower costs has resulted. 


With ‘Up and Over” type of handling from receiving 
to shipping, an overhead track or crane system does. 
a better, quicker job with less maintenance. 


Let an American MonoRail engineer show. you how 
an overhead system will increase your production 
and pay for itself in a very short time. 
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‘‘Up and Over’’ is the title of our 
16 MM, sound, twenty minute 
movie..gladly loaned upon request. 
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20 Years of Progress in 





Textile Researeh 


GENERALLY, it is conceded that 

until the present century in- 
dustrial research was largely a 
matter of the unorganized effort of 
individuals. Industries were estab- 
lished to exploit the discovery or 
the invention of some individual 
whose genius continued to be 
largely responsible for further im- 
provements on his original idea 
and for the development of new 
ideas. 

In the early 1900’s a few com- 
panies such as the Bell Telephone 
Company and large chemical man- 
ufacturers organized separate re- 
search departments. A typical mo- 
tive for the movement is revealed 
in the statement of President Jew- 
ett of the Bell Company—‘“The 
[telephone| industry had _  out- 
grown its ability to progress whol- 
ly on random invention ... and 
it had also outgrown the second 
stage in which inventive ability 
and genius was teamed up with 
engineering skills.” Furthermore, 





‘according to Mr. Jewett, although 


the objectives of telephone devel- 
opment were felt to be attainable 
on the basis of existing or easily 
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By JULIAN 8S. JACOBS 


Editor ““Textile Research Journal” 


Percentage of textile research comparatively 


low. Mills having research programs believe 


research improves their competitive position. 


ascertainable knowledge, in order 
to use this knowledge it was neces- 
sary that in its application the 
same type of analysis and tech- 
niques be used that had been em- 
ployed in developing fundamental 
science. 





Industrial Research, 1920-1940. 
However, as Bartlett’ has pointed 
out, it was World War I which first 
focused the attention of the public 
upon the accomplishments of ap- 
plied science, which greatly stimu- 
lated the growth of industrial re- 
search. Surveys conducted by the 
National Research Council show 
that in 1920 about 300 laboratories 
were engaged in industrial re- 
search; in 1940 the number had in- 
creased to more than 2,200. Mean- 
while the total personnel had in- 
creased from approximately 9,300 
to over 70,000, and now industrial 
research has reached the propor- 
tions of a major industry. 
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SAFER 


Uses no suction fan or waste pit, thus 
eliminating fire hazards. 


MINIMUM FIBER DAMAGE 


Controlled air pressure prevents blow- 


back. 
COMPACT 


Takes up small floor space. 


EASILY INSTALLED 


Requires no dust pipes. 


FLEXIBLE 


Easily adjusted to process different 
length staples and synthetic waste. 


ALL PARTS EASILY ACCESSIBLE 


Carolina Machinery 


Company, Inc. 


1426 East Tenth St. 
Telephone 6764 


Charlotte 1, N. C. 


Only one year has passed since the first CMC Waste 
Machine was delivered. Today CMC Waste Ma- 
chines are installed in about fifty of America's lead- 
ing mills and the CMC is acknowledged to be the 
most outstanding machine of its kind on the market. 


The CMC has important patented features which 
are found on no other waste machine. It is far safer 
and more efficient and it holds breakage of fibers 
to a minimum. 





We will gladly process samples of 
your waste and return for your 
inspection. 


WRITE OR WIRE FOR DESCRIPTIVE FOLDER 
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TEXTILE RESEARCH 





In the textile industry it is per- 
haps natural that the progress of 
research has been slower than in 
other major industries, such as the 
chemicals. It is one of the oldest of 
the industries, and its processes 
are the result of many centuries of 
gradual development. 


Early Research at Merrimack. 
However, the _ textile industry 
has the distinction of having estab- 
lished one of the first industrial 
research laboratories in this coun- 
try. Many a research laboratory 
has evolved from the dingy corner 
allotted to a plant chemist, and an 
early example was that of the 
Merrimack Manufacturing Com- 
pany at Lowell, Massachusetts. 
This laboratory was established by 
Samuel Luther Dana’, who served 
the company as resident and con- 
sulting chemist from 1834 until his 
death in 1868. 

Dr. Dana first attained renown 
through his study of the chemical 
changes which took place in the 
bleaching of cotton fabrics prepar- 
atory to printing them, from 
which he developed what became 
known as the “American system” 
of bleaching. This process was not 
only widely adopted in the textile 
industry, but was also highly 
praised as a piece of scientific in- 
vestigation, a description of it be- 


ing published in the Bulletin de la 
Societe Industrielle de Mulhouse 
in 1938. 

Until comparatively recently, 
textile manufacturers for the most 
part depended upon their suppliers 
to work out improvements in ma- 
chinery and to introduce new 
chemical compounds. It required 
World War II to bring about close 
cooperation between the mill, the 
machinery manufacturer, and the 
chemical manufacturer with his 
scientific know-how, which has re- 
sulted in such important develop- 
ments as are being seen in spin- 
ning, in wet processing, and in 
many other processes. 

That very little research was 
conducted by manufacturers of 
textiles before World War I is evi- 
dent from the Bulletins of the Na- 
tional Research Council. Of the 49 
firms (not including producers of 
rayon yarn and staple fiber) listed 
in 1946 as having research organi- 
zations, only 2 initiated their re- 
search prior to 1900. These two 
were Pacific Mills, in 1880, and 
Cheney Brothers, in 1892. Only 2 
companies started research be- 
tween 1900 and 1909; 8 between 
1910 and 1919 (all of these in the 
latter half of the period); 9 be- 
tween 1920 and 1929; 20 between 
1930 and 1939; and 6 between 1940 
and 1945. Three did not give date. 


Table I. Distribution of research personnel, 1938, and growth of 
research personnel, 1927-38, by industrial group. 

















Percentage Percentage 
Industrial group distribution, increase, 
1938 1927-38 
Total 100.0 133.3 
Chemicals and allied products 21.5 175.5 
Petroleur an@ its products 11.4 538.7 
Electrical communication 9.5 3.7 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, and supplies 6.8 58.1 
Consulting and testing laboratories 6.0 127.0 
All other machinery 5.2 133.2 
Rubber products $.1 101.8 
Motor vehicles, bodies, and parts 4.4 190.2 
Agricultural implements (including tractors) 4.1 164.7 
Miscellaneous 4.0 205.0 
Iron and steel and thelr products, nct including machinery 3.5 169.4 
Food and kindred products 3.2 255.1 
Stone, clay, and glass products 3.2 166.4 
Nonferrous metals and their products 2.7 72.7 
Radio apparatus and phonographs 2.5 1,60C.0 
Utilities (gas, light, and power) 2.2 69.4 
Paper and allied products 1.7 177.5 
Trade associations 1.3 96.9 
Textiles and their products 0.8 252.9 
Forest products 0.4 190.9 
All other transportation equiprent 0.3 27.0 
Leather and its marufactures 0.2 15:.6 
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National Bureau of Standards 
Research. Among the first projects 
undertaken at the National Bu- 
reau of Standards after it was es- 
tablished in 1901 were testing and 
research on textiles and textile 
raw materials. The earliest ac- 
count of this work, published in 
1913, dealt with the physical test- 
ing of cotton yarns, including data 
on the size, twist, and tensile 
strength of single and two-ply cot- 
ton yarns, and on their behavior 
under different relative humidi- 
ties. 

From then through 1920 the Bu- 
reau published 14 technical re- 
ports; from 1921 to 1930, 77 re- 
ports; and from 1931 to 1939, the 
total was 139. This number did 
not include numerous reviews of 
progress in textile technology or 
reports dealing with standard 
specifications. This increase in 
number of publications, which is 
indicative of the expansion of tex- 
tile research at the Bureau, rough- 
ly parallels the increasing interest 
in research among the textile man- 
ufacturers, as shown in the pre- 
ceding paragraph. 


National Research Council Sur- 
veys. It is difficult to appraise ac- 
curately the growth and the extent 
of research. In the surveys con- 
ducted by the National Research 
Council and published at intervals 
beginning in 1920 in its Bulletins’, 
the Council attempted to make a 
complete listing of industrial lab- 
oratories in the United States, to- 
gether with their personnel and 
their types of research; commercial 
research laboratories and institu- 
tional laboratories conducting in- 
dustrial research were included. 
However, a scanning of these lists 
reveals many omissions, and there 
is no clear indication whether per- 
sonnel engaged in control and test- 
ing, as distinct from _ research 
workers, are excluded. Neverthe- 
less, the figures are worth study- 
ing as revealing trends. The Na- 
tional Association of Manufactur- 
ers also conducted a recent sur- 
vey, which will be discussed later 
in this paper. 

Perazich and Field* have made 
a study of the growth of industrial 
research based on the first six 
surveys conducted by the National 
Research Council. They estimate 
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Previewing your 
ew Continuous Bleach 








We can show you the production figures ...the | At Butterworth you get impartial advice backed 
bleaching results ... the savings in steam, labor = by a machine-building experience of more than 
and chemicals. From that point on it’s up to you. 120 years in the wet end of textile finishing. And 
there is only one responsibility for all the equip- 
ment in your Continuous Bleaching Range—“]”- 
boxes, Washers, Saturators, Squeezers. 


You may decide that a single stage Butterworth 
Continuous Bleaching Range is adequate for your 
needs. Or you may determine that two-stage oper- 


ation is best for your mill. You may want to Whether you are the cost-conscious Chairman of 
bleach in rope form ... of you may want to _ the Board, the profits-minded President, or the 
bleach in open width. You may prefer either the — production-wise Bleach House Superintendent, 
DuPont or the Becco process. talk to Butterworth before you decide. 





Butterworth 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS COMPANY, Phila. 25, Pa. 


BEOVIDENTE pIVISION: Providence, R, L. = 1211 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N.C. - W. J. Westaway Co., Hamilton. Ont. - ARGENTINA: Storer & Cia., 
uenos Aires’~ ALIA: Noet P. Hunt & Co., Led; Melbourne = BELGIAN CONGO: Paul Pflieger & Co. - BOLIVIA: Schneiter & Cia., Leda., La 
Paz - BRAZIL: Cia. Industria e Commercia, Glossop, Sao Paulo e Rio de Janeiro - CHILE: Schneiter & Cia., Ltda., Santiago - COLOMBIA: C. E. Halaby & 
Co., Medellin - CUBA: Thos. F. Turrull, Havana - ECUADOR: Richard O. Custer, S. A., Quito - FRANCE Georges Campin, Le Perreux, Seine; Rene 
Campin, Sceaux, Seine - MEXICO: Slobotzky, S. A., Mexico, D. F.- MIDDLE EAST, MEDITERRANEAN, BALKANS, AUSTRIA, HUNGARY, CZECHO- 
SLOVAKIA. INDIA: Arlind Corporation - NORWAY: Dr. Ing. Otto Falkenberg, Oslo - PERU: Custer & Thommen, Lima - SOUTH AFRICA: Texmaco, 

- SWEDEN: Elof Hansson Goteborg. - URUGUAY: Storer & Cia., Ltda... Montevideo - VENEZUELA: Herbert Zander & Co., Caracas. 














TEXTILE RESEARCH 











Industrial group 1927 | 1937 
Chemicals and allied products 137 303 
Radio apparatus and phonographs 232 
Petroleum and its products 33 207 
Rubber products 78 173 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, and supplies 116 
Electrical communication 89 103 
Stone, clay, and glass products 15 47 
Nonferrous metals and their products 29 44 
Motor vehicles, bodies, and parts 18 41 
Utilities (gas, light, and power ) i8 32 
All other machinery 16 32 
Paper and allied products 12 28 
Food and kindred products 6 16 
Iron and steel, and their products, excluding machinery 6 15 
Other transportation equipment i] 9 
Forest products 1 3 
Leather and its manufactures 1 2 
Textiles and their products 1 2 











Table II. Number of research workers per 10,000 wage earners in 
selected industrial groups, 1927 and 1937. 


that in the first two surveys the 
coverage in terms of personnel was 
about 80 per cent, and that since 
the earlier surveys were probably 
the most deficient with respect to 
coverage of the smaller organiza- 
tions, the coverage in terms of 
companies is probably smaller than 
that for personnel. However, they 
are referring to coverage as it ap- 
plies to the average of all indus- 
tries reporting. 

The principal data relating di- 
rectly to the textile industry are 
given in Tables I and II and in 


Figure I. 


Textile Research Low in 1938. 
In Table I, which shows the dis- 
tribution of research personnel in 
1938 and the increase in research 
personnel from 1927 to 1938, tex- 
tiles and their products are fourth 
from the bottom of the list, with 
0.8 per cent of the total of the 
groups listed. Chemicals and allied 
products lead, with 21.5 per cent; 
petroleum and its products are 
next, with 11.4 per cent. However. 
on the percentage basis, for this 


Fig. 1. Distribution of companies carrying on research, by major 
function of laboratories and by industry, 1931. 
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period textiles, with an increass 
of 252.9 per cent, are exceedec 
only by radio apparatus anc 
phonographs, with 1,600.0 per cent 
increase; petroleum and its prod 
ucts, with 538.7 per cent; and food 
and kindred products, with 255.1 
per cent. 

In Table II textiles stand at the 
bottom of the list, having had in 
1927 an average of one research 
worker for each 10,000 wage earn- 
ers, and, in 1937, two research 
workers (an increase of 100 per 
cent). Chemicals again head the 
list, with 303 research workers in 
1937 for each 10,000 wage earners. 

Figure 1 shows the distribution 
of the laboratories according to 
their functions. Here, in 1931 tex- 
tiles were third from the bottom 
with respect to the percentage of 
research done on new products 
(approximately 17 per cent). The 
remainder of research effort is 
about equally divided between im- 
proving quality and _ reducing 
costs. 

In a report to the National Re- 
search Council, Cooper’ discusses 
factors of distribution and growth 
of industrial research based on 
N.R.C. surveys. In Fig. 2 is shown 
the trend of research employment 
in all industry from 1920 to 1940 
as a significant measure of the 
growth of research. The figures for 
research personnel represent the 
total number of employees engaged 
in or assisting with technical re- 
search. The expansion was rapid 
from 1921 to 1931 and again from 
1931 to 1940. Between 1931 and 
1933, however, the business de- 
pression caused many companies 
to curtail their research activities. 
The N.R.C. surveys show a de- 
crease of almost 35 per cent during 
this period. How employment in 
the textile industry compares with 
industry as a whole is not shown. 

Research expenditures for dif- 


Fig. 2. Personnel employed in in- 
dustrial research, 1920-1940. 
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UXBRIDGE 


drying unit for Slashers 


Heavy work, light work, it’s all the same to the 
“Gentle Air.” A wet splitting device attached to the back 
end of the drying unit breaks the size envelope before drying 
takes place and minimizes stretching and tearing at the front 
end. When you consider this important feature, plus 1,000 
pound production per hour, plus perfectly dried warps, can 
you afford to be without a ‘‘Gentle Air’’? 


BACHMANN UXBRIDGE WORSTED CORP. 


UXBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Fits bQtween front and back ends of existing 
slasiiers. 

Process@§ any spun fibre including cotton, 
wool, §orsted, or rayon. 

Only 14 Yards of yarn inside drying area. 

Yarn sheeQ60 to 70% dry, not tacky at first 
contact ifside dryer. No size transfer from 
rolls to yagn. 

Instant heaf&\and air circulation. Instant 
cooling. 


Fully insulated& completely automatic. 
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GROVS STUDS 


Flexible Fixture Hanger 


CONDULETS* 


The illustrations show a representative selection from 
the thousands of types and sizes that are listed in Crouse- 
Hinds Condulet catalog. There is a wide variety of highly 
specialized types in each classification: CONDULETS 
for use in non-hazardous locations; VAPORTIGHT 
CONDULETS for use where exposed to weather, moisture, 
steam ornon-combustible dust; DUST-TIGHT CONDULETS 
for use where combustible dust creates hazardous con- 
ditions; and EXPLOSION-PROOF CONDULETS for use in 
flammable atmospheres. 


FLOODLIGHTS 


Floodlights provide the most efficient method of light- 
ing industrial yards, auto parking lots, athletic fields and 
play grounds. Usually it will cost much less to project 
light a considerable distance with Crouse-Hinds flood- 
lights than to run cable and install local lighting. 


The illustrations show two of the most widely used 
floodlights selected from the dozens in Crouse-Hinds 
complete line. 


Write for additional information. 


*CONDULET is a coined word registered in the U.S. Patent Office. 
It designates a product made only by the Crouse-Hinds Company. 


Type C Obround 
Condulet 





Type GRF 
Condulet 


i 


Type UNH Hook 
Flexible Fixture Hanger 


¢ 


Type UNJ Ball 
Flexible Fixture Hanger 





Type FS Vaportight 
Push Button Station 
Condulet 


Lew 





Type LB Obround 
Condulet 





Type FSC Vaportight 
Plug Receptacle 
Condulet 





Type ALC Cushion 


Type FOH 
Hanger for 

i : 
Type AHG Vaportight F apr <e ee 
Flexible Fixture Hanger f 




















electrical products of the highest quality 
have served the textile industry for 


DOD Yours 








Type VS Vaportight 
Hand Lamp with 


Type MDB Floodlight 
Rubber Handle 500 — 1000-Watt 





Type ARRC Condulet 
with Arktite Receptacle 
and Threaded Cover 





Type APJ Plug 
with Fastening Ring 


_ Floodlight 
350 = 1500-Watt 


Type DVSP Dust-Tight 
and Vaportight 
Panelboard 





Type EVA 
Explosion- Proof 


ighti dulet 
Lighting Condulet Lighting Condule 


- -W 
Type FSC Two-Gang 100 — 200-Watt 


Vaportight Switch 
Condulet 





Type VDA Vaportight 
» Lighting Condulet 
50 — 200-Watt 


Type VDB Vaportight 
Lighting Condulet 
300 — 500-Watt 





Type MUA Alumalux 





Type DLA Dust-Tight 
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CROUSE-HINDS COMPANY 
| Syracuse 1, N. Y. 


Birmingham — Boston — Buffalo — Chicago — nee A a I ee a ee t di is — Kansas Ci 
Philadelphia — — Pittsburgh — Portland, Ore. — San Francisco — Seattle — St. Louis — Resident nme ‘Albom — Atlanta — 


CROUSE-HINDS COMPANY OF ADA, LTD., Main Office and Plant: ONTO, ONT. 








— Los Angeles — Milwaukee — Mi lis — New York 
ltimore — Charlotte — New Orleans — Richmond, Va. 
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PUBLISHED BY CALCO CHEMICAL D 
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New York * Chicage * Boston * Philadelphia * Charlotte * Providence 


SELECTION OF VAT DYES 
FOR CONTINUOUS DYEING PROCESSES 





The widespread installation of equip- 
ment for applying vat dyes to fabrics by 
methods based on pigment padding fol- 
lowed by reduction and fixation of the 
dye in a high temperature liquid bath, 
or in a steam atmosphere, has created a 
demand for more data on the properties 
of vat dyes. Unusually high tempera- 
tures are used in these newer methods 
because they contribute two main ad- 
vantages: 

1. The rate of reduction is tremendously 
increased, and highly dispersed vat dyes, 
typified by the Calcoloids**, reduce 
completely in a few seconds. 





2. The rate of diffusion of the leuco vat 
dye into the fiber is tremendously in- 
creased. Excellent penetration and fixa- 
tion result and the full fastness inherent 
in vat dye is obtained although the dura- 
tion of dyeing is only a few seconds. 


The intelligent selection of dyes for 
application by high temperature methods 
must be based on accurate information 
about the speed of reduction, leuco sta- 
bility and affinity for the fiber of the 
individual vat dyes. Such information is 
given in Calco Technical Bulletin No. 
793. 

Considerable information is given also 
about the full prewar vat dye line of the 
I.G. as well as about the Calco line of vat 
dyes. A color plate, diagrams and tables 
supplement the text. A laboratory device 
for investigating the behavior of padded 
cloth during passage through a liquid 
reduction bath is described. This device 
is of help in determining how much dye 
must be added to the reduction bath 
prior to a commercial run in order to 
maintain a constant shade on the cloth 
from start to finish of a run. 








POPULAR DYES 
FOR TOWELS 


Most of the popular shades for towels 
can be matched with the following dyes: 
*Calcosol** Copper Brown Double 
Powder—Dusty Rose 
*Calcosol Blue BLD Double Powder— 
Blue 
Calcosol Jade Green N Supra Double 
Powder—Green 
Calcosol Fast Yellow Paste—Gold 
*Calcoloid Yellow GCD Double Pow- 
der—Canary 
*Calcoloid Golden Orange GD Double 
Powder—Peach 
Calcosol Violet BN Extra Paste— 
Lavender 


*Paste types available also. **Trademark 








These types are all suitable for dyeing 
these towel shades either in raw stock or 
yarn form. They are all compatible and 
can be combined to produce a large 
range of desirable shades with the desir- 
able fastness properties required for 
towels. 


VAT DYE FASTNESS WITH 
GREATER EASE OF APPLICATION 


Calco soluble vat dyes are suggested for 
roller printing, screen printing, cotton 
dyeing, rayon dyeing and wool dyeing. 
They print well in conjunction with 
naphthol and stabilized azoic printing 
colors. | 

These dyes give the corresponding vat 
dye fastness with greater ease of applica- 
tion. On wool they are recommended 
mainly for tops or raw-stock dyeing with 
resultant excellent all around fastness. 

Since the formulations and procedures 
will vary with the type of material and 
equipment, we suggest your getting our 
recommendations for your specific prob- 
lem. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 
Bound Brook, New Jersey 


























































BRILLIANCE AND 
CONSISTENCY 

IN SCARLETS 
AND PINKS 


Printers require a full range of scarlets 
and pinks for fashionable shades in 
prints. 

The following are recommended for 
full brilliant shades cf scarlet and pink 
on rayon or cotton: 

Calcosol Printing Scarlet 2GHN Paste 

Calcosol Printing Scarlet 2B Paste 

Calcosol Printing Scarlet 3B Paste 

Calcosol Pink FFP Paste 

Calcosol Pink FBP Paste 
Maximum brilliance of shade and con- 
sistent performance are paramount prop- 
erties of these printing pastes. They are 
widely used for the printing of dress 
goods, draperies and other fabrics. 


FOR THE TEXTILE BOOKSHELF 


Application of Micro- 
scopy to the Textile 
Industry (Calco Tech- . 
nical Bulletin No. 
796)—Points out how 
the microscope, if op- 
erated by qualified 
personnel, can be a useful tool in the 
manufacture of a satisfactory product at 
the lowest possible cost. 

Vat Dyeing of Wool (Caleo Technical 
Bulletin No. 797) —Describes a new proc- 
ess for the application of the complete 
line of Indigoid and Anthraquinone Vat 
Dyes to certain types of wool materials. 
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Eliminates 
Tension on Unnecessary 
Individual Ends Tangling 


Ball warps produced on this machine save you money on 


your dyeing, mercerizing and weaving operations as well 


Eliminates BREAKS as in warping. Each Cocker Ball Warper is individually 


* with Magazine Cone Creel : ; 
and Electric Eyeboard motor driven at speeds up to 500 yards per minute and is 


Stop Motion : 
equipped with automatic counter and leasing clock. We 





will be glad to give you full information on request. 
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\\e el Machine and Foundry Co., Gastonia, N.C. 
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ferent industries as a percentage 
of dollar value of output are shown 
in Fig. 3. The bars show expendi- 
tures for 1938 as compared to those 
for 1927. In this case radio appara- 
tus and phonographs lead, electri- 


cal communication industries are 
second, chemicals are tied with 
rubber for third place, and textiles 
are at the low end of the list. 


Textile Research 1940-46. Anal- 
ysis of the data for industrial re- 
search laboratories listed by N.R.C. 
for 1940 and 1946 reveals the fol- 
lowing figures from textile manu- 
facturers: 

The total research personnel em- 
ployed by 44 companies reporting 
in 1940 was 411, whereas 49 firms 
reported 1,027 research employees 
in 1946, a gain of 150 per cent. 
Eleven companies which reported 
in 1940 did not appear in the 1946 
listing, but in the latter year 16 
additional companies reported. 
Those which dropped out were 
small organizations, whereas the 
additions were larger laboratories. 
The 31 companies which appeared 
in both reports employed 366 in 
1940 and 646 in 1946, a gain of 
76.2 per cent for the period. 

It may be of interest to note the 
classification of personnel among 
49 companies in 1946: In addition 
to the directors and their assist- 
ants there were employed 217 
chemists, 30 physicists, 106 engi- 
neers, 335 “technical personnel,” 
and 260 listed as “additional per- 
sonnel.”’ 


National Association of Manu- 
facturers Survey. The National 
Association of Manufacturers’ Pat- 
ents and Research Committee re- 
cently completed a factual survey 
of the research activities of manu- 
facturers. In a 79-page report® the 
replies to a questionnaire from 983 
manufacturers in the various ma- 
jor divisions of industry are ana- 
lyzed. The survey covers the pe- 
riod from 1939 to 1947, with the 
figures for 1947 based on estimates 
for the year. 

In replies concerning anticipat- 
ed expenditures for 1947, manu- 
facturers show an increase of 270 
per cent over the prewar year of 
1939 in the aggregate amount to 
be spent on industrial research, 
and this sum is 14 per cent higher 
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Fig. 3. The percentage of the dollar value of the products of various 
industries expended for research, 1927 and 1938. The upper bar of 
each pair refers to 1927: the lower bar to 1938. 


than the total spent by them for 
research in 1946. 

Of the 46 concerns in the textile 
mill products industry which re- 
plied to the questionnaire, 60 per 
cent (28) have a research program. 
These 28 manufacturers reported 
that the aggregate approximation 
for research expenditure during 
1947 was 505 per cent over the 
amount spent in 1939, and 49 per 
cent above that reported for 1946. 

In Table III the expenditures by 
various industries are compared. It 
will be noted that the textile mill 
products division ranks among the 
top six industries in its percentage 
increase in research expenditures. 

However, as to the ratio of re- 
search expenditures to sales, the 
comparison is not so favorable to 
the textile industry. Table IV 
shows that in 1939 manufacturers 
of textile mill products who re- 
plied to the N.A.M. questionnaire 
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spent 0.45 per cent of their sales 
dollar for research as compared to 
3.17 per cent (Table V) spent in the 
same year by manufacturers of 
chemical and allied products. The 
average of replies from those in all 
the industries reporting was 1.86 
per cent for 1939. It will be seen 
that a comparison of the data on 
expenditures in textiles with those 
of manufacturers of other prod- 
ucts parallels the data from sur- 
veys of the National Research 
Council. as shown in Fig. 3. 

For companies which reported 
in 1946, the average ratio of re- 
search expenditures to sales was: 
0.88 per cent for textile mill prod- 
ucts; 1.87 per cent chemical 
and allied products, and 1.87 per 
cent for the general average of all 
industries. For the textile mill 
products industry as a whole a 
wide range is shown, from one con- 
cern with a low of 0.13 per cent to 
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At Limerick Yarn Mills in Manchester, N. H., Atwood Model 


10 Ring Twisters twist two ends of worsted yarn 





supplied from cones located in a magazine creel. In 


each of these machines, all 100 spindles are driven 


, by a single, lapless, endless belt which gives equal 2:4 
is i. | p power to each spindle and produces uniform twist | : 


from spindle to spindle. 
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On the Model 10, each spindle is integrally connected 





with an automatic stop motion which stops the indi- 





—_— ‘ 
Automatic 
vidual spindle and feed rolls simultaneously. Knots 


f {0 [ M 0 { 0 | S can be tied in single ends, avoiding roller laps and 


drop ply in the package. 


~ UNIVERSAL WINDING COMPANY 


ATWOOD DIVISION 





Providence, Boston, Philadelphia, Utica, Charlotte, Atlanta, Chicago, 
Los Angeles; Montreal, Hamilton, Canada; Manchester, 
England; Paris, France; Basle, Switzerland 
Agents in every principal textile center throughout the world 






ATWOOD 
\\ 


Model 10 automatic slofp motion for each end and fly 
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another. with sales of $1,000,000, TEXTILE RESEARCH 
with a high of 5 per cent. 





Tables I1I, 1V, and V, courtesy, National Assn. of Manufacturers 

































































Future Textile Research. Expan- 
sion of research facilities is 
planned by about half of the tex- 


Table III. Research Expenditures of Various Industries 














Anticipoted 1946 1939 
tile manufacturers who at present a ao oe er tae wie 
have research programs (mostly by ee a “ a - 
Food & Kindred Products $ 7,075,336 $ 4,941,503 43 $ 1,606,118 340 
the larger concerns). Textile Mill Products 2,196,452 1,477,225 49 362,313 505 
In this industry replies to the | S's wed met — = s ws Ss 
questionnaire indicated that the Furniture & Fixtures 176,500 1 46,900 20 42,600 320 
Poper & Allied Products 3,983,500 3,439,176 16 1,077,982 277 
development of new products and Printing, Publishing & Allied Industries 1,153,500 708,613 63 182,136 530 
° Chemico! & Allied Products 
improved manufacturing proced- | fore’ Wc". ——- fe > cae s 
ure are the principal objectives, Rubber Products 10,360,065 9,571,360 8 3,772,890 175 
, oe Leather & Leather Products 300,250 227,250 32 104,000 191 
with the improvement of existing Stone, Clay & Gloss Products 4,670,258 4,247,906 10 1,630,548 187 
: . Primary Meta! Industri 4,308, 3,572.28 2 , 7 
products as next in importance, aieceiiat tacks tudinaie pep — * — — 
followed by salvage of waste ma- Machinery ‘Except Electrical 18,527,714 14,963,331 23 6,112,584 203 
. é ‘ Electrical Machinery, Equipment ond Supplies 9,261,500 7,893,326 17 1,285,266 620 
terial, new uses for existing prod- Transportation Equipment 45,730,500 44,040,889 r 10,433,333 340 
ee . oft Professional, Scientific & Controlling Instruments, Pho 
ucts, and better raw materials. Re- tographic & Optical Goods, Watches and Clocks 15,589,258 13,268,197 17 5,846,02! 165 
~ 2 a , : 7 Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries 1,494,500 1,444,741 4 182.734 720 
plies were practically unanimous 
as to the effect of the immediate Tots! & Generel Average Sa SN - 566, 19R.50" ame 
discontinuance of research activi- 
ties. All agreed that this would 
weaken the competitive position. 
Most of the companies with re- Table IV. Textile Mill Products 
search programs stated that the (Average Ratio of Research Expenditures to Sales of Companies Who Have o Research Program Based on Replies Recerwed 
effect would be felt almost imme- Estimated No 1947 No 1946 No 1945 No 194) No 1940 Neo 1939 = Ne. 
diately, with a resulting loss in 1947 Soles Rptg Rotio §«=«-_ Rtg Retic Rptg. Ratio Rptg Ratio Rptg — Rptg wae Rote 
. in thousands % % % % 
profits. 
° . ° $500 
In conclusion it should be point- 750, ' 1671 100 2 so. es ee 
ed out that reference has not been yee. 
made to the large amount of re- ane 
parm SAtTvar — iP >. 1,000 
search at the gov ernment s Re bro : ee et es eee - , west 
gional Research Laboratories, at, aaial 
industry-supported research insti- 5,000 3 > (3 64 $8 @ 3 eo. 4 65,2 
tutes, and also at commercial re- $,000 
: 10,000 1 20 ] 
search laboratories and endowed 
ey. . , 10,000 : 
institutions. Nevertheless one is grat ; 6 3 wo 4 
struck by the small number of tex- nies 
tile manufacturers, even as recent- anne, . ~ Se ee eae a -. 
ly as 1947, who report that they a ‘ 
eported 
have research programs. General Averoge 28 95 16 rT 14 93 10 32 e 43 é a5 y 








Tebl- V. Chemical and Allied Products 
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Step Up Production o 
OLD FRAMES 








Maus have found that the quickest, most economical way 
to increase production on old-model band-driven or tape- 
driven frames is with Meadows Conversions...Consisting of 
Ball Bearing Tape Tension Pulleys, light weight solid alu- 
minum Separators, silent Chain Drive, Individual Drive 
Pulley, and ground and polished Shafting mounted on 
heavy-duty ball bearings— these conversions assure /ow 
power consumption, no tapes off due to choked or sticky 
pulleys, less wear on yarn, increased output and no more 
cylinder trouble. 



















We engineer and service each 
installation, design and manu- 
facture all parts. We will be glad 
to have a representative survey 
and estimate your frames with- 
outobligation,in their respective 
territories. 
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MANUFACTURING COMPANY ° ATLANTA, GA. 
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By S. W. GIBB 


General Sales Manager 
The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co.., 
Philadelphia Division 


MATERIALS handling in textiles is as old as 
the industry itself, probably dating back 
to the time when the hand-weaving squaw 
called for another batch of filling, and another 
Squaw tossed it to her. But efficient materials 
handling is a comparative newcomer to textiles. 
Old-timers in the industry can remember 
when the weaver doffed a cut of cloth and car- 
ried or dragged it by hand to cloth room, or 
when the picker tender loaded a lap on his 
shoulder and delivered it to the card, or when 
several husky men struggled with section beams 
in loading the slasher. Even gravity conveyors 
were considered “‘gadgets” in the old days. 
There was considerable interest in materials 
handling methods in textiles during and shortly 
after the first world war, at which time several 
mills went all-out on the installation of equip- 
ment, Examples are known where both south- 
ern and eastern mills made use of gravity and 
vertical conveyors, incline belts, and overhead 
rail equipment, but only a few carried the 
projects this far. 


Interest in the subject waned as times be- 
came harder, and for awhile little or nothing 
was done to improve handling methods. 


The NRA and Federal legislation, improved 
conditions, increased labor costs, and manage- 
ment’s desire to improve operating conditions 
for the employees provided impetus to the ma- 
terials handling movement. Today, materials 
handling is more than a trend—the industry 1s 
materials handling conscious, and is doing some- 
thing about it. 


The subject is too broad to be covered in one 
article; and all types of equipment are not in- 
cluded in this discussion, because in many in- 
stances the materials handling jobs are tailor- 
made engineering feats. 


The accompanying story indicates some of 
the methods in practice today, most of which 
can be applied to existing textile organizations, 
and suggests principles as well as techniques of 
operation. Other examples of handling materials 
are given in the pictorial presentation. 
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Reg. Trade Mark 


RAYON CAKE 
DYEING MACHINE 





THE TREMENDOUS SAVINGS, AND PRESERVATION 
OF ORIGINAL QUALITIES IN RAYON CAKE DYEING 
OBTAINED WITH THIS MACHINE, 

ARE WELL KNOWN, AND SPEAK FOR THEMSELVES 


Standard Fabricators 


INCORPORATED 


355 Walton Avenue . New York 51, N. Y. 











A NEW 
CENTRIFUGAL EXTRACTOR 


WITH THE 


STIENEN 
KINE-MATIC DRIVE-BRAKE 
: | 


Highest Speed and Corresponding highest 
degree of Extraction 






























@ Entirely Automatic 
@ No Motor Overload 
@ No Mechanical Brakes 





@ Lowest Horsepower 


AN ENTIRELY NEW 
RAYON CAKE DRYER 
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@ THIS SUCCESS IS THE RESULT OF METHOD PATENTS—BASED } 
ON A PREDETERMINED COMPRESSION DURING PROCESSING. 


@ PROVEN IN PRACTICAL OPERATION. 
@ STAINLESS STEEL CONSTRUCTION. 


@ MADE BY THE LEADERS IN THE FIELD. 


éondoz Whipcord V-Belts are Pre-Stretched 


Uneven stretch in a multiple V-Belt drive overloads 
some belts while others ride slack. Power is lost and 
V-Belt life is shortened. Manhattan engineers have 
designed Condor Whipcord V-Belts to insure the most 
uniform team performance possible. 


During manufacture, the stout Whipcord Strength 
Member, endless wound to form the load-carrying 
core of the belt, is pre-stretched. This Whipcord 
Strength Member is placed in the neutral axis area of 


the V-Belt and surrounded by heat dissipating, slow 


aging Flexlastics. Thus, the percentage of stretch is 
practically nil. 


On your multiple V-Belt drives, every Condor Whip- 
cord V-Belt wedges firmly in the sheave and delivers 
all the power you are paying for. Send for free engi- 


neering data applicable to your drives. 


Manhattan's line of rubber products for Industry is 


consistently dependable—outstanding in quality. Make 
MANHATTAN your choice. 


(“Flexlastics” is exclusive with Manhattan) 


RAYBESTOS- MANHATTAN vc. 


NGPA N ANT OLE TINY 


PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY 
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MATERIALS HANDLING 





THE TEXTILE industry is cur- 

rently exerting every effort 
not to handle materials—be they 
raw materials, materials-in-proc- 
ess, or finished goods. 

The simple fact that handling 
adds nothing to the product but 
cost, points to one spot, if not the 
principal spot, where substantial 
savings can be made in the costs 
of production today. In the face of 
rising labor, material, and over- 
head costs, manufacturers are be- 
coming intensely conscious of the 
amazing dollar-waste incurred in 
antiquated methods of handling 
materials. 

In highlighting recent advances 
made in handling technique, it is 
felt that specific examples rather 
than generalities are most forceful. 
Therefore, typical cases of up-to- 
date handling technique in textile 
receiving, warehousing, process- 
ing, and shipping, have been se- 
lected and will be discussed in the 
light of savings which have been 
effected. 


Tailor-Made Applications. It 
should be borne in mind that each 
plant has its own detailed prob- 
lems which require tailor-made 
solutions. However, such basic 
problems as loading carriers, tier- 
ing loads, traversing inclines, load- 
ing machines, negotiating narrow 
aisles, manipulating in and out of 
elevators, etc., are much the same 
in every plant and are attacked 
from aé= similar starting point. 
Moreover, the same principles ap- 
ply whether the particular jobs 
performed are those of the mill, 
finisher, or converter. 

The tips here given will no 
doubt spark a thought or two as 
to how the reader can make im- 
provements in his particular case, 
but it is recommended that for 
maximum savings in time, space, 
manpower and money, an overall 
study of the flow of materials be 
made and improvement planned 
on a plantwide basis. 


Materials Handling Study. In the 
last two years several systems 
have been developed for the pro- 
duction industries to use in making 
their own studies of their own 


Bitte 
*}y > 





Inclined slat conveyor elevating 


bales of cotton. 


particular “flows’’ of materials— 
from the receipt of raw stocks to 
shipment of finished goods—ana- 
lyzing each movement, lift, place- 
ment, manipulation, stop or stor- 
age as regards speed, efficiency 
and cost. One of these systems of- 


fers analysis sheets, summary 
Sheets, and instructions which are 
ready-made for showing up the 
weak spots in a system and indi- 
cating how to correct them. 

But all of these systems for 
self-analysis — undoubtedly the 
biggest step forward which the 
materials handling industry has 
taken in the last few years—rely 
upon one decision by the user. We 
refer to his conviction, before he 
starts, that the subject is of suffi- 
cient importance to put the right 
manpower and brainpower behind 
the study. 

It is strongly recommended that 
any plant contemplating a check- 
up on its overall system, hire a 
consultant, assign a top man, ap- 
point a committee, or form a spe- 
cial department to make sure that 
the job is carried through com- 
pletely, carefully, and enthusvasti- 
cally. Any equipment manufactur- 
er will help all he can, of course, 
but the real “‘steam’’ has to come 
from within. 


Techniques. As for a few specific 


Unloading bales from a freight car with a fork truck. 
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, ) FLOOR SPACE by 50% 
ald CAN COSTS by 50% 
> DRAWING DELIVERIES by 50% 





: oe and still maintain equal production 


ae ona 
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WHITIN BI-CO/L DRAWING FRAMES 


Wouldn’t you save money if you could 


increase available card room floor space, . 


cut can costs and sliver deliveries in half 
and still maintain the same production 
and sliver quality? Of course you would. 
And you can do just that by installing 
Whitin Bi-coil drawing frames. 
Oscillating can tables, a patented fea- 


ture of the Bi-cg#system, have success- 
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fully solved the problem of handling 
twin slivers. The sliver is free from 
twist due to the improved can motion 
and its quality is improved by the use 
of lower drafts. Bi-coil also provides 
easier creeling and cleaning for the oper- 
ators. You'll find that Bi-coil Drawing 
is a factor essentially important to your 
mill investments. 


Write today for our illustrated folder giving complete 
@ details and specifications of Bi-coil Drawing Frames 


MACHINE WORKS 


WHITINSVILLE, 
CHARLOTTE, N. 





MASSACHUSETTS 
ATLANTA, GA. 


“> 80> Radin 




































A tailor-made application of gravi- 
ty and elevator type equipment. 
Doffer fills basket and places it 
on gravity conveyor. Basket is 
automatically lowered by elevator 
to spooler room two floors below. 


techniques which will illustrate 
the type of progress being made, 
let us start at the beginning: 

The problem of materials han- 
dling begins with the receipt of 
raw materials. The plant operator 
must unload his raw material 
from the carrier before he can be- 
gin his manufacturing operations. 
Generally, material is temporarily 
stored before being processed. 
Modern systems and equipment 
can effect considerable savings in 
these unloading and storage op- 
erations. 

The fork truck has become pop- 
ular for unloading bales from a 
freight car. The truck can enter 
the freight car, pick up bales with- 
out the aid of manual handling, 
transport the load to storage zones, 
and tier the bales to make eco- 
nomic use of overhead storage- 


Many types of hand trucks are being 
found useful. Here one is used to 
transport bolts of cloth to temporary 
storage prior to shipment. The bolts 
are loaded on skids and the layers 
are cross-stacked to increase stability 
of the load. About 280 bolts can be 
handled on one skid. 
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room space. In this case, no pallets 
are used in handling the load. 
However, in handling cartons. 
drums, bags, boxes, etc., individual 
containers are usually stacked in 
lot sizes on pallets for most effi- 
cient transporting and tiering. 

In transporting stock in process 
to the machines and in loading 
the machines,. a wide variety of 
techniques can be used, depending 
pretty much on the material to be 
handled and the operations to be 
performed. 

The fork truck can again be 
used in transporting sectional 
beams to scales, slashers. warpers. 
etc. 

The fork truck, which is 
equipped with forks for regular 
duty, has been equipped with a 
transverse member slightly longer 
than the beams. This member is 
fitted at the extremities with 
downward sloping arms. The arms 
are notched at the end and engage 
the bar protrusions at the ends of 
the beams. By means of the special 
fork truck attachment, beams can 
be lowered from storage racks, 
carried to machines, and loaded 
into position for processing. Empty 
beams can similarly be returned 
to the racks. The racks, each hold- 





MATERIALS HANDLING 








Overhead materials handling equip- 

ment makes handling of section 

beams easier, safer, and quicker. 

Control of unit is accomplished by 

push button box shown in op- 
erator’s hand. 


ing two beams, can be lifted and 
transported by the same fork truck 
when fitted with standard forks. 
Removing the transverse member 
and applying the standard forks is 
a quick and simple operation. 
The use of spur-gear trolley- 



































































CHEMICAL USERS GUIDE By 


Products for the Textile Industry 


PRODUCT 





Glauber’s Salt, Crystal 


AVAILABLE 
FORMS 


COMMERCIAL 
STRENGTH (MIN.) 


96%, Na.$O, ad 10H.O 


SHIPPING 
CONTAINERS 


APPL: CATIONS 

















Nas$O, * 10H2O Colorless Crystols 42.3% NooSO Boos Dyeing assistant. 
« - «vw fe 2 + 

(Sodium Sulfate) 

Glauber’s Salt, Anhydrous 

Ne.SO; Y White Granules 99.5% Na»SO, Bogs Same as crystal but stronger 
2 ” product. 

(Sedium Sulfate) 

Sulfuri 4 66° B Bh ll Carbonizing wool; dyeing; 

vifuric Aci Liquid ° desizing cotton; souring; 

H2SO, 93.19% H2SO04 ye rayon spinning bath. 

- : Carboys Dye bath; souring agent; 
Acetic Acid Colorless Liquid Various Barrels imparting scroop to cotton 
CH;COOH + water Tank Cars and silk. 

Aqua Ammonia ° 

NHLOH + woter Colorless Liquid nuaand. Ran ell Wool scouring; dyeing. 
(Ammonia) ~ 

Hydrochloric Acid ° Carboys tems : 
oh ewe Liquid 20° Be Satis Wine Souring; removing hypo 


(Muriatic Acid) 


31.45% HCI 


Tank Trucks 


chlorite bleach; dyeing. 





Tetrasodium Pyrophosphate, 


Stabilizing peroxide 








98% NasP207 teaches: 

Anhydrous White P f B bleaches; water treatment 
Na.P-O;” ertsamoal (Equiv. 52% P2Os) _ and dispersing agent; de- 
(TSPP) (Pyro) tergent. 
sodium sretasiticate White Granules 29.0% Na»O PO. ll Kier boiling as detergent. 

2 3° IM2 

; Dyeing with sulfur dyes; de- 
somes Sulfide pao adn 60% Noes Steel Drums pilatory for wool pulling; 
a.S + water 


desulfuring rayon. 





Sodium Sulfite, Anhydrous 
Na.SOz; 


(Sulfite) 


White Powder 


98.5% Na2SO; 


Bogs 
Fibre Drums 


Rayon manvufccturing. 





Sodium Bisulfite, Anhydrous 
Na2S20; 


(ABS) (Sodium Metabisulfite) 


White Powder 


97.5% NaS.O0-; 
(Equiv. 65.5% SO») 


Fibre Drums 





Bleaching wool; anti-chlior 
after bleaching with hypo- 
chlorite; rayon manufactur- 
ing. 





Oxalic Acid 


Bleaching; dyeing; for mor- 








Colorless Crystals 99.5% CoH»O4* 2H2O Fibre Druins ; ; 
CoHeO,4* 2H2O danting wool with chrome. 
Ferric Sulfate Corb 
Fe» (SO.4) 2 + water Liquid 47° Be 11% Fe ees Silk weighting; mordant. 
(Iron Copperas Nitrate) 
Ferric Nitrate Lievid 43° Be 47° Be Carboys Silk tahtina, d 
Fe (NOs) 3 + water _ 10% Fe 11% Fe Borrels 1k WOIGRTING; mMorcant. 


(Iron True Nitrate) 














KASIC CHLMICALS 


LO AMERT 





184 -- 


In Canada: 





OTHER PRODUCTS: Disodium Phosphate; Nitre Cake; Sodium Silicate; Trisodium Phosphate; Sodium Hyposulfite; 
Aluminum Sulfate; Lead Acetate; Mixed Acid; Epsom Salt; Chrome Alum; Aluminum Chloride; Ammonia Alum; 
Potash Alum; Ammonium Sulfate. 


FOR THE LABORATORY OR SPECIAL APPLICATIONS: BAKER & ADAMSON REAGENTS and FINE CHEMICALS 


GENERAL CHEMICAL DIVISION 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 


40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


Offices: Albany * Atlanta « Baltimore Birmingham ¢ Boston * Bridgeport ¢ Buffalo * Charlotte 
Houston * Kansas City * Los Angeles * Minneapolis 
Pittsburgh * Portland (Ore.) * Providence 
St. Louis * Wenatchee and Yakima (Wash. ) 
In Wisconsin: General Chemical Company, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. 

The Nichols Chemical Company, Limited « Montreal * Toronto * Vancouver 


Chicago * Cleveland * Denver * Detroit 
New York + Philadelphia « 


San Francisco * Seattle 
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mounted chain hoists is also quite 
common. By mounting the hoists 
on an overhead I-beam they 
can transport material from one 
operation to the other or from de- 
partment to department. By using 
more than one hoist to an I-beam, 
time is not wasted in waiting for 
one hoist to be free. 

When using this type of equip- 
ment, a bar, equipped with a cen- 
ter eye and a length of chain at 
each end, is used to handle rolls 
of cloth. The hoist-hook is at- 
tached to the center eye and the 
chains are secured to a second bar 
inserted into the wooden roller on 
which the cloth is wound. This 
system greatly decreases the man- 
ual effort required in picking up, 
transporting, and positioning rolls 
of cloth. 

Many types of hand trucks are 
being found useful. One type of 
truck is used to transport a special 
skid-rack which carries six rolls 
of cloth instead of the usual one. 
The skid load can be deposited 
where needed, and the operator is 
free to transport additional skid 
loads. 


Another -application of a hand 
truck is in transporting bolts of 
cloth to temporary storage after 
they have been finished. The bolts 
are loaded on skids and the lay- 
ers are cross-stacked to increase 
the stability of the load. Using this 
system about 280 bolts can be han- 
dled on one skid. 

Electric hoists permit the opera- 
tor to lift heavy loads by merely 
pressing a button. This saves time 
and energy. 

Another example of the use of 
an electric hoist is applied in a 
shipping operation of a _ rayon 
plant. In this case the hoist is sta- 
tionary-mounted and provides a 
simple method of lowering loads to 
the floor below. The hoist is con- 
trolled by a bar-grip control; by 
pulling down on one end of the 
bar-grip the hoist lowers, and by 
pulling down on the other end. 
the hoist lifts. 

A new type of fully-powered 
handling tool is the handle-guided. 
electrically-driven lift truck. It can 
handle loads weighing up to 6000 
pounds. It makes the operator’s 
work easier as he merely guides 
the truck. The small size and light 
weight of this type of power truck 









MATERIALS HANDLING 








1. Economy in moving materials is 


to 


from one operation to the next. 


equipment actually can be used 


10. Provide for alternate methods in 


a unit load as practicable. 


heads, however.) 
14. Provide suitable running 
handling equipment. 
15. Avoid ‘‘empty-handed’ 


vators. 
uling of 


Surraces 


movement 


materials flow 





BASIC PRINCIPLES OF MATERIALS HANDLING 


| obtained by) 
all handling operations except those which are absolutely necessary. 
Combine operations whenever practicable to avoid handling or transportation 


3. Use gravity for relatively inexpensive transportation whenever possible. 

4. Use mechanical assistance to the widest extent practicable. 

5. Provide continuous or appropriately intermittent flow of work in order to 
prevent stock from piling up in order to keep hafi@ling equipment at a 
constant level of operation. 

6. Lay out definite routes of travel to avoid congestion and unnecessary shuf 
fling of equipment and materials. 

7. Avoid low-cost handling at one stage, which causes high-cost handling or 
unnecessary rehandling at another. Low overall handling cost is the goal. 

8. Install standard equipment which has demonstrated its effectiveness Use 
special equipment only under special circumstances 

9. Buy equipment for overall savings, not first cost, and be sure that the 


in all the ¢ 
buying it. The investment must be justified by the savings after deducting 
all fixed charges and expenses related to it. 
case of 
11. In loading, unloading, or transporting operations 
12. Avoid transfer from floor to conveyance 
to conveyance when this involves handling in 
13. When storing materials, stack as high 
use of floor space. (Do not interfere with ful) flow 


and clearances tor 


of warehousemen. 
Provide for return trip loads as much as possible 
into and out of 


16. Remove all operating hazards in methods and equipment to prevent accidents 


17. Provide instruction so as to train workers. old and new, In the 


not handling them. Eliminate 


operations for which you are 


breakdow) 


handle material in as large 


versa, and from conveyance 


small units 


or vice 


to obtain most efficient 
of water from sprinkler 


as practicable 


self-propelled materials 


OnvVeyances, and el 
by proper sched 
stock. 


most effective 








use of equipment and its maintenance. 
1s Place the responsibility of handling and transportation under one person 
adapts it for such jobs as loading verting from skid-type handling 


street trucks, riding elevators, ma- 
nipulating narrow aisles, and ne- 
gotiating inclines. 

One feature of this type of truck 
is that it can be adapted for use in 
handling both pallets and skids. 
This adaptation was designed for 
use in plants which: (1) are con- 


In Retrospect 
(Textile Industries, December ’11) 


A cloth inspector must be 
a man who is not afraid of 
hurting the feelings of any 
one. I have seen overseers of 
weaving go to the inspector 
and ask him not to lay out 
every little bad place, as the 
superintendent was already 
complaining to him of his 
bad cloth, and that there had 
been a lot of bad warps from 
which he could not possibly 
make good cloth. 
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to pallet-type handling, but want 
to continue to use existing skids: 
(2) have one type of system but 
must receive and ship some goods 
by the other system to conform 
with suppliers’ or customers’ han- 
dling systems; and (3) use both 
pallet and skid systems within the 
plant. 

The foregoing are a few typical 
examples of handling operations as 
carried out by various segments of 
the textile industries, and which 
show progress by the industry. 

Before analyzing material han- 
dling in your plant it would be 
well to have in mind the basic 
principles of efficiency in materi- 
als handling—recently developed 
by the National Paper Trade As- 
sociation, and one of the clearest 


“common sense” lists of do’s and 
don’ts we have seen in a long 


time: these are given in the ac- 
companying box. Merely by put- 
ting these principles to work in an 
intelligent and coordinated way, 
the textile industries can tap extra 
sources of revenue. vs de 
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FROM 1,768 LOOMS .... 





PATENTED HUNT 
SPREADERS GIVE 
11% LOOM SPEED 
INCREASE TO BIG 





SPREADERS SOUTHERN MILL 





Installation of Hunt Spreaders and an 
overhauling job done right on the 
weave room floor in a North Carolina 
Mill* have made possible 11% increase 
in operating speeds of 1768 looms. 
Weaving 80 x 80 goods this increased 
speed would give 544 yards greater out- 
put per hour for the 1768 looms! 


Amazing, you say ... and it is indeed 
amazing. 


And yet, results equally gratifying are 
being reported from Hunt Spreader in- 
stallations in many, many other mills in 
all parts of the industry. 


The patented Hunt Spreader assem- 
bly braces and strengthens the loom 
frame, adds extra bearings to crank- 


Name of mill on request. 
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shaft and camshaft. It is made in sizes 
to fit practically any loom. Hunt’s 
skilled erectors can make installations 
easily and quickly on your floor, with a 
minimum of interruption to present 
operation. 


Have you considered the advantages of 
adding Hunt Spreaders to looms in your 
weave room? Would you like specific 
information about cost and availability? 
If so, please write, wire, or phone us. 





Plan now to attend the Southern Tex- 
tile Exposition in Greenville, S. C., Oc- 
tober 4-9, 1948. Hunt Spreaders, Hunt 
Certified rebuilt looms, and other Hunt 
textile machinery improvements will be 
prominently displayed. 


TELEPHONE 2-568) 


GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 
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Three-roll friction calender in use about 1900 





50 Years of Progress in 
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By H. W. BUTTERWORTH, JR. 


THE WET END of textile finishing 

came of age in America dur- 
ing the period of great industrial 
expansion which began about 1900. 
Vast improvements in production 
procedures, coupled with the con- 
tributions of the engineer, the 
chemist, the metallurgist, and the 
electronics expert, have enabled 
the manufacturers of bleaching, 


dyeing, and finishing machinery 


to design equipment whose speeds 


and precision dwarf those operat- 
ing at the end of the gay nineties. 

The elimination of many sepa- 
rate processes, the combining of 
others, and the constant growth 
during this era toward continuous 
range production have _ created 
higher quality output and also 





Ranges driven by water power, singers heated 


by a coal fire, mercerizers produced 150 lbs. 


’ 


per day. Both the old and new are discussed. 
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President, H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 


lowered unit costs in finishing. 


Debut of Automatic Tenter 
Clamps. Turning back to the open- 
ing of this century and scanning 
the history of this industry we find 
that the various bleaching, dyeing, 
and finishing processes were per- 
formed largely on individual ma- 
chines which (1) requined plants 
with large floor space, (2) kept 
down operating efficiency, and (3) 
made work hazards to both men 
and fabrics high. 

There 


were, however, some 
crude tenter finishing’ ranges 
known as “automatic chains” 
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ln a large yarn mill in central North Carolina, a 
test, run on 264 spindles equipped with Dayco 
Roll Coverings and 272 spindles equipped with a 
competitive make, the competitive roll coverings 
caused almost twice as many ends down, per 
thousand spindle hours, as did the Daycos. 

As in many other tests, conducted under actual 
mill operating conditions, Daycos outperformed 
the competitive roll coverings by a wide margin 

..in this test... with 47.6% less ends down. 
To insure a fair test, both makes of roll coverings 
were run under identical circumstances of frame 
condition, temperature and relative humidity, 
and with the same kind of yarn. 

Daycos outperform all other roll coverings in 


test after test, because they are built with exactly 
the right amount of cushion and the correct 
coefficient of friction to assure perfect drafting 
properties. Too, Daycos are not affected by tem- 
perature or humidity, which means their superior 
physical properties will remain constant through- 
out their long service life. In fact, the character- 
istics of Dayco Roll Covering are such that Dayco’s 
surface drafting properties improve with use. 

You can prove these things to 
yourself by trying Daycos on your 
frames. For complete information, 
write Textile Products Division, The 
Dayton Rubber Company, Woodside 
Building, Greenville, S. C. 


W rite today for your free copy of Dayco’s 
new Cot Grinder bulletin, No. A-550. 


ayton rulber 
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which made their debut in 1898. 
Only the advanced plant of that 
day had this type of equipment. 

These tenter ranges had a very 
light starch mangle at the entering 
end. They were almost always 
driven by side shafts connected 
to the drive end of the tentering 
machine. In some cases. these 
early ranges contained a small 
cylinder drying machine, usually 
driven by cones from the starch 
mangles. 

Such ranges were operated at 
low speeds and were powered for 
the most part by steam engines. 
When mills were situated by rivers 
and streams, the ranges were 
driven by water power. It was 
considered that a high rate of 
speed had been achieved when 
cloth passed through these ma- 
chines at 40 yards per minute. 
Speed changes were largely ob- 
tained through cone pulleys. 


Maple Rolls. Many of the proc- 
essing machines, such as the starch 
mangels, powder filling mangles, 
and various dyeing machines, were 
equipped with maple rolls, al- 
though the use of rubber and 
bronze covered rolls was not un- 
common by this time. Pressure 
used on these machines was light, 
and the rolls were usually of small 
diameter. Maple rolls were used 
almost universally on_ bleach- 
ing machines and presented many 
disadvantages due to their natural 
tendency to dry out and crack, and 
because of their color absorbing 
qualities. 


Coal Fire Singers. The singeing 
machine of this decade was so 
constructed that the unfinished 
cloth passed over a copper plate 
which was often heated by a coal 
fire. Its motivating power, like 
many other machines operated by 
steam, was derived from a 4 by 5 
angle engine. It was not until later 
that the oil singe and then the 
gas singe were developed. It was 
during the first decade of this 
century that pin plates on the “hot 
air’ tenters were superseded by 
the advent of automatic tenter 
clamps which for the first time 
effected mechanical clipping of the 
selvages as they entered the frame 
and their automatic release at the 
end of the journey. 
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Mercerization Begins. The year 
1898 marked the beginning of 
mercerization on a commercial 
basis in the United States. The 
first skein and warp machines 
were of small capacity (approx- 
imately 150 pounds per 10-hour 
day) and were highly expert- 
mental. Yet only nine years later 
mercerizing machines were being 
built with capacities ranging from 
7,500 to 10,000 pounds of skein per 
day. 

In one early machine, the yarn 
traveled spirally about a drum and 
down through the caustic into a 
tub, traversing around three roll- 
ers. The movement was similar to 
that in rope-washing machines em- 
ployed in cotton cloth bleacheries. 
The caustic was kept at 55° 
Twaddle, and the temperatures 
were maintained at 40° F. To in- 
sure this, a false jacket filled with 
ice surrounded the caustic tub. 

The yarn in its travel, was im- 
mersed from two to three minutes 
in the caustic. The tension was sup- 
plied by the strength of the yarn 


on the drum. It then passed 
through the rollers and another 
section where it was washed, 


scoured, and then washed again. 

The fundamentals of merceriz- 
ing have changed but little in the 
last 50 years. The progress that 
has been made is in perfection of 
equipment to speed processes and 
improve the quality of production. 
It should be noted that in the 
early days seconds ran to 20 per 
cent or higher. 


Introduction of Electrical Power 
Drives. The period from 1910 to 
1920 was marked by the wider use 
of electricity as an _ industrial 
power source. After the advent of 
the first electrical motors, usually 
operating on direct current, manu- 
facturers of machinery soon adapt- 
ed them to a wide selection of in- 
dividual and range operations. 

During this decade rubber cov- 
ered rolls were applied to a wider 


range of machines, replacing the . 


use of maple. Today rubber is used 
in every type of textile process be- 
cause of its ability to withstand 
chemical action and to _ retain 
resiliency. Modern treatments of 
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rubber prevent surface hardening 
and keep the rolls from changing 


density while in storage. 
By 1920 the improvement of 
electrical motors made _ possible 


speeds which were heretofore only 
envisioned. However, the new 
speed potentials created mechan- 
ical problems which had to be 
solved by advanced engineering. 

Practically all the machines up 
to this time had been built with 
plain bearings. The older equip- 
ment usually contained bearings of 
babbit or bronze. These older bear- 
ings wore excessively under the 
friction and strains caused by the 
new speeds. 

The development of 
types of anti-friction bearings fol- 
lowed. Constant improvements of 
these bearings during the last 
quarter century have led to ever 
increasing speeds. Side by side 
with these developments, research 
has produced the necessary lubri- 
cants, new drives, and mechanical 
and electronic controls. 


various 


Chemist and Fabricator Coop- 
erate. At the same time coopera- 
tion between the machine fabri- 
cator and the chemist also grew 
closer during the twenties. The 
class of colors used then, and still 
most widely used, was the vat 
group. The padding of vats with 
pigments before jigging was a 
standard practice. As specking 
was a major dyehouse problem, it 
was necessary to use either a pro- 
tective colloid or some dispersing. 
agent. 

Although a large volume of vats 
were in use at this time with con- 
tinuous dyeing machines for color- 
ing with indigo, it was not until 
then that continuous dyeing for 
all vat colors was inaugurated. 

Various mechanical problems 
arose as a result of the common 
procedure of padding a reduced 
color and then passing the cloth 
through a booster solution. To 
overcome the difference in exhaus- 
tion rates of the reduced vat colors, 
machine manufacturers’ used 
smaller pad boxes, greater squeeze 
pressures, and decreased immer- 
sion time. 

Printing Replaces Many Yarn 
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Trade Mark of the original product for 
separate application of a warp lubricant. 


Weaving performance tests on cotton 
and spun rayon, conducted by a number 
of the country’s leading textile mills, 
have proven that the separate applica- 
tion of SLIX materially reduces both 
warp and filling stops. 





& Results of these tests, and other techni- 
cal information regarding the patented appli- 
cation of SLIX, appear in illustrated bulle- 


tin, “Developments in Warp Sizing,” available 





upon request. 


SOUTHERN SIZING COMPANY 





INCORPORATED 1930 


POST OFFICE BOX 167 POST OFFICE BOX 128 
ATLANTA 1, GEORGIA > EAST POINT, GEORGIA 
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Dyed Fabrics. Machines for the 
printing of fabrics were made 
prior to the Civil War. Wider use 
of machine printing occurred dur- 
ing the late twenties. This was 
made possible by the very success- 
ful production of colors which 
were fast to light and washing. 

With acceptance of printed ma- 
terials, especially as applied to 
more expensive fabrics and also 
to silk and rayon dress goods, 
many popular fabrics which previ- 
ously had been made of dyed yarns 
were replaced. For instance, shirt- 
ings, pajama cloths, and certain 
types of linings which used to be 
made with yarn dyed warp threads 
now were made with a vat stripe. 
The machines of today print as 
many as 14 colors. 


Use of New  Non-Corrosive 
Metals. The °30’s introduced stain- 
less steels and other non-corrosive 
metals which were used to great 
advantage in the manufacture of 
such equipment as dye _ becks, 
package dyeing machines, drying 
cylinders, tanks, tub compart- 
ments, and tenter clamps. These 
new metals, which did not absorb 
the color dyes, eliminated the boil- 
ing out procedure necessary on the 
old wooden vats and older type 
kiers and _ substituted a water 
flushing procedure. 

The use of stainless steels and 
other new metals of similar nature 
made it possible for a light shade 
to follow dark shades without fear 
of either graying or getting off- 
shades. As a result, economy of 
equipment was achieved, and the 
previous time lost between runs 
was eliminated. It became possible 
to change from green to white in 
a matter of minutes, whereas when 
wood or corrodible tanks were 
used, it oftentimes took hours and 
even days. 

These new products created 
freedom from warpage, corrosion, 
and other deterioration of the 
metal. Manufacturers were able 
to use new processes, such as weld- 
ing to eliminate bolts, etc., which 
gave the finished machinery new 
strength and durability and elimi- 
nated fabric tears and many clean- 
ing operations. 

Today there are some 50 dif- 
ferent kinds of corrosion-resistant 
metals. 


“shrink conscious” 
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Steady Growth of Sanforizing. 
Great interest in the patented 
process, “Sanforizing,’ which pre- 
determines and obtains the amount 
of shrink desired, was evident in 
the early thirties. 

In 1932, machines for pre- 
shrinking were developed which 
could handle various types and 
weights of cloth ranging from 2 
to 5 yards, and it was possible 
to shift from one class of goods to 
another without any adjustments 


to the machine other than the 
usual gear, spray, and width 
changes necessary for obtaining 


the desired shrinkage results. 
Since the advent of Sanforizing 
the entire textile industry and the 
general public become 
when thinking 


have 
about fabrics. 


Knit Fabrics Included in Range 
Processing. Continuous. processing. 
drying, and finishing of Knit fab- 
rics was introduced in the thirties. 
The development of new machin- 
ery enabled one unit to extract 
and process both tubular and warp 
knit goods. The machine handled 
cotton, rayon, woolens, and mix- 
tures at speeds up to 40 yards per 
minute. 

Thi: was achieved by the ar- 
rang ment of an internal belt con- 
veyor which put each stitch into 
the same alignment as when i: 
left the knitting machine. The 
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fabric was steamed while free of 
tension and cooled prior to being 
rolled. The machine, operated by 
contained a double 
steaming arrangement and an ad- 
justable pressure mechanism on 
the calender rolls, making possible 
quick change in pressure as well 
as complete roll separation. 

The new machine placed in 
range enabled two operators to 
extract, process, dry, finish, condi- 
tion, and measure in a continuous 
operation. An average 100-yard 
roll could now be passed from the 
soaking wet to the finishing stage 
in from three to five minutes. 

In the years immediately pre- 
ceding the World War II, it should 
be pointed out that the average 
textile manufacturer was attempt- 
ing to satisfy the trade with ob- 
solete machines and was endeavor- 
ing to overcome his facility de- 
ficiencies by increasing production 
of so-called standard lines. In 1940, 
one survey showed that ‘64 per 
cent of equipment in use in the 
wet end of textile finishing can- 
not operate at a profit in compe- 


one man, 


.tition with modern high speed ma- 


chines.” 

The war emergency, the conver- 
sion to war production, forced 
many outmoded plants to re-tool, 
re-equip, re-staff, and to pool all 
types of information. The result 
was production of many types of 
new machinery using facilities 


There has been very little change in 
the design of printing machinery. 
At left is a printing machine used 
about 1900. Below, a modern But- 
terworth 6-color machine is shown. 
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A Westinghouse Research Engineer studies the results 
of design changes for improved bearing lubrication. 
Constant fundamental research and experimental 
activities such as these, combined with the work 
of specialized engineers, account for the many 
Westinghouse contributions to the Textile Industry. 


HOW WESTINGHOUSE RESEARCH BENEFITS 
THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


Westinghouse research has made many contributions to the 
Textile Industry. These developments are the natural out- 
growth of a working partnership, formed at the time of the 
early beginnings of mill electrification. 

More than 50 years of Westinghouse textile experience is 
behind each development. From the new multi-motor slasher 
drive to *Precipitron, the electronic air cleaner—Westing- 
house offers related equipment to step up production through 
better and healthier working conditions... uniform quality... 
with lower maintenance per dollar invested. 

You'll be assured of practical and economical answers to your 
textile problem by calling your nearest Westinghouse office... 
or write Westinghouse Electric Corporation, P.O. Box 868, 


Pittsburgh 30, Pa. J-94756 
*Reg. Trade-Mark 





RODUCTIVE POWER 


WESTINGHOUSE RESEARCH HAS ONE GOAL: TO HELP YOU 


PRODUCE FASTER, CHEAPER, 


BETTER, ELECTRICALLY 





New ideas, new processes, new material for making 
electrical power more productive, flow steadily from 
the famous Westinghouse Research Laboratories. 
Many of these developments are at work now in your 
industry ...developments—in electricity, in electronics, 
in processing — which promise many new advancements 
to help you produce faster, cheaper, better, electrically. 

This broad basic research is an important added 








LOOM MOTORS—Quiet, cool, smooth- 


value to consider when you buy electrical equipment. 
A complete, separate Westinghouse Textile Industry 
Department, staffed by engineers intimately acquainted 
with Textile Industry problems, assures the prompt 
and practical application of new Westinghouse re- 
search developments to your special production tech- 
niques. Here are 6 Westinghouse contributions to the 
Textile Industry: 
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MULTI-MOTOR SLASHER DRIVE—The first 








running motors that cut down radiation 
heating of your weave rooms—especially 
designed for peak output. This 1% hp 
loom motor drives a modern woolen and 
worsted loom. 





























RADIO-FREQUENCY HEATING — Cuts 
twist setting and drying time, cake drying 
and dye package drying to a fraction of 
that required by conventional methods. 
Shown is a typical rayon dryer. Note con- 
trol station at front of dryer. 





ning motor for textile service’’—keeps its 
insides free of lint because it has smooth 
contours in the path of air circulation. 
These Westinghouse Lint-Free Motors 
drive spinning frames at high speed. 


PRECIPITRON—Keeps air clean and 
healthy—no “mill room fever’’—picks out 
air-borne particles as small as 1/250,000 
inch—eliminates dust, lint, soot, fumes, 
oil mist and smoke from the spinning, 
winding, weaving and drying operations 
—increases top-grade production. 


major improvement in slasher drives for 
several decades. Rototrol is built into the 
system to guarantee uniform tension con- 
trol... provides uniform yarn tension— 
diameter—beam density—better filler yarn 
spacing,less breakage, more warp on beam. 


AN 


he 


provides maximum “see-ability” in this 
textile mill. Westinghouse “planned light- 
ing’’ is added proof of the value of single- 
source responsibility. 


Westinghouse 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES... 


OFFICES EVERYWHERE 


MORE PRODUCTIVE POWER FOR INDUSTRY 




















HERE'S JUST one ‘NATIONAL’ | 


ADVANCE DURING RECENT YEARS 
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An early “NATIONAL” Tenter Dryer that super- 
ceded all previous standards for drying speed 
and efficiency. Subsequent improvements in de- 
sign and construction have continued to assure 
“National” leadership. Today, in the Model SR-4, 
results never before accomplished in the history of 
tenter drying are regularly recorded. 





“NATIONAL” SR-4 TENTER DRYER. Styled to ac- 
centuate its superiority over less modern dryers 

. in efficient, trouble-free operation; greater 
drying capacity per lineal foot of frame; longer 
service life; lower drying costs. A high-powered, 
flexible machine that gives up to twenty times 
greater production than is possible with other 
types of tenter dryers. 


LEADERSHIP THROUGH PROGRESS 
IN SERVICE TO A GREAT INDUSTRY 


- 


Progress IN OTHER “NATIONAL” MACHINES 


Like the SR-4, other “NATIONAL” dryers offer all that is new in speed, 
efficiency and profitable operation. Automatic Piece Goods Dryers; Print 
Goods Dryers; Stock Dryers; Swatch Dryers; Test Dryers .. 
advantages you can’t afford to overlook. 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED LITERATURE 


Folders, booklets and other material completely describing the SR-4 and 
other “National” machines will be sent promptly, or we will gladly have 
our representative call at your convenience. 


. all have 
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not required for war production. 


Advances Made During Last 7 
Years. Forced by war-born neces- 
sity, the manufacturer of bleach- 
ing, dyeing, and drying machinery 
has made great strides during the 
last seven years. Out of the new 
cooperation created between the 
engineer and chemist, the elec- 
trical and metals expert, new 
functions for older equipment have 
been created, and both new proc- 
essing ranges and new chemical 
processes have been achieved. 

New electrical controls, motors 
with adjustable speeds, and spe- 
cial coordinating equipment for 
textile finishing has brought about 
greater range operations in both 
cotton finishing and the processes 
used for the recently developed 
synthetics. 

Refinement and new develop- 
ments in instrumentation have 
eliminated many separate steps in 
processing. Regulators, controllers, 
and timing devices adjust se- 
quences in dyeing and scouring 
operations. Predetermined temper- 
atures can be reached at exact 
intervals, and such temperatures 
can be maintained or lowered 
either manually or automatically 

Yet, despite these many im- 
provements there are many plants 
which could by no stretch of the 
imagination be called modern. Sur- 
veys made during the war emer- 
gency disclosed that most of the 
key production machinery then in 
use had been in service more than 
10 years, many were 20 years or 
older, and there was a sizeable 
proportion that had been in opera- 
tion since the turn of the century. 

During the war years these ma- 
chines were run for long hours 
and at maximum speeds, and while 
it is possible to maintain and re- 
pair such equipment, it should be 
pointed out that as time goes on 
it will be difficult for plants 
erected prior to 1935 to compete 
successfully with the modern and 
efficient plants being constructed 
today. 


Continuous Peroxide Bleaching. 
The cooperation of the chemist and 
the engineer has resulted in the 
development of successful con- 
tinuous bleaching ranges. While 
the new process was innovated 
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commercially just prior to the war, 
it was perfected during the war 
years and contributed materially 
to producing urgently needed fab- 
rics required by the war effort. 

Continuous “J” box bleaching 
is a simple process and is usually 
carried out in two stages in large 
piece goods bleacheries. The first 
stage is a preparatory treatment 
in which goods are impregnated 
with caustic soda. The second is 
that of bleaching. 

The process is widely used to 
bleach materials such as cotton 
piece goods and yarns. Two varia- 
tions of the process are in use. 
In most the rope system 


Cases 


Shown here is an 
early type bleach 
house washer 
with steam recip- 
rocating drive. 


is utilized because cloth handling 
in this form is easier and higher 
operating speeds can be obtained. 
However, on heavy goods that are 
bleached before dyeing, care must 
be used to prevent crease marks, 
and for this type of work open 
width equipment is used. The se- 
quence of operations in both sys- 
tems is the same, the difference be- 
ing only in the cloth handling. 
Enormous savings are achieved 
with the continuous bleaching sys- 
tems. Comparing these systems 
with the old kier boiling method 
we find on the basis of a daily pro- 
duction of 25 tons of 5-yard goods 
that 25 per cent less floor space is 
required, that labor and chemical 
costs are reduced as much as 40 
per cent, and steam consumption 
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by 75 per cent. The new processes 
reduce from 20 to approximately 


two hours the time for the first 
yard of goods to be _ processed. 
Two 3,000-lb. “J” boxes replace 


These figures 
vary slightly, depending upon the 


six four-ton kilers. 


weight and construction of the 
cloth. 

Continuous Bleach for Kni 
Goods. In 1947. new tension con- 


trols were developed which made 
it possible for the first time to 
bleach knit goods in a continuous 
bleaching range. At every step in 
the knit goods bleaching opera- 
tion, tension is minimized and 





there are special piling and tension 


devices in the high speed slack 
washer. In addition, special piling 
and folding mechanisms have been 
incorporated in the design of the 
streamlined “J” box. 

It required only 44 feet for a 
complete high production bleach- 
ing range for knit goods, which is 
a single-stage system made pos- 
sible by the introduction of a new 
peroxide-silicate-caustic formula 
which accomplishes the causticiz- 
ing and peroxide bleaching in one 
operation. 


Steam Dyeing. In recent years 
two new methods have been in- 
troduced in continuous dyeing, and 
they are finding wide acceptance. 
In one, the pad steam method, the 
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Officers report no shrinkage 


One of the most extensive field tests ever given any textile 
development now adds further evidence that Monsanto's 
Resloom effectively reduces and controls the shrinkage of 
woolen and worsted fabrics, under practical wearing and 


washing conditions. 


The test 


In this exclusive test approximately 1000 Resloom-treated 
wool flannel shirts were given 320 members of the Spring- 
field police force. Officers-were told to wear them and 
have them washed without any restrictions on washing 


methods, save one: Do not boil. 


Four months later... 


A check showed each shirt had received an average of 
four washes ... up to 21 washes in some cases ... under 
varied, everyday, practical washing conditions. 

None of the shirts shrank out of size. 

The shirts received the enthusiastic written approval 
of the policemen and their wives. 

Police Chief Raymond P. Gallagher reported: 

“T have yet to hear one word other than praise and com- 
mendation. None of the shirts showed enough shrinkage 
to be noticed, colors remained fast, and the shirts both 
before and after washing had the feel of a high grade 


piece of untreated normal all-wool flannel.” 


And one year later... 


Chief Gallagher again reports: 

“IT have conducted another survey and find that these 
shirts are all giving useful service with no officer report- 
ing any unusual shrinkage ... It would appear that these 
shirts will still be worn two years hence .. . they are still 
soft, warm and tough and after considerable washings 


still indicate a minimum shrinkage. 


Prospects for you... 


Multiply these 320 Springfield police officers by the 
hundreds .. . by the thousands . .. and you'll get an idea 
of the market waiting for washable woolens . . . in sports- 


wear, children’s wear, skirtings, blankets, play clothes. 
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Police Officer Arthur Murphy of Springfield, 
Massachusetts, announces the results of Res- 
loom tests in this four-color full page adver- 
tisement to appear soon in Saturday Evening 
Pest, Fortune, Time, Newsweek and Business 
Week ... an example of the extensive pro- 
motion which Monsanto gives to stimulate 
consumer sales of washable woolens. 











Only Resloom... 


When you select the process to make your woolens wash- 
able, remember: 

The most and the best of the washable woolen fabrics 
on the market today are Resloom-treated. 

Only Resloom-treated woolens have had this extensive 
field test, under practical, everyday service and washing 
conditions, without a single complaint on shrinkage. 

Only Resloom-treated merchandise has been on sale 
for more than a year without a single complaint on 
shrinkage. 

Monsanto has the technical background, the proved 
mill and field experience, to get you started on this profit- 


able new market now. Check the coupon at right. 
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KEEPS WOOL WASHABLE! 


Careful records and housewives’ comments 
show RESLOOM’S success in field tests 
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Careful records were kept of each washing of each shirt ... and 
the results were tabulated. At the conclusion of the test, when each 
shirt had received an average of four washes, housewives reported 
no noticeable shrinkage. And scientific checking later showed no 
shrinkage out of size. 
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chine of the type used in commercial laundries. Cycle: 
Untreated, all-wool 9% oz. flannel shows up to 34% . r — , ; 
shrinkage in 75 washes while Resloom-treated flannel two five-minute suds at 100° F with neutral soap on de- 
shrinks less than 5% in 75 washes ... far more than the . pee 
citiuiinh teemanien nnatl deneem tergent. and four two-minute rinses. ee 


Use : 


MONSANTO 7 


Resloom control good for the life of the fabric 


RESLOOM EFFECTIVELY REDUCES AND 
CONTROLS SHRINKAGE OF WOOLENS 
AND WORSTEDS. 


or blanket ... gets far less than 75 washes during its 
normal life. The graph at the left vividly shows that 
Resloom holds wool shrinkage below 5% even after 75 
washes. 


The fabric was washed in an automatic washing ma- 

























Results of the tests ... as reported in detail by the policemen’s 
wives ... clearly demonstrate the success of Resloom W in pre- 
venting wool shrinkage under all kinds of washing conditions in 
many different households. Every numbered shirt was reported on 
for changes in sleeve length and neck size and results were uni- 
versally good. 


tive laboratory tests are further and conclusive 
that: 


verage consumer woolen ... such as a sport shirt 









MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, TEXTILE CHEMICALS DEPT. 
Desk No. TIT7, 140 Federal Street, Boston 10, Mass. 


Please send me information on: 
Resloom W for washable wool 
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DESIGNED FOR ONE PURPOSE 


TO ELIMINATE UNEVEN PACKAGES AND TAILS 


applicable to spinning yarn, also warp spinning 


The economy and efficiency of Numo Automatic Spinning Controls has been proved in 
America’s largest textile mills. It offers these major advantages! 


@ Eliminates the necessity of doffers bear- 
ing rail down manually .. . makes doffing 
easier. 


@ Eliminates uneven packages from doff to 
doff. 


® Eliminates chokes on spindles. 


@® Eliminates uneven tails left at butt of 


bobbins. 


@® Increases production by saving time at 
each doff. 


@® Reduces number of ends down on doff, 
as well as many other direct savings. 


@ Uniform packages and tails eliminate the 
nevessity of unraveling long tails and 
“hunting” for ends. This means less bobbin 
transfer or breakout, as well as reduction 
in waste yarn. Once set for desired bobbin 
size and tail, there will automatically be a 
duplication on all succeeding doffs. 











Write today for illustrated literature showing why more and more mills are turning to 
NUMO for increased production and lower cost. 


NUMO MACHINE & ENGINEERING CO., INC. 
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Floyd Isom The Rudel Mchry. Co., Ltd Walter S. C ~~. Barnhardt Bros. Export Corp. Barnhardt International Cor» 
Station C, Box 164 614 St. James St., West PrP. Oo. Be 722 P. O. Box 748 P. O. Box 748 
Atlanta, Ga. Montreal 3, Canada Salisbury, 'N. e Charlotte 1, N. C. Chariotte 1, N. Cc 
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printed part of the cloth is man- 
sled through a solution of caustic 
soda and hydrosulphite, then en- 
tered into a steam box similar to a 
vat ager where the color is reduced 
and the fiber dyeing takes place. 

In the alternate system, the 
pigment padded cloth is passed 
directly into the caustic and hydro- 
sulphite solution at a temperature 
near the boiling point. As a result. 
the color is reduced and the cloth 
is dyed where the color has been 
placed on the fabric by the padder. 


Streamlining and Standardiza- 
tion. Present designing is aimed 
at making machinery more flex- 
ible, more interchangeable, and 
more basic. For instance, one such 
machine can be used as an extract- 
ing mangle, a caustic impregnator, 
a universal padder, and a starch 
mangle. All these diversified ap- 
plications can be achieved with 
only variation in the boxes. In 
addition, with a change in the rolls. 
the machine becomes a_ 15-ton 
rayon calender. Rolls of any 
reasonable diameter may be used 
without new parts or major re- 
visions. Attempts at standardiza- 
tion are also incorporated in a new 
high-speed automatic tenter with 
speeds in excess of 200 yards per 
minute. 

Such versatility in machinerv 
will naturally lead to mass pro- 
duction of parts which will be 
reflected in considerable savings 
to the purchaser and will ac- 
celerate deliveries in normal times. 

During the last few years a 
marked improvement in the ap- 
pearance and design of the new 
machinery entering the _ textile 
fields has been noted. Many of 
the newer machines have built-in 
control panels for precision opera- 
tion and compact overall design. 


A Look Into The Future. As the 
textile dyeing and finishing in- 
dustry approaches the mid-way 
mark of the 20th century, and is 
preparing to enter what might be 
termed the real post-war era, the 
period 1950 to 1960, we may expect 
to find further refinement of proc- 
essing. 

These new refinements will take 
place as a broader knowledge is 
obtained through research and 
practical use and through increas- 
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A modern 6-roll horizontal washing machine. 


ing demand for the new materials 
that were developed since 1945. 
Such improvements will be 
aided by the trend toward greater 
simplification of the machinery 
used in this particular branch of 
the textile industry and will find 
wider application as the many ad- 
vantages of streamlined equip- 


ment become apparent to an ever 


increasing number of users. 
Further improvements are also 
anticipated 
electrical 
drives 


in the application of 
equipment for range 
in which several machines 
are operated in unison, and in the 
refinements of tension controls, so 
important a factor in the handling 
of textiles. 


Though it is generally believed 
that we are now approaching the 
practical maximum of 
speeds in many processes, it is 
anticipated that many 
operations will be speeded as prog- 


operating 
slower 


ress in power transmission is made 
possible by precisions of speed con- 
trol hitherto unknown. 

Many developments and 
changes in finishing and dyeing 
will come from the chemist and 
colorist. This in turn has convinced 
us that the designing of machinery 


new 


for new processes and new appli- 


cations will require greater coop- 
erative endeavors and a complete 
understanding between the chem- 


ist and the engineer. 


Illustrative of the improvement in appearance and design of present 
day machinery is this 80-ton, 3-roll hydraulic calender. 


soe oom 
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ee Much White Waste 








BY REPLACING WORN AND DAMAGED SCREENS 
WITH NEW OR REBUILT ONES 


Jenkins prompt service will enable you to eliminate excessive 

“white waste” without any loss of time. Place your order for a 

sufficient number of screens to start this all-important job. Then 

send us your old screens. We are now equipped to rebuild and 
return them promptly. When the job is finished, the surplus sets 
| of rebuilt screens can be stocked for future use. 


Its cheaper to keep extra screens on hand than 
it is to wait for repairs or replacements. 





> * \ynamically 
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METAL 
JENKINS "2 
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GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 
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Progress in finishing is exemplified by development of the Everglaze* process. Typical range is shown 





20 Years of Development of 





Kabrie Finishing Materials 


BEFORE the era covering the ex- 
istence of TEXTILE INDUSTRIES 
magazine, that is until fifty years 
ago, there were gradual improve- 
ments in dyeing and finishing tex- 
tiles, but the application of chemi- 
cal principles and research was not 
given the attention the industry 
deserved, so that progress was 
slow and perhaps not considered 
of great importance. However, dur- 
ing the last five decades the gen- 
eral public has become increasing- 
ly style conscious and has learned 
to be demanding from the stand- 
point of quality—more insistent 
on a greater return for their dollar. 
The momentum of improvement 
in finished goods has been particu- 
larly great during very recent 
years, so much so that space avail- 
able here permits a _ considera- 
tion of only some of the most im- 
portant developments in dyes, dye- 
ing, printing, and other phases of 
finishing. It is to be kept in mind 
therefore that the following story 
does not by any means include all 
important developments over the 
fifty years just passed: it is in 
reality very sketchy. 





*A trademark signifying fabric finished 
and tested according to processes and stand- 
ards contrelled and prescribed by Joseph 
sancroft & Sons Co. 


By ARTHUR E. HIRST 
Standard Chemical Products, Inc. 


The momentum of improvement in finished 


goods has been great during recent years. This 


article reviews some of the developments. 


Boiling-Off and Bleaching. How- 
ever good the dyestuff or finish- 
ing process may be, the final re- 
sult is definitely influenced by the 
condition of the goods as they 
reach the dyehouse or finishing 
rooms. We may therefore consider 





first, progress in quality and econ- 
omy in the bleach house. 

The methods of bleaching cotton 
goods were virtually unchanged to 
any considerable degree for many 
years, and in most finishing plants 
essentially similar processes are 
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used. Jig scouring was prevalent 
and still is, for boiling-off heavy 
goods, as is the case with kier 
boiling. While the kier under 
proper control does an excellent 
job, it involves an inherently slow 
procedure, and the equipment oc- 
cupies a great deal of space. Dur- 
ing the boil it is not practical to 
see how the process is proceeding, 
and there is always some danger of 
the formation of oxy-cellulose. 

After the kier boil it was cus- 
tomary to bleach the cloth to a 
good white by the use of chemic 
—hypochlorite of calcium or so- 
dium, which process, unless prop- 
erly controlled, had a tendency to 
result in tendering. Later years 
brought about the use of hydro- 
gen peroxide after the kier boil, 
to do the actual bleaching, and this 
process has been increasingly pop- 
ular. 
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HEADQUARTERS 
FOR SIZE 























THe FACT that we are the nation’s 
largest producers of sizing is important 
only as indicating the superior qualities 
of SEYCO Sizing in textile production. 

SEYCO Sizing is scientifically formu- 
lated to produce a tough, elastic, plia- 
ble film, which lays the fibers smoothly; 
reducing friction, breakage and shedding 
to the minimum. 

SEYCO Sizing is sufficiently anchored 


by proper penetration, but is easily re- 
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moved. Its deliquescent feature protects 
against over-drying. SEYCO Sizing is 
the result of more than 40 years experi- 
ence and constant research. 

Many mills tell us that SEYCO Sizing 
makes for fewer interruptions in produc- 
tion and greater uniformity of product. 

Our technical service men, backed by 
our large modern laboratories, will 
gladly cooperate with you in getting best 
results from SEYCO Sizing. 








Write today for full 
information about the 
revolutionary Niagare 
Twist-Setter. No moving 
ports. Use it with 
SeyCo Penetrants 

for best performance 
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The perfecting’ of this process 
very recently resulted in the de- 
velopment of a continuous boil-off 
and bleach which gives excellent 
results for plain white or dyed 
shades, together with greatly in- 
creased production and easier con- 
trol. The processing may be car- 
ried out either in the rope or open 
form. A very brief description fol- 
lows. 


Continuous Bleach. A pretreat- 
ment consists of washing in warm 
water in a slack washer or saturat- 
ing in a padder with acid, then 
rinsing. Saturation with alkali 
follows, then steaming in a J-box 
for an hour somewhat above boil- 
ing temperature. Bleaching is then 
accomplished in similar apparatus 
by heating with peroxide and al- 
kali in a J-box. 

The foregoing described process 
is the greatest advance in bleach- 
ing in many years, the production 
efficiency being such that two and 
one-half hours running does the 
same work as twenty hours in the 
older standardized bleachery. 


Synthetics. Viscose, acetate, and 
other synthetics are comparatively 
new in the family of fibers, and 
the changes in methods of boiling- 
off consist mainly in modernizing 
of equipment. The old “stick”’ 
boil-off was used for many years, 
but production per machine was 
slow and required constant atten- 
tion by the operatives. Now there 
are various types of. continuous 
boil-off machines which give, for 
instance, comparative freedom 
from break marks in crepes and 
thorough removal of dirt and size. 

Temperature control for ace- 
tates, selection of the newer types 
of detergents, knowledge of meth- 
ods of partial saponification of 
acetates or prevention of unde- 
sired saponification—all are com- 
paratively recent developments re- 
quired by mass production of syn- 
thetic textiles. 


Detergents. While the subject of 
detergents might be considered to 
be in the province of more strictly 
chemical advances, such products 
have such an important bearing on 
the absorbency and cleaning of tex- 
tiles that we may well discuss 
them. 
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“While the kier under proper control does an excellent job, it in- 
volves an inherently slow procedure, and the equipment occupies 
a great deal of space.” 


Although soaps were used in 
antiquity, it has been during the 
years of advancing knowledge of 
organic chemistry that notable im- 
provements have been made in the 
detergent field. In the field of 
soaps few new fats have been in- 
troduced, but a tremendous amount 
of research has been done on syn- 
thetic detergents and is still being 
carried on. 

In the past the more popular 
synthetic detergents were sulpho- 
nates or sulphuric esters, as op- 
posed to more recent developments 
containing no sulphur, such as 
ethers of polyhydric alcohols. Oth- 
er recent developments are amino 
or quarternary ammonium salts. 

One of the serious defects of the 
simpler detergents such as soaps 
is their precipitation with metallic 
salts, such as lime and magnesia 
in hard water. Most of the better 
modern washing agents do not 
form insoluble salts with these ele- 
ments and so do not present the 
difficulty of stains and scum. 

Kier boiling assistants and scour- 
ing compounds have increased in 
complexity with the incorporation 
of solvents and more efficient wet- 
ting agents, so that greater absorb- 
ency and freedom from foreign 
matters in the goods are brought 
about, in many cases with saving 
in time and risk of spoilage. 

Here in particular we find that 
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better knowledge of organic chem- 
istry and cooperation between the 
textile industry and chemical man- 
ufacturers pay gratifying divi- 
dends. 


Dyes and Dyeing. The advances 
in dyes and dyeing methods and 
quality have spread over many 
vears, as described in the volumi- 
nous literature on the subject. 
From vegetable and mineral dyes 
the art progressed into the produc- 
tion of shades with colors derived 
from coal tar, the earliest being 
direct and basic classes. 

Research, with the goal of better 
fastness qualities, required the best 
type of organic chemical talent and 
resulted in the modern dyestuffs 
such as vats, naphthols, and mod- 
ern pigments. The attainment of 


this goal has enormously improved 


the quality of fabrics made from 
all types of fibers. 

Taking vat dyes as a type of 
those meeting present day con- 
sumer demands, we see a quick 
transition from shades of poor or 
moderate fastness given by basic 
and direct dyestuffs, to those 
meeting all reasonable demands. 
Knowledge of the intricate chem!- 
cal constitution of vat dyes gave 
the general procedure necessary 
to bring about combination of dye 
and fiber, but in the early days of 
this era considerable difficulty was 
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experienced in producing level and 
uniform shades. 

From application of the reduced 
color in the jig, with subsequent 
oxidation, through the pigment 
pad and continuous methods, very 
recent developments in plain shade 
dyeing via the pad-steam and Wil- 
liams machines came into being, 
bringing about greater hourly pro- 
duction and more uniform shades. 

“Ice” Colors. Though the “ice” 
colors—insoluble dyestuffs formed 
through chemical reaction on the 
goods—were known many years 
ago, as typified by paranitraniline 
red, it was not until the early 
years of the twentieth century that 
great improvements were made in 
this type of dye. These were so- 
called naphthol colors, the shades 
produced by combining a chemical 
applied to the goods with one or 
another of a family of complex 
developers. Such shades are noted 
for brightness, but not all are of 
first grade fastness. 


Soluble Vats. Then as a direct 
result of the vat colors came the 
Indigosol or soluble vat type which 
permitted greater production and 
uniformity, especially in the light- 
er shades. At about the same time 
new printing colors were devised, 
derivatives of the modern naphthol 
colors, first named Rapidogens. 
These dyestuffs in many cases 
made it feasible to eliminate pre- 
paring of the goods with the naph- 
thol to produce a good variety of 
bright shades. 

In the development of the ace- 
tate type of rayon it was found 


necessary to solve the problem of 
producing new dyes which would 
color the fiber and possess ade- 
quate fastness. This was done by 
some modifications in selecting di- 
rect colors. 


Pigments. Another modern de- 
velopment used in dyeing to some 
extent but more in printing, is the 
application of pigments to cloth by 
binding with suitable resins. 


Not only have the vat dyes 
brought about a vast improvement 
in dyed and printed fabrics, but in 
the immediate past some of the 
inherent difficulties of producing 
uniform plain shades at high 
speeds have been largely overcome 
by the invention of new machines. 
We refer to the DuPont pad-steam 
process and the Williams units. 

In the first named process the 
color is padded on in pigment form, 
dried, reduced in another padding 
machine, steamed in an air-free 
chamber, then reoxidized, all in 
range. 


The use of the Williams units is 
an outgrowth of the well known 
continuous dyeing of vat colors and 
eliminates some of its drawbacks. 
The Williams units replace the 
large booster boxes and permit 
greater economies through the use 
of smailer volumes of liquor. The 
cloth is padded through a vat 
color dispersion, dried or not as 
conditions require, and _ passed 
through one or more Williams 
units where reduction and dyeing 
take place. The units are com- 
paratively small, and due to the 
restricted area of travel, pressure 


and rapid circuiation are brought 
about. 

Printing. The printing machine 
is fundamentally the same now as 
it was decades ago, and improve- 
ments during the past fifty years 
result largely in greater production 
and economies. During the last few 
years the installation of machines 
running at 300 yards per minute 
and over has increased, necessitat- 
ing refinement in many parts. 

In some plants, blanket washers 
have been installed in range with 
the printing machine, largely elim- 
inating back greys. Special ar- 
rangements of cloth feeding de- 
vices to a limited extent permit 
running two patterns. simulta- 
neously on the same machine, one 
pattern on the front and the other 
on the back. For sheer fabrics such 
as marquisettes it is also common 
practice in some plants to run one 
piece of the bleached goods su- 
perimposed on another. 

Printing thickners of olden times 
are still largely used, for instance, 
starches, dextrines, and natural 
gums, because they work well and 
apply to most of the modern col- 
ors. 

The important process of en- 
graving the printing rollers is 
still carried out as was done many 
years ago, although photographic 
engraving is now used to some ex- 
tent for special fine patterns. A 
new method of photographing pat- 
terns directly onto sensitized cloth 
is being experimented with but is 
still definitely in its infancy. 


Refinishing. The greatest diver- 
sification of improvements in the 
treatment’ of textiles probably 
comes in the many phases of the 
final finishing operations. During 


The development of continuous boil-off and bleaching is the greatest advance in bleaching in many years. 
The production efficiency is such that 2/2 hours running does the same work as 20 hours in the older 


standardized bleachery. 
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NEW YORK 
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BOSTON * CHARLOTTE © CHICAGO © PHILADELPHIA © PROVIDENCE © SAN FRANCISCO 


NEW YORK 


435 HUDSON STREET 








FOR LARGER PACKAGE DYEING 


COMBINATION PACKAGE AND RAWSTOCK 
DYEING MACHINES FOR COTTON, WOOL, 
CASHMERE, RAYON OR NYLON STAPLE. 


PACKAGE DYEING 


%y”— 15%” —|1%” PERFORATED TUBES OR SPRINGS, FOR 
COTTON, WOOL OR WORSTED, SPUN RAYON, SPUN 
ACETATE, NOVELTY YARNS AND RAYON CAKES, 
PIECE GOODS, CASCADE SKEIN TYPE AND CONVENTIONAL 
FOUR AND EIGHT POCKET HOSIERY DYEING MACHINES. 


PACKAGE EXTRACTING AND DRYING MACHINES, SAMPLE 
LABORATORY EQUIPMENT. 






ENGINEERING 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 24 


VENANGO 


G & LYCOMING STREETS 








SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVE CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVE 
SLAUGHTER MACHINERY CO. HUGH WILLIAMS COMPANY 
513 TRYON ST., CHARLOTTE, N. C. 47 COLBORNE STREET 


TORONTO 1, ONTARIO, CANADA 
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recent years innumerable changes, 
chemical and mechanical, have re- 
sulted in enormous improvements 
from the consumer’s standpoint, 
more attractive hand of fabric, 
greater durability, permanent fin- 
ishes, shrinkproof garments, and 
many other helps. A very few will 
be touched on here, and most of 
the processing details will be left 
to the reader to find in articles 
devoted to the methods individual- 
ly. Many developments not treated 
here need not be considered of 
minor importance, and many are 
closely interrelated. 


Compressive Shrinking. Until 
the 1920’s, shrinking of cotton 
fabrics during laundering was re- 
garded as an evil which must be 
tolerated, and it was customary for 
the consumer to purchase garments 
somewhat larger than constituted 
a good fit in order to allow for 
the expected shrinkage. At about 
that time S. L. Cluett of Cluett. 
Peabody & Company, Inc., worked 
out a process of “Compressive 
Shrinking,” the well known pro- 
cess now known universally under 
the trade mark “Sanforized.” 

He soon designed a machine 
which accomplishes the result con- 
tinuously, mechanically relaxing 
the yarns in piece goods so that 
after washing, the residual shrink- 
age does not exceed one per cent 
In warp and filling. 

The process and trade mark are 
now known and used all over the 
world, so that it is possible to ob- 
tain any type of cotton garment 
and other merchandise which does 
not possess the defect of excessive 
shrinking and which is improved 
in finish and appearance. Over 
two billion yards of goods are now 
finished by this process annually. 


Permanent Finishes. For many 
years “chintz,” cotton fabrics bear- 


ing a high luster on one side, were 
known, and such goods were pop- 
ular, particularly for draperies. 
Common to all such goods in the 
early years was the defect of i1m- 
permanence of luster; that is, as 
soon as they were subjected to 
even moderate washing or wiping, 
the glaze disappeared. Through 
the research efforts of Joseph Ban- 
croft & Sons Co., a great advance 
was made in the development of 
a permanent glaze—one which will 
withstand repeated laundering or 
dry cleaning and which imparts an 
attractive hand. Shrinkage is re- 
duced to less than two per cent. 

Briefly, the process consists of 
simultaneously glazing or calen- 
dering, and polymerizing a thermo- 
setting resin of the ureau formal- 
dehyde or melamine formaldehyde 
types applied to the dyed or print- 
ed. washed, and sized goods. The 
resin is padded on, dried, and the 
goods friction calendered, then 
washed and softened chemically or 
by running on a plain calender. 

Early finishes on goods such as 
rayon or acetate dress goods were 
deficient in permanence to the ex- 
tent that moderate washing left 
the garment flabby and lifeless, 
since the finishing chemicals were 
easily soluble or emulsifiable in 
water. In recent years great ad- 
vances have been shown in the 
production of finishes resistent to 
many launderings and dry clean- 
ings. 

In most cases the materials used 
are resins of a number of kinds 
typified by methyl methacrylate, 
urea-formaldehyde, and melamine- 
formaldehyde. These are applied 
as mixtures of the constituents, 
e.g., ureau and formaldehyde, to- 
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gether with necessary chemicals to 
bring about polymerization. Orig- 
inally the finishing plants were 
obliged to use the raw materials, 
but now they may purchase prod- 
ucts which need only be baked 
and washed to produce the desired 
results. The resulting finish hav- 
ing penetrated into the fibers and 
made insoluble therein, the threads 
are anchored in place, and so the 
cloth becomes shrinkproof to a 
high degree. 


Crease Resistant Finishes. The 
first and one of the most import- 
ant applications of resins to cot- 
ton and rayon fabrics was the Too- 
tal, Broadhurst, and Lee process 
of making such fabrics crease- 
resistant through the formation of 
synthetic condensation products in 
the form of resins (urea-formalde- 
hyde and phenol-formaldehyde) by 
baking. 

The urea-formaldehyde resins 
were found to be the most satis- 
factory from the standpoint of lack 
of undesirable color. Little inter- 
ference with the natural proper- 
ties of the fiber was encountered, 
and spun rayons could be made to 
imitate woolens. Strength, elastici- 
ty, and resistance to wear were in- 
creased. 

Attempts have been and still are 
being made to perfect the use of 
water-soluble types of resins for 
this purpose. The dimethyl urea 
and melamine types are a step in 
the right direction, the latter par- 
ticularly being suitable to enhance 
the resistance of woolens to wash- 
ing and shrinking. 


Finishes with Cellulose Deriva- 
tives. Less popular than resins but 
still important, are certain cellu- 


Some of the inherent difficulties of producing uniform plain shades at high speeds have been largely over- 
come by the development of the pad-steam process. A typical pad-steam dyeing range is shown here. 
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THE INVISIBLE SECURITY OF 
AIR CONDITIONING GIVES YOU 
RESULTS YOU CAN SEE 








Absolute temperature and humidity control in ical cooling, and York central station installations 
your plant will give you results you can see—in are in operation in many of the country’s largest 
high level production .. . uniform-quality of products and most modern textile plants. 


/ ip b “dl ern rl Yee € cvencr ° “— ° . . 
... and improve ployee effi y And, whatever your specific needs in air condi- 
ment to meet them, and a York representative 


ready to talk textile installations. He is prepared 


the downright economic necessity of air condition- 
ing . . . are depending on York for installations 
which assure them year ‘round operation at a ty supply your plant engineer, consulting engineer 
minimum of expense and attention. and installing contractor with specific information 

Regardless of the size of the mill or the special as to equipment—its capacities and performance 
problems involved, there’s a complete range of to fit your special needs. His accumulated data on 
York equipment to meet every specification. Since — air conditioning in your particular field will be 
1885, York has been the foremost name in mechan- helpful. York Corporation, York, Pennsylvania. 
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lose derivatives, particularly for 
netting material. In general use 
they are of two types, differing 
chemically but both soluble in 
caustic soda. The type known as 
Ceglin is a hydroxy ethyl] ether of 
cellulose, and the other is purified 
cellulose dissolved in caustic soda 
and sodium zincate, called Celfon 
and also Kopan. 

Application is carried out by 
padding the goods through the 
solution containing pigment and 
fungicide, running into a scray or 
baiching on rolls, then coagulating 
in sulphuric acid. Rinsing and 
neutralizing completes the opera- 
tion. 


Shrinkage Control of Wool. 
While experimental work on this 
subject has been carried on for 
years, it is only within the last 
ten or twenty years that active de- 
velopment has gone on. A number 
of widely divergent methods have 
met with more or less success, but 
here we will consider only two. 
the melamine resin and Protonize 
processes. 

The most satisfactory product 
in the class of resins for shrink- 
age control of wool is a methylated 
methylol melamine, which can be 
applied to raw stock, skeins, piece 
goods, and other forms. Ten per 
cent of resin on the weight of the 
cloth, when piece goods are in 
question, is used to obtain maxi- 
mum shrinkage control. Various 
tvpes of hand are possible. 

In practice the goods are padded 
on a mangle with the resin solution 
and run directly onto a pin tenter 
dryer. Hand and porosity are not 
adversely affected as is the case 
with some strictly chemical treat- 
ments, and for most fabrics resili- 
ency and wearing characteristics 
are unaffected, as is tensile 
strength. Abrasion resistance is 
usually increased. 

A shrink-proofing process re- 
cently devised by Alrose Chemical 
Company of Cranston, R. I., is 
called Protonizing, and is appliec 
to wool top, plece goods, 
hosiery, etc. It consists essential- 
ly of treating wool with a chlorine 
compound by either of two meth- 
ods, the acid process and the alka- 
line process, the first producing a 


yarns, 


very white fiber without further 
bleaching, and the second giving a 
very soft hand with excellent 
strength, abrasion resistance, and 
level dyeing properties. 

The process in general consists 
in chlorination by the use of sodi- 
um hypochlorite and sodium sul- 
phamate, sodium _ chlor-sulpha- 
mates being formed. Antichlor 
treatment is applied, and the goods 
are ready for finishing. 


Cationic and Anionic Softeners. 
Ever since the finishing of fabrics 
has been practiced, softeners of 
various types have been used, for 


many vears of the simpler types 


ip Ait, 


sistance to the mill manager 
in obtaining photo-micro- 
graphs of fibers of any par- 
ticular lot or mixture 
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) of a cotton mill should pos- 4 
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, also the defects arising from ) 
‘ its imperfections in the wov- g 
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such as soaps, oils, etc., but they 
were all deficient in durability. 
washing out readily and leaving 
the goods harsh and stiff. Until the 
first World War progress in this 
field was comparatively slow and 
did not keep pace with that of 
other materials used in beautifying 
cloth. In the early 1920’s greater 
scientific effort began to be ap- 
plied. Sulphonated oils and tal- 
low were successful in improving 
the hand of cotton and rayon fab- 
rics but were transient in their 
effect. 

More permanent softening 
agents came to light in the de- 
velopment of cationic complexes. 
In the middle 1930's it was dis- 
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covered that 
monium 
cationic 


tne quarternary am- 
derivatives of various 
active compounas were 
fairly permanent softening agents. 
They contain a cation in the long 
hydrocarbon chain, hence the term 
“cationic softener” 
finity for the anion of cellulose. 
They are more stable in acid than 
in alkaline solutions 
precipitation by salts. 

As opposed to the cationic proda- 
ucts, the anionic 


and their af- 


ana resist 


softening agents 
have long been known, soap being 
one of the longest 
Others are sulphonated 
olls and stearic acid softeners, anc 
are not at all permanent. 


known ex- 
amples 


Water Repellent Finishes. Fo: 
vears fabrics of many types have 
been treatea 1n 


various ways t 


resist penetration of rain and 
Coating rubber and 
materials are of course 
well known and need not be con- 
sidered here. 

The simpler processes as carried 
out in the finishing plants 
remained static for years, with lit- 
tle improvement in permanence. 
For such goods as raincoatings. 
long before the first World War it 
was the practice to impregnate 
cotton goods with acetate of alumi- 
na solution, dry, then pass through 


an emulsion of a 


Snow. With 


similar 


usual 


such as 


Thus 


SOap 
sodium-ammonium stearate 
a metallic soap was formed 
throughout the fibers and in the 
interstices of the cloth, forming < 
film which shed water under nor- 
mal rain conditions. 

Millions of yards were used in 
the war for army raincoats, tents, 
The repellent finish 
was fairly satisfactory except for 
instance where heavy rainstorm 


etc. water 


Moreover, a few 
washings emulsified the repellent, 
and dry cleaning of a garment 
easily removed it. 


was encountered. 


Some improvement was made by 
development of one-bath water re- 
pellents composed of wax emulsion 
—usually paraffin wax—contain- 
ing aluminum salts. With these it 
is necessary simply to pad the 
goods through a diluted emulsion 
and dry. The repellency is quite 
satisfactory and in many Cases su- 
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Photo at left shows interior of boiler room with 
weigh larry in foreground, at Riegel Textile : 
Company. 





LINK-BELT 
EQUIPMENT 








Meets Every Need of 
Industry in Handling 
Coal and Ashes 

















Handling 
System 
provides flexibility at Riegel : 


In the boiler plant phase of the continuous modernization of Riegel m: 
Textile Company, Trion. Ga., flexibility was a major consideration. To sur 
circumvent fuel emergencies, the two steam generators were planned | 
to switchover from one fuel to another. 

Flexibility and efficiency in coal handling are provided by an inte- 
grated system of Link-Belt standardized units. The sketch above shows 
the components. Coal is received through grating to track hopper. An 
apron feeder serves the pulverizer. Crushed coal is taken by bucket 
elevator to top of bunkers where it is distributed by screw conveyor. 
Duplex discharge gates permit self-propelled weigh larry to distribute 
to coal receiving chutes. ; 

We will be glad to give you further details of this and other cost 
cutting installations. Get in touch with our nearest office. 4 


























LINK-BELT COMPANY 


Chicago 9, Indianapolis 6, Philadelphia 40, Atlanta, Dallas 1, Minneapolis 5, 
San Francisco 24, Los Angeles 33, Seattle 4, Toronto 8. Offices in Principal Cities. 
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per.cr to ine older two-bath meth- 
od. 

Within the last ten years a great 
advance has been made in the at- 
tainment of a long sought goal— 
a permanent repellent which will 
withstand washing and dry clean- 
ing with comparatively little de- 
crease in efficiency. This is called 
Zelan and is manufactured by E. 
I. DuPont de Nemours & Co. It is 
of the nature of a complex organic 
pyridine derivative and is applied 
from water solution, dried, and 
heated at an elevated temperature, 
giving a soft, attractive hand. 

Where transparency is not ob- 
jectionable or is an added attrac- 
tion, such merchandise as rain- 
coatings and shower curtains are 
frequently coated with various 
types of the new resins. 


Mildewproofing. It is only in 
recent years that the study of the 
mildewproofing of wool and cot- 
ton fabrics has received intensive 
scientific study, much of it having 
been encouraged by wartime ne- 
cessities, especially in the tropics. 
Chemical compounds of many 
types have been studied and some 
adopted commercially, the choice 
being largely determined by the 
ultimate use of the goods. A few 
materials used with more or less 
success are as’ follows: 

(a) Alkylated dimethyl benzyl 
ammonium phosphate, alone 
and combined with methyl 
acrylate resin. 
Pentachlorodioxytriphenyl- 
methane sulphonic acid, com- 
mercially satisfactory for 
wool. 

(c) Salicylanilide, followed by 
treatment with methyacry- 
late resin or wax-aluminum 
acetate emulsion; satisfac- 
tory if the treated goods are 
not steam sterilized. 


—_ 
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(Textile Industries, March '04) 
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tising and subscriptions 
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ta. Agents are not allowed 
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(d) Salicylanilide emulsion with 
wax and aluminum acetate. 

(e) Various phenolic compounds. 
These impart irritating odors 
to the fabric. 

(f) Various metallic naphthe- 
nates and copper propionyl 
acetonate, most of which im- 
part color to the fabric. 

(g) Cadmium chloride followed 
by borax. 

Since each of the products used 
has some drawback such as toxici- 
ty or impermanence, intensive stu- 
dy is still being carried on. 


Mothproofing. The early meth- 
ods of mothproofing are well 
known, as applied to garments 
stored for the summer months— 
the use of naphthalene balls, cedar 
oil, and chips and such “old fash- 
ion” preventives, but considerable 
advance has taken place in recent 
years. Foremost among the newer 
chemicals is what may be consid- 
ered a colorless acid dye—penta- 
chlor-dioxy-triphenylmethane sul- 
phonic acid. This has good fast- 
ness to washing, light, and dry 
cleaning. It should be noted that 
fastness to light is important in 
such compounds. 

Whatever the type of proofing 
against moths, carpet beetles, etc., 
one must consider the deleterious 
effects of friction, moisture, and 
washing. This is applicable to such 
compounds as silicofluorides. The 
study of this subject being of com- 
paratively recent origin, progress 
is not particularly impresive, but 
the future promises much more 
rapid advance than the past. 


Flameproofing. Back as far as 
1638 the idea of flameproofing tex- 
tiles was discussed, but there was 
little activity until fairly recent 
years when municipalities and 
states began to demand action to 
prevent repetition of many serious 
accidents from flash fires. For 
over a hundred years such chemi- 
cals as ammonium sulphate, am- 
monium chloride, and borax were 
recognized as flame retardants, but 
not as wholly satisfactory. 

In 1935 sodium tungstate with 
ammonium phosphate was _ used. 
Then gradually research into the 
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subject brought to light other pro- 
ducts such as compounds of tin 
and the following, which may be 
considered new: 

(1) Diammonium phosphate. 
This is soluble, hence not 
permanent. 

Diammonium ethyl phos- 
phate; soluble, but giving a 
better hand than (1). 

Boric acid with sodium bor- 
ate. This mixture is soluble 
and does not prevent after- 
glow, an important require 
ment of flame retardants. 
Chlorinated paraffin and 
antimony oxide; insoluble 
but difficult to apply. It has 
excellent flameproofing and 
waterproofing properties 
and is fairly effective 
against afterglow. 

Resin impregnation. These 
products are new for the 
purpose, and, being perma- 
nent, are fairly satisfactory. 
Ammonium Sulfamate. This 
is a very recent develop- 
ment and gives quite satis- 
factory results, though not 
permanent, and by itself it 
does not prevent afterglow. 
It has a tendency to weaken 
treated rayon fibers. E. I. 
duPont de Nemours & Co., 
developers of this com- 
pound, has produced a more 
satisfactory retardant which 
is a mixture of the sulfa- 
mate and modifying agents 
to prevent afterglow, min- 
imize fiber strength losses, 
and permit better penetra- 
tion. 

It will be seen that flameproof- 
ing processes and materials thus 
far developed leave much to be 
desired in permanence. 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(9) 


(6) 
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In Retrospect 
(Textile Industries, January ’11) ( 
We are promised that, 
within the next four years, ‘ 
the dream of the centuries ¢ 
shall be accomplished and 
i 

( 

( 

( 

( 





ships shall pass from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific by a 
canal through the Isthmus of 
Panama. 
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Our 5ist year finds Northern Hare Maple 
Flooring becoming more and more available 
after several years of short supply. 


During the past half century, association mills 
have produced more than four billion feet of 
this fine flooring. Many floors of tough-fibred, 
tight-grained Northern Hard Maple, laid thirty 
to fifty years ago, are still giving satisfactory 
service. 


Millions of feet of Northern Hard Maple have 

en laid in textile mill floors and other indus- 
trial floor spaces subjected to heavy usage. De- 
signers of textile buildings know that mill floors 
can become a serious problem if a sound heavy 
duty finish floor is not specified. They know 
Northern Hard Maple Flooring can take punish- 
ment and stand up under constant wear. That's 
why they have specified MFMA Northern Hard 


Maple over a long period of years. 
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And, maintenance engineers know that Northern 
Hard Maple’s resistance to wear means low up- 
keep cost. Traffic moves easily, safely, over its 
smooth, non-slippery surface. It resists spots and 
stains—can be thoroughly cleaned by brushing 
when properly finished. 


The employees too, know that Northern Hard 
Maple Flooring is comfortable under foot. So 
warm, dry, really resilient, it prevents loss of 
body warmth through conduction, protects work- 
ers’ energy every minute. And, bright, clear 
Hard Maple floors reflect light, improve illumi- 
nation. 

Consult our Research Department when you have 


floor construction and finish problems. Se 
Sweet's, Section 13 £/5 for technical data. 


MAPLE FLOORING MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 


Room 393 - 46 Washington Boulevard 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin 
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50 Years of 


Progress in 





Cotton Type Machinery 


The editors express ap- 
preciation to Whitin Ma- 
chine Works for supplying 
much of the information 


appearing in this article. 


IN REVIEWING a half century of 
progress in textile machinery 
development, the absence of spec- 
tacular or revolutionary designs or 
processes is, in general, the reason 
why ortfe may ask, “Why doesn’t 
someone invent a machine to in- 
crease profits in the industry?” 
By comparing the beginning and 
end of a fifty year span the saga 


of progress will show its true 
evaluation. 
The story of the intervening 


years 1s made up of many ingredi- 
ents—constant research, machine 
refinements, progressive develop- 
ments, perfection of previous ideas 
in design and processes, and more 
efficient application of compo- 
nents. These factors all contribute 
to increased production, better 
quality goods, and manufacture cof 
new fibers and fabrics. 

Here and there, specific exam- 
ples may be quoted to indicate an 
outstanding machine improvement 
or method change whose adoption 
by the trade has marked an era 
in progress. The high ratio be- 
tween major and constant minor 
improvements is often submerged 
in that hardy perennial—factions 
who make _ recurring demands 
for radical changes in methods 
long established by many years of 
experience in basic fundamentals. 





Equipment in 1898 Mills. The 
year 1898 found cotton mills with- 
out opening and cleaning machin- 
ery more elaborate than the bale 
breaker and perhaps a cleaning 
trunk through which the stock was 
exhausted into bins from which it 
was fed by hand to the pickers. 
The picking machinery itself con- 


Spectacular developments 
overnight? No. But by com- 
paring the beginning and 
end of the 50-year span, 


progress shows true value. 


sisted of three processes; breaker, 


intermediate, and finisher 

The stationary top flat card was 
still in use in some mills, but 
was being rapidly superseded by 
the revolving top flat card as we 
know it today. Many mills were 
still using railway heads and lap 


winders. Three or four roving 


The stationary tov flat card was still in use in some mills in 1898 
but was being rapidly superseded by the revolving top flat type. 
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Masoneilan Temperature and Pressure Controllers and Control Valves 


in the Pell City plant 


Avondale Mills uses Masoneilan Temperature 
and Pressure Controllers and Control Valves in its 


plants to assure uniformity of product. 


In the Pell City mill, Time Cycle Cooking Tem- 
perature Controllers control 3%,” No. 38 Control 
Valves. Steam pressure is 90 PSI. The operation is 
as follows—cooking schedule 70° to 180° in 20 
minutes. Hold at i80° 10 minutes. 180° to 210° in 
10 minutes. Hold at 210° for 20 minutes. Drop off 
and hold at 180° until size is used up. 


Avondale Mills also uses other Masoneilan equip- 


ment such as pressure regulators, Exact-A-Load, 
and other control equipment. 


You too, can maintain product quality and uni- 
formity by using Masoneilan equipment in your 


mills. Write for information. 


Model 3110 Te.nperature Controller 
installation in the Alexander City plant. 








ee 
MASONEILAN 
Canad 


ah a 


MASON-NEILAN 
REGULATOR COMPANY 


1211 ADAMS STREET, BOSTON 24, MASS. 


Sales Offices or Distributors in the Following Cities 
New York + Buffalo + Chicago «+ St. Louis « Philadelphia 
Houston «+ Pittsburgh + Cleveland + Tulsa + Atlanta + Denver 
Cincinnati + Los Angeles + San Francisco 
Mason Regulator Co. of Canada, Ltd., Montreal and Toronto 
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processes were commonly used for 
medium and finer counts, and at 
least two and in many cases three 
drawing processes. 

Spinning frames were 214”, 258” 
or 234” gauge, with band driven 
spindles, small diameter rings, and 
short traverses from five to six 
inches, and were operated with 
short drafts of 8 to 10. Frames 
were usually short, many having 
as few as 208 spindles, although 
the standard frame in 1900 had 
240 spindles. 


Spindle speeds were from 7000 
to 8900 revolutions. Spinners op- 
erated from five to seven sides 
each, commonly doing their own 
creeling and doffing. On fine, soft 
twist yarns, mules were used for 
spinning. Spoolers of short length, 
of 41%” or 434” gauge with 
traverses of 5” or 6” processed the 
yarn for warping. 

Perhaps the most notable ad- 
vance in textile machinery in 1900 
was the introduction of box head 
spinning and twisters. 


Developments Through the Years. 
In the year 1907, tape drive was 
first applied to ring twisters. In 
1909 the first large installation 
of semi-large package ring spin- 
ning frames was made. The period 
between 1908 and 1918 saw the 
beginning of demands for tire 
fabrics which was largely respon- 
sible for the adoption of wider 
gauges and larger packages, es- 
pecially for twisters. 

In 1910 the deep vertical ring 
for heavy twisters came into use, 
and in the year following tape 
driven spindles were applied on 
spinning frames. The ball bearing 
spindle came into use on heavy 
twisters in 1913. 

In the year 1916 there was a 
noticeable demand for large pack- 
age tire cord twisters and for large 
package “long length” thread 
twisters. 


Efficiency Systems. Up to that 
time there had been no general 
tendency on the part of cotton 
mill operators to extend the work 
load of operatives, and no so- 
called efficiency systems had been 
brought forward. One of the early 
scientific arrangements of help was 
put into effect in a northern mill 
shortly after 1921, as a result of 
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These spinning frames were installed in a New England mill in 1879. 


studies made by the mill during 
a time when the mill was closed 
by a strike of the operatives. When 
the mill was again started, it was 
on the basis of measured jobs. 


At about this time several sys- 
tems were advanced with the ob- 
jective of measuring more ac- 
curately the ability of cotton mill 
operatives to handle their work in 
the various departments. Among 
these were systems developed by 
Barnes. Textile Associates and 
Textile Development Company. 
The Bedaux system, which is an 
incentive system, also contributed. 


Long Draft. High speed spooling 
and warping brought about def- 
inite advances in design. Long 
draft spinning, introduced shortly 
after 1920 into this country, was 
adopted at a moderate rate of 
speed for the ensuing five or six 
years, but between the years 1929 
and 1947 it made tremendous 
strides. It is estimated that not 
less than fourteen million spinning 
spindles have now been equipped 
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with one or the other of the lead- 
ing systems. 

An adaptation of the drafting 
system developed for spinning was 
applied to the roving processes 
about 1932. Since that time it has 
become a major advance that has 
resulted in revolutionary changes 
in required roving processes, re- 
sulting in the elimination of a large 
number of the roving frames pre- 
viously required. 


In 1929 one process picking was 
introduced, and in the last ten 
years one process picking has 
practically replaced the old pick- 
ing systems that were formerly 
considered standard and adequate. 
With the advancement that has 
been made in modern opening, 
blending, cleaning, and picking 
systems, the cotton is prepared 
much better, with less fiber dam- 
age, and to the subsequent benefit 
of later processes. 


1910 and 1947 Mill Compared. 
The improvements made in tex- 
tile machinery and manufacturing 
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you get 


more work from WALKER HEDDLES 
with the Streamlined eye 


Work that runs smoothly is what the weaver wants—because then he is 
“on top of the work,” not the reverse. WALKER HEDDLES give 4im that 
advantage, win you a steady, even, untroubled production because:— 


a 
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The smooth walls of the WALKER Streamlined Eye have an 
accurate, pre-formed twist that lets warp yarns pass through 
parallel to each other, then 


This twist of the Streamlined Eye, plus the broad base and ultra- 
smooth surfaces let the warp ends in other frames travel over 
with practically no chafing. 


WALKER HEDDLES nest evenly, giving you uniform spacing 


with high count per frame. They help you get a close, even 
beat-up and better fabric. 


s 


Dimensional accuracy and design of bar slots, keep heddles in 
working position, reduce wear and increase working life. 


The best way to find out how good these WALKER HEDDLES are and the 
benefits you will get from their precision and workmanship, is to equip a 
loom with them. Then keep a record of performance. 


WALKER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC. 


ATLANTIC & RUTH STREETS + PHILADELPHIA 34, PENNSYLVANIA 
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methods since 1910 may be illus- 
trated by a comparison (see ac- 
companying box) between two 
print cloth mills laid out in ac- 
cordance with the best practice 
prevailing then and now. It may be 
assumed that the machinery in 
the mill of 1910 and in the mill 
built today is installed in adequate 
buildings, properly designed for 
their purposes, properly lighted, 
and with sufficient floor space for 
economical manufacturing opera- 
tions. 

In 1910 a mill of 50.176 spindles 
and 1291 plain automatic looms 
with complementary machinery to 
balance would manufacture 76,762 
pounds of 39” width 80 x 80 4- 
yard print cloth in 80 hours of 
operation. 

Today, a mill with 46.078 spin- 
dles and 1075 high speed auto- 
matic looms with necessary com- 
plementary machinery of the 
latest available type would manu- 
facture the same poundage of the 
same fabric in an equal number of 
working hours. 

The 1910 mill would need 330 
employees engaged in manufac- 


turing processes, with 25,200 man 
hours. The 1947 mill requires 224 
operatives, including supervision, 
with 16,600 man hours. This shows 
a percentage decrease in employee 
hours from 1910 of 34.1%; while 
the increase in pounds per em- 
ployee hour has been 51.5%. 

The factors which have con- 
tributed to the marked increase 
in pounds of product per hour 
per employee include both major 
and minor improvements in pro- 
ductive machinery and equipment, 
and assignment of work loads 
along the lines of scientific labor 
studies, but without materially in- 
creasing the total work load of the 
individual employee. 

Also recognized are the contr!- 
butions made by textile machinery 
builders in improved design and 
manufacture, and the develop- 
ments which have been made in 
special types of lubricants for 
textile machinery, which have aid- 
ed in increasing uniformity of op- 
eration in many departments. 
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Modern opening, cleaning, and 
blending machinery has taken the 
place of the bale breaker and 
cleaning trunk which in 1910 pre- 
pared the stock for the pickers. 
The work is done much more 
efficiently, at a reduced labor 
cost. Better blending of the raw 
stock in the opening and picking 
processes is becoming increasingly 
important. This is especially true 
in mills which run mixes of dif- 
ferent grades of cotton. A battery 
of blending feeders is arranged to 
deliver stock to a feed table ant 
when delivered from the end of 
the table is a mathematically ac- 
curate blend of all the bales 

The former three processes of 
picking have been replaced with 
modern one-process pickers, with 
a proportionate reduction in labor 
required. Although in general con- 
struction the revolving top flat 
ecard does not differ greatly in ap- 
pearance from the card of 1910, it 
is more accurately builf and re- 
tains its settings longer’ Card 





listed for both mills: 


COMPARISON OF MACHINERY IN A 1910 PRINT CLOTH MILL AND 1947 MILL OF EQUAL CAPACITY 


The 1910 mill is laid out for approximately 50,000 spindles. The 1947 mill has been planned of 
sufficient capacity to manufacture the same number of pounds per hour as the 1910 mill produced, 
using for each process the latest machinery now available. 


The 1910 Mill 


The productive machinery required is 


The 1947 Mill 


long draft, of 3” gauge, 1-7/16" rings, 








- 104-Spindle intermediates, 9 x 41” 
- 160-Spindle roving frames, 7 x 3%” 


1-5/16” rings, 6” traverse 
112 - 224-Spindle warp frames, 2%” gauge 
1%” rings, 6” traverse 
18 - 100-Spindle spoolers, 434” gauge 
18 - Warpers 
4 - Slashers 
1 - Stationary warp tying machine 
1291 - 40” Automatic looms 
9 - Burling tales 
| - Hooking machine 
| - Baling press 











112 - 224-Spindle filling frames, 234” gauge. 


81 


1 - Bale breaker 4 - Blending feeders 

1 - Overhead condenser 2 - Buckley cleaners with cage sections 

1 - No. 7 Exhauster 1 - Overhead condenser 

| - Distributor to picker feeders 1 - No. 7 Exhauster 

3 - 2-Beater breaker pickers 1 - Distributor to picker feeders 

9 - 1-Beater intermediate pickers 3 - Three-beater one-process pickers 

9 - 1-Beater finisher pickers 105 - 40” Revolving top flat cards 
107 - 40” Revolving top flat cards 18 - Breaker & finisher drawing trames, total 
60 - Deliveries of breaker drawing 144 deliveries — so ' 
60 - Deliveries of intermediate drawing 41 - Long-draft roving frames of 136 spindles 
60 - Deliveries of finisher drawing each, 8" x 4 | oa 
10 - 60-Spindle slubbers, 11 x 5%” 78 - 304-spindle filling frames equipped with 
18 

56 


636” traverse 

276-Spindle warp frames equipped with long 
draft, of 3%” gauge, 1%4” rings, 742 
traverse 


Automatic spoolers, 162 spindles each 


.Super-speed warpers, 468-end creels 


Stationary warp tying machine 
40” High speed automatic looms 
Brushing and shearing machine 


1 - Roving bobbin stripper 
2 
2 
2 - Slashers 
l 
1075 
l 
7 Inspection machines 
1 - Hooking machine 
1 - Baling press 
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Quality Since 1853 


Pacific Mills, organized in 1853 at Boston, Mass., is one of the oldest mills in the industry .. . 
yet still ahead with the latest designs in improved textiles for all purposes . . . backed by a 
young and vigorous organization of men who know the textile business from the raw cotton 
and synthetics to the finished products, such as: 


@ Pacific Mattress Protectors @ Pacific Supersorb Towels and Wash Cloths 


® Pacific Crib-Fast Sheets made with mitered covers which fit snugly around the 
crib mattress and eliminate wrinkling 
@ Pacific Silver Cloth which is available in Wrap Bags, rolls and by the yard; also 


as a lining in a wide range of silver chests 
@ Pacific Balanced Sheets and Pillow Cases 


2>ACIFIC MILLS, COTTON & RAYON DIVISION 


MILLS AT 
Lyman, S. C. Columbia, S. C. Rhodhiss, N. C. 























vacuum stripper systems have 
greatly reduced the frequency of 
stripping. 

While the majority of the mills 
today use two process drawing, 
there are two variations which 
are available. These are: lap back 
drawing and bi-coil drawing. 

Comber production is almost 
twice that it was ten years ago. 
Today, up to four pounds per hour 
per delivery is common, whereas, 
two pounds was the usual amount 
per delivery an hour in 1910. 

Roving processes, employing 
drafts of from 4 to 7, and includ- 
ing slubbers, lst and 2nd inter- 
mediates, and jack frames have 
been superseded by long draft 
roving frames. The long draft 
equipment in the spinning room 
has made it possible to spin from 
much coarser roving, and the num- 
ber of roving processes has been 
accordingly reduced. 29s warp 
yarns formerly made from 5.5 
hank double roving made on three 
roving processes can now be pro- 
duced from 3.7 hank double rov- 
ing which is made with but one 
roving process; while 40s filling 
yarn which has been produced 
from 6.5 hank double roving made 
on three roving processes can now 
be spun from 4.5 hank double rov- 
ing made on a single roving 
process. The coarser roving, on 
bobbins weighing at least twice 
those of 1910, permits a reduction 
in doffing labor and handling in 
the card room. 

Probably the most obvious gen- 
eral result of the installation of 
long draft spinning is a simplifi- 
cation of the card room layout, and 
yet this is only one of many ad- 
vantages which may be brought 
about. In fact the manner in which 
advantage may be taken of the 
benefits of long draft spinning is 
more or less at the option of the 
mill making the installation. 

Although the advantages to be 
gained through the use of coarser 
roving both in the spinning room 
and card room are not to be min- 
imized, increasing recognition is 
being given to the definite im- 
provement in yarn and roving 
quality brought about by the use 
of the apron drafting principle. 
Mills that are spinning very coarse 
numbers are installing long draft, 
even though they cannot take ad- 


vantage of the full drafting pos- 
sibilities, for the sake of the bet- 
ter fiber control. This is especially 
true where short cotton and per- 
haps waste mixes are being used, 
since the old roller drafting sys- 
tem falls down badly as far as 
control of the shorter fibers is con- 
cerned. 

Soon after the advent of long 
draft spinning, it became obvious 
that the benefits of improved fiber 
control and coarser rovings could 
be as valuable in the card room 
as in the spinning room. This led to 
the application of the long drafting 
principle to the roving frames, and 
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The simplicity of the 1947 
organization as compared to that 
of the 1900 mill is at once obvious. 
Instead of three roving processes, 
there is only one. Instead of 44 
frames, there are only 15. This, of 
course, represents not only a sim- 
plification of the card room lay- 
out; but produces an appreciable 
reduction in labor requirements, 
oiling, roller covering, repairs, 
depreciation, etc. 

In addition, the net weight on a 
spinning bobbin will be approx- 
imately 2.82 ozs. as against about 
1.65 ozs. on the old frames. Con- 
sequently, doffing will be re- 


Graphic illustration of machine and employee efficiency in 1910 and 
today. Type of fabric produced, number of pounds produced. and 
number of hours of machinery operation are the same. Note the in- 


crease in pounds per employee-hour. 


Decrease in employee-hours 


since 1910 is 34%. (This is a percentage chart.) 
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the combination of long draft rov- 
ing and long draft spinning has 
resulted not only in a more eco- 
omical production unit but in more 
even and stronger yarn. 


How Long Draft Affects Organi- 
zation. Merely as one example of 
how long draft installations can 
affect a yarn organization, let us 
make a comparison of a theoretical 
mill of fifty years ago and a mill 
of today equipped with long draft 
in both the spinning and carding 
departments. (See accompanying 
box on page 221.) 
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quired much less frequently, and 
the greater length of yarn on each 
bobbin will increase the efficiency 
of the spooling operation. 

It is not difficult to see why the 
1900 mill would find it impossible 
to offer serious competition to the 
1947 mill. 


Synthetic Fiber Processing. The 
increased use of synthetic fibers 
of greater staple length has in- 
troduced new problems for the 
spinner. To meet these problems 
the textile machine shops have 
been called upon for aid, and they 
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Millions of feet of sturdy Robbins Northern 
Hard Maple Flooring are giving long wear, 
low maintenance and handsome appearance 
to the nation's textile mills . . . hardly a mill 
but has one or more Robbins Floors. 


Robbins flooring is accurately milled in the 
heart of the great Northern Hardwood 
Forests of Michigan and Wisconsin .. . 
from tough, slow-growing trees, all cuts of 
which have been scientifically seasoned be- 
fore milling. 


Special flooring has been developed to fit 
every need . . . from Maple, Beech, Birch, 
Oak . . . and we invite you to draw on our 
experience in solving your flooring problems. 


We are proud of the part we have been 
able to play in the advancement of the 
textile industry, of our many and increasing 
number of friends in the textile field, and of 
our living up to our rule that "The Cus- 
tomer Must Be Satisfied." 


For 29 Years Robbins Has 
Served the Textile Industry’s 
Flooring Requirements 


In New York and New England, 









Photos of typical 
Robbins Flooring 
in Textile Mills 


ROBBINS FLOORING COMPANY 


General Offices: Rhinelander, Wis. — Mills: Rhinelander, Wis.; Ishpeminc, Mich. 


Member of Maple Fiooring Manufacturers Association 


Representatives in the Southeast, Bright Brooks Lumber Co., Savannah, Ga., Atlanta, Ga., Charlotte. 
N. C. . Ralston, 5634 Grand Central Terminal, New York City. 
Special Representative: J. D. Christie, 2328 Colfax $t., Evanston, Ill. 


MILLIONS WALK DAILY ON ROBBINS FLOORING 
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have responded with specially de- 
signed drafting systems, roll 
stands, and top rolls to accommo- 
date the longer staples. 

Mixed staples were the night- 
mare of spinners thirty years ago, 
but today, twisters are designed 
especially to handle _ synthetic 
fibers. Full roller cards have been 
designed for rayon, and~ wider 
spaced rolls on drawing, roving, 
and spinning will accommodate 
blended staples up to 3” long. 
These have all helped to eliminate 
many of the earlier problems 
found in the processing of mix- 
tures and longer staples. 

Due to many apparently minor 


improvements in machine con- 
struction, the number of ends 
down per hour per thousand 


spindles has lessened, and an op- 
erator can without greater labor 
take care of more spindles. Among 
the factors which make this con- 
dition possible are: 

Tape driven spindles, which 
give a more constant speed and 
less variation in twist, produce 
yarn of more uniform strength, 
and with correspondingly less end 
breakage. Wider gauge frames 
have eliminated the need for 
sepdrators, and without the dis- 
advantage of whipping of the yarn 
against the separators the yarn 
strength is not weakened. Better 
spinning rings and travelers and 
controlled humidity in the carding 
and spinning rooms contribute al- 
so to the additional strength of 


the yarn and to better running 
work. 


Large Packages. Larger pack- 
ages on the spinning frames re- 
duce doffing time and increase 
general machine efficiency. Im- 
provements in spindles and gen- 
eral machine construction, better 
lubrication and precision in manu- 
facture, better builder motions, the 
more prolific use of cut gearing 
and anti-friction bearings have 
made it possible to increase frame 
speeds without sacrificing ef- 
ficiency or increasing employee 
work loads. The combination of all 
these has made it possible to spin 
soft twisted fine yarns on ring 
frames which in 1910 were spun 
on mules. 

Larger spinning bobbins enable 
the mill to spool their yarns on 


either old or new type spoolers 
more economically than was pos- 
sible in 1910. 

There have been two distinct 
developments in spooling equip- 
ment; the automatic spooler, on 
which all knots are tied by the 
machine itself, and high speed tube 
or cone winders, which have re- 
duced labor costs, and put the 
yarn in suitable form to obtain 
high speed warping economies in 
the succeeding operation. 

Improvements in the spinning 
frame have permitted the spinning 
of filling yarns onto longer and 
larger diameter packages than 
those capable of being used in the 
loom shuttle. In addition to larger 
package spinning bobbins, there 
are a number of other types of 
yarn packages that are not adapted 
to weaving and must be rewound. 
Rewinding is an auxiliary opera- 
tion which is essential, but it must 
be accomplished at a low cost per 
pound. Also, the rewound bobbin 
produced should be firmly built 
and well shaped to get the utmost 
out of yardage and good yarn in 
the weaving operation. The auto- 
matie filling winder has stimulated 
large package spinning and twist- 
ing. 

High speed warpers have been 
developed for both types of spool- 
ing packages. Warper speeds which 
were low in 1910 have been in- 
creased with modern warpers up 
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minute, depending on the type of 
warper and the size of yarn proc- 
essed. Tension on the yarn wound 
on the section beams is more uni- 
form, which reduces end breakage 
both on the warper and in subse- 
quent operations. Magazine cree!l- 
ing permits continuous’ operation 
of the warpers and a resultant re- 
duced warper tender cost per 
pound. 

Larger packages that are used 
in the creel materially reduce the 
cost of creeling. Section beams 
used on the warper contain much 
greater yardage, which lessens the 
doffing costs on the warper and 
also effects economies in the slash- 
ing department. 

Since 1910 a portable warp 
knotting or tying machine has 
been developed and is in use in 
many mills. In some mills this has 
replaced the stationary warp Knot- 
ting machine. The advantage of 
the portable machine is that it is 
not necessary to remove the reed, 
harnesses, or drop wires from the 
loom. The empty beam is replaced 
by a full beam, and the old lease 
is tied to the new warp. The labor 
cost of removing the old lease, 
setting in the new reed, harnesses 
and drop wires, and necessary ad- 
justments is a direct saving. 


Slashers. The productive speed 
of slashers has been greatly in- 
creased, particularly during the 














to from 350 to 900 yards per past two years. Section beam 
HOW LONG DRAFT AFFECTS YARN ORGANIZATION 
1900 Mill 1947 Mill 
Yarn - 29s warp Yarn - 29s warp : 
Spinning draft - 10.54 Spinning draft - 18.75 
Spindles per frame - 224 Spindles per frame - 276 
No. of frames - 112 No. of frames - 83 
Production per 80 hrs., 46,500 Ibs Production per 80 hrs., 46,500 Ibs 
Specifications: Specifications: as 
2-3/4” gauge, 1-5/8” ring, 3-1/4” gauge, 1-3/4 ring, 
6” traverse 7-1/2” traverse 
Fine roving (7x3%) 5.50 hank (Dbl.) Long-draft roving (8x4x7)-3.20 hank 
Fine roving draft, 6.11 . (Db! 
Spindles per frame - 160 Long-draft draft - 23 
No .of frames - 29 Spindles per frame - 138 
Intermediate roving (9x4%)-1.80 No. of frames - 15 _ fe : : 
hank Finisher drawing sliver 60 grain 
Intermediate roving draft - 5.14 
Spindles per frame - 104 
No. of frames - 10 
Slubber roving (11x5%)-0.70 hank 
Slubber roving draft - 4.20 
Spindles per frame - 68 
No. of frames - 5 
Finisher drawing sliver - 50 grain : 
te 
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211 CONGRESS STREET 
8 CURRER STREET 


PRINCE-SMITH & STELLS, LTD. 


BRADFORD SYSTEM WORSTED MACHINERY. 
PREPARERS, BACKWASHERS. 
NOBLE COMBS, INTERSECTING GILLS. 
OPEN AND CONE DRAWING. 

CAP, FLIER OR RING SPINNING AND TWISTING. 
MAGNUM SPINNING AND TWISTING. 
HEAVY WOOLEN TWISTERS. 

FANCY AND RAYON TWISTERS. 
ANGLO-CONTINENTAL DRAWING. 





SOCIETE ALSACIENNE DE 
CONSTRUCTIONS MECANIQUES 


FRENCH SYSTEM WORSTED MACHINERY. 
WOOL WASHING, WORSTED CARDS. 
HIGH PRODUCT WOOL COMBS. 
INTERSECTING GILLS, MELANGEURS. 
BOBINIER INTERSECTINGS. 
DIFFERENTIAL DRIVEN MULES. 
RING SPINNING AND TWISTING. 


TAYLOR, WORDSWORTH & CO., LTD. 


WOOL WASHING, DRYING, BACK WASHING 
NOBLE COMBS. 








PLATT BROS., LTD. 


WOOL OPENING, WASHING AND DRYING 
MACHINERY. 


WOOLEN AND WORSTED CARDING ENGINES. 
WOOLEN SPINNING MACHINERY. 





STANDARD FABRICATORS 


MANUFACTURERS OF OBERMAIER AND STIENEN 
SYSTEM. 


DYEING MACHINERY FOR 


WOOL RAW STOCK, TOP, SKEIN AND PACKAGES. 
RAYON SKEIN, PACKAGES AND TOP. 
STIENEN PATENT COMBINATION EXTRACTOR DRIER. 





COTTON RAW STOCK, SKEIN, BEAM AND PACKAGES. 


Atkinson, Haserich & Ca. 


BUSINESS ESTABLISHED 1823 


Teatile Machinery Agents and Commission Merchants 


BOSTON 6, MASSACHUSETTS 
BRADFORD, ENGLAND 


THOMAS BROADBENT & SONS, LTD. 


HYDRO EXTRACTORS, YARN CURLING MACHINES. 





HOLDSWORTH GILL SCREW CO., INC. 


INTERSECTING GILLBOX CHANGEOVERS. 


HOLDSWORTH'S SYSTEM GILL SCREWS 
AND FALLERS. 


WILLIAM AYRTON & CO., LTD. 


AUTOMATIC SPOOLING, WINDING 
AND BALLING MACHINES. 


THE CENTRIF-AIR MACHINE CO., INC. 


COTTON CLEANING AND DISTRIBUTING SYSTEM. 


GENERAL MILLS SUPPLIES 


INCLUDING 


COMB AND GILL LEATHER APRONS. 
COTTON MULE ROPE. 
AMERICAN AND ENGLISH BOBBINS. 
WOODEN THREAD SPOOLS. 
HEARLCROWNE BRAND EMERY FILLET. 
CARD CLOTHING OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS.. 
CARD GRINDING MACHINES. 

MULE ROPE, BRAIDED SPINDLE BANDING. 
SPINNING AND TWISTING TAPE AND BANDS. 
CONDENSER TAPES AND APRONS. 
COMB AND GILL PINS, KAYE’S OIL CANS 
ROLLER CHAIN AND SPROCKETS. 
TEXTILE PARCHMENT. 

ROLLER FELT AND RUB APRONS. 
CLEARER PLUSH, EMERY COTTS. 
SPINNING AND TWISTING RINGS. 
SPINNING AND TWISTING CHANGE GEARS. 
CAPS, TUBES AND SPINDLES. 
DRAWING SPINDLES AND FLIERS. 
ARRAGG SPINDLE LUBRICATORS. 
COURTNEY-JENSEN BALL BEARING TOP ROLLS. 
COLUMBIAN "NYLON" MULE ROPE. 
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creel stands are now available 
on a traverse track, and the time 
required to change sets is greatly 
reduced. The drying capacity of 
the cans has been increased, and 
the method of nemoving the con- 
densate greatly improved. A device 
has been developed for maintain- 
ing a pre-determined stretch of 
the yarn through the slasher. 

With the many improvements 
that have been incorporated in the 
most modern slashers, at least 
double the amount of work can be 
processed that could be obtained 
in 1910. 

In 1939 the Whitin Machine 
Works introduced the manufacture 
of high speed warp knitting ma- 
chines to America. Subsequent re- 
search developed improvements 
and refinements which not only 
increased the number of courses 
knitted per minute, but also pro- 
duced new knitters capable of 
handling the new synthetic fibers 
that appeared in the knitting field. 

In the early forties, interest com- 
menced to increase about the proc- 
essing of worsted yarns on cotton 
machinery. Following some experi- 
mental work, the equipment se- 
lected by some mills to process 
worsted yarns was: first, drawing 
arranged in three processes, sec- 
ond, long-draft roving, and third, 
long draft spinning. 

Drawing frames were designed 
to handle the worsted yarns and 
the roving and spinning frames 
were equipped with special large 
rolls, roll stands, and cradles. To- 
day, there are approximately one 
hundred thousand spindles operat- 
ing in nineteen mills processing 
worsted fibers on cotton machin- 
ery. The potential capacity of these 
mills on 30s worsted yarn is 18 
million pounds per year on a two- 
shift basis or 80-hour week. 


In the cloth room there have 
been many important develop- 
ments and improvements. A high 
speed automatically controlled 
shear and brushing machine is 
used; new inspection machines re- 
duce manual work of the burlers, 
and make it possible to obtain a 
more careful inspection of the 
fabric. 


Auxiliaries. Roving bobbin and 
filling bobbin cleaning machines 
have been developed which reduce 


the labor required for this work. 
Controlled humidification of all 
departments has provided constant 
moisturizing which provides for 
uniform operating conditions. In- 
dividual or group motor drives 
permit flexible control of machine 
speeds. Modern lighting fixtures 
reduce operative fatigue, while re- 
cently developed gloss paints have 
also improved lighting conditions. 

Compressed air is now used for 
machine cleaning, in place of wip- 
ing cloths and brushes. Special- 
purpose oils and greases have been 
developed which have improved 


COTTON TYPE MACHINERY 





lubrication and reduced frequency 
of oiling. 

New materials are being used 
in the construction of textile 
equipment. Some of these aré. 
Steel ring rails are replacing cast 
iron ones, magnesium is used for 
ring rails on spinning and twister 
frames processing synthetic fibers, 
plastic for guides, tubes, etc.; 
nylon for travelers, extruded 
aluminum parts are being used for 
lightness and high tensile strength. 
Oilless bearings and special steel 
alloys are being employed to meet 
many specific requirements. 














INTERESTING FIGURES ON PROCESSING EQUIPMENT. 


(Based on February 1942 inven- 
tory by Bureau of Census) 


Of 899 mills inventoried, 236 
used one-process drawing, 614 
used two-process drawing, and 27 
used both one and two processes. 


Of the 90,582 cards, the pro- 
duction in pounds per hour for 
number of cards was as follows’ 
7 to 9 pounds per hour, 41,607 
cards; 10-12 pounds per hour, 
28,291 cards; 13-15 pounds per 
hour, 16,081 cards; and 16 pounds 
and over, 4,065 cards. Production 
for 538 cards was not reported. 
(Figures for week of Feb. 22-28, 
1942.) 


Of the 637,529 slubber spindles, 
835,138 were long draft; 302,391 
were regular draft. Of the 700,060 
intermediate spindles, 188,660 
were long draft; 511,400 were 
regular draft. 


Of the 24,185,947 spinning 
spindles inventoried in February 
1942, there were 12,419,642 long 
draft and 11,766,305 regular draft. 
12,199,641 were tape driven and 
11,986,306 were band driven. 


Loom figures. Number of looms 
in widths from 22 to 34 inches 
were 34,825; 36-inch looms, 45,892: 
40-inch looms, 211,519; from 44 to 
60 inches, 116,963; 64 to 100 
inches wide; 43,752: over 100 
inches wide, 645. About 14,056 
looms were not specified as to 
width. There were 371,923 plain 
automatic looms without drop 
box; 14,963 plain automatic looms 
with drop box. There were 24,372 
plain non-automatic looms: 97,119 
eduipved with dobbies;: and 13,750 
Jacquard looms. 
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First Requisite for 
Successful Air Cooling 


oo must be proper relative humidity in each department of a 
textile mill for successful operation. That means the moistened air must 
be uniformly distributed at all times. 


There is nothing mysterious about the wide popularity given the RIHCO 
System. It introduces normal outside air into a room and moistens this. 
air as it leaves the distributing duct outlets. This provides a uniform 
blanket of cool moistened air over the room. In cold weather the auto- 
matic controls cut off the outside air and recirculate the air within the 
room to maintain uniform temperature and relative humidity 
conditions. 


Investigate the RIHCO System without obligation. There are many plus 
values in it which we will be happy to explain, as well as tell you about = * 
many successful installations. 


R. I. HUMIDIFIER & VENTILATING Co. 
Industrial Humidifiers Since 1912 





99 CHAUNCY ST. BOSTON, MASS. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. ATLANTA, GA. MONTREAL, CANADA 
1710 Walnut St. P. ©. Box 750 980 St. Antoine St. 
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20 Years of Progress in 





Woolen Machinery Development 


ONE-HALF CENTURY in the 

carded woolen industry is not 
long, yet the last fifty years have 
brought about machine develop- 
ments which have participated in 
the major growth of our industry 
and have given it a sound basis in 
the economic status of the nation. 
Specifically, woolen machinery 
has kept pace with the problems of 
a rapidly growing country, the 
Sharp increases in wages, shorter 
hours for labor, and distribution 
of social benefits. 

A .brief resume of factual de- 
velopments will indicate why this 
is sO and in what manner it has 
come about. 

A student of machine design 
and construction must not over- 


By ARTHUR W. REYNOLDS 
Davis & Furber Machine Co. 


Developments in woolen machinery have kept 


pace with the problems of a rapidly growing 


country. Future may bring rapid changes. 


look the premise that the carded 
woolen process is, in fact, a most 
flexible one, and that wool and a 
wide variety of blends of wool and 
other fibers, both animal and veg- 
etable, and with greatly varying 
fiber diameters, characteristics 
and lengths, can be and commonly 


View of the driving side of a Davis & Furber finisher wool carding 
machine built around 1865. Note 9-roll condenser at left. 
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are processed from the raw state 
to finished yarns by this means. 
The very flexibility of-the process 
and its abilities is at once an eco- 
nomic boon, yet something of a 
hindrance to more rapid and spe- 
cific mechanical progress 


Picking. Basic design of picking 
and blending machines for wool 
and wool stocks was developed 
many years ago. Thus, advance is 
now to be considered more in the 
light of utilization of improved 
modern pickers than in any altera- 
tion of their essential design. Ac- 
tually, picking of wools, following 
the scouring and drying processes, 
represents a broad classification 
comprising opening, cleaning, and 
blending, and, thus, presenting the 


final preparation of stocks for 
carding. 
Improved structural matérials 


and engineering thought have in- 
creased unit picker production 
through the machinery manufac- 
turer’s ability to design superior 
and larger pickers. Modern pick- 
ers are larger, with shafts of great- 
er diameter and of better steels. 
Cylinders are now of steel con- 
struction rather than of cast iron, 
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HOW TO CUT FILLING WINDING COSTS IN YOUR MILL... 


ABBOTT Automatic RAYON QUILLERS 











e Better Weaving Bobbin— 


@ Lower Cost Operation— 


@eOne Automatic Head— 


Write for further information to: 
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produce 


Especially designed to wind overlapping layers at both the tip and 
base of the conical section of the bobbin which, with proper tension, 
gives you a bobbin of the very best weaving characteristics. 


The moving assembly line principle is the feature of these Quillers, as 
Traveling Spindle Units eliminate a lot of unnecessary floor labor and 
the need for operators to fill a multitude of small supply magazires. 


Simplicity of operation greatly reduces maintenance overhead — per- 
mits manufacture at lower cost per machine to you. Only One Auto- 
matic Head per machine feeds bobbins from a supply hopper holding 
several thousand empty bobbins into each Traveling Spindle Unit 
and doffs full bobbins at the same time. 


ABBOTT MACHINE COMPANY 


WILTON, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
SOUTHERN OFFICE, GREENVILLE, S. C. 
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and bearings of the ball or roller 
type have replaced those of the 
bronze or cast iron. 


Forged steel teeth mean longer 
wear, less replacement, and more 
uniform picking and blending re- 
sults. Greater accuracy of feed roll 
and cylinder settings, simplicity of 
speed changes for feed aprons and 
feed rolls, both add to the cap- 
abilities of the modern picker. Ad- 
ditionally, suitable screens or un- 
der grids assist in removal of for- 
eign materials and permit easy 
cleaning of the machine. 

As is obvious, the aim is for a 
definitely improved picking, clean- 
ing, and blending of the wools: 
and it is fair to state that prog- 
ress, as outlined, has been made in 
Fearnought and mixing pickers, 
burr pickers, wool openers, and 
both cone and box dusters. 


Processing costs have been stead- 
ily reduced by the use of modern 
picking machinery in a planned 
system or method whereby the 
pickers, feeds, weighing, oiling, 
and blowing devices are so ar- 
ranged as to eliminate excess han- 
dling costs, and also reduce the 
element of human variation or 
“guess work” in preparing the 
blend. Basically, the problem is 
one of preparing and maintaining 
quality and uniformity of blend, 
and by the use of modern ma- 
chinery and planned method, this 
can be accomplished with a high 
degree of accuracy and at low 
poundage cost. 


Carding. The carding of wool is 
still largely based on the variabili- 
ty of the material to be worked, 


A modern wool carding ma- 
chine, Changes during the past 
50 years have shown refine- 
ment in the body of the card 
and its wire card clothing. Also, 
the tape condenser has replaced 
the ring doffer. 


WOOLEN MACHINERY DEVELOPMENT 








Scene in card room in modern woolen mill. Note fluorescent lighting 


and the process is carried on by a 
carding machine designed and con- 
structed to meet the industry de- 
mands in preparing a wide range 
of wools and rovings for the spin- 
ning operation. 

Changes in the past fifty years 
in the carding machine have shown 
refinement and improvement in 
the body of the card and its wire 
card clothing; plus aé_ distinct 
change in the method of dividing 
and condensing the carded web; 
namely, the tape condenser as a 
replacement of the now obsolete 
ring doffer method. 
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Woolen cards have tended to in- 
crease in size, 48-inch widths giv- 
ing way to 60 inches and now to 
72 inches and, in limited numbers, 
to even greater widths. Diameters 
have become greater and are now 
standardized at 60 inches. The in- 
crease in size of cards, demand for 
improvement in quality of roving 
and for greater poundage produc- 
tion per unit, have all been moti- 
vated by market requirements and 
cost factors; these have been met 
by improved materials and engl- 
neering progress, thus to cope with 
the problem. 
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TWITCHELL OIL 


FOR WOOL 


Twitchell 7410 Wool Oil and Twitchell 
7420 Worsted Oil, for lubrication in 
carding, combing, spinning and weaving 
operations, are finished oils ready for 
use, self-emulsifying, easily scourable. 
Twitchell 7430 most readily scourable 
oil available. 


FOR COTTON 


Non-staining Twitchell Oil 7250 for all 
finishing, produces fastest rewet, softest 
hand. Oil 7240 for fast wetting back, 
medium hand. 

Twitchell Oil 7231 (formerly 3X—the 
long established standard rewetting agent) 
has the least effect on hand. All three 
recommended for finishing regular or 
Santorized fabrics, for slashing. 


FOR RAYONS 


Twitchell Oils 7681, 7685, 7687 adjusted 
to viscosity specifications, to lubricate 
knitting and weaving poe and Twitchell 
7620, a coning oil for nylon yarn, are 
self-emulsitying, non-staining, easy scour- 
ing oils. For crepe yarn soaking, Twitchell 
7810 is compatible with starches, gums 
and other sizing agents. 


3002 Woolworth Building 
NEW YORK 7, WN. Y. 


r—— FATTY PRODUCTS—— 


FATTY ESTERS 


Emery 2210 Glyceryl Monostearate 


Emery 2510 Propylene Glycol Mono- 
stearate 


Emery 2410 Diethylene Glycol Mono- 
stearate 


Emery 2221 Glyceryl Mono-oleate 
Emery 2301 Methyl Oleate 

Emery 2302 Propyl Oleate 

Emery 2230 Glyceryl Trioleate 


Hyfac 2130 Hydrogenated Fish Oil 
Glyceride 


FATTY ACIDS 


Emersol 120 Standard Stearic Acid 

Emersols 210 & 220 Elaine (Oleic Acid) 
Emersols 211 & 221 Low Titre Elaines 
Emery 621 & 622 Coconut Fatty Acids 


Hyfacs 410 & 420 Hydrogenated Tal- 
low F. A. 


Hyfacs 430 & 431 Hydrogenated Fish 
Oil F. A. 


Descriptive literature—full specifications 
on request. 





MEM 


INDUSTRIES, INC. 


CAREW TOWER+ CINCINNATI 2, OHIO. ~—— - nage 
187 Perry Street 
LOWELL, MASSACHUSETTS 








401 WN. Broad Street 
PHILADELPHIA 8, PA. 


EMERY PRODUCTS FOR TEXTILES 





STEARIC ACID + OLEIC ACID + ANIMAL AND VEGETABLE FATTY ACIDS + TWITCHELL PRODUCTS + PLASTICIZERS 
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Card Feeders. We cannot, in 
brief space, encompass in detail all 
improvements and progress in 
carding machine design and con- 
struction. Automatic card feeders 
have by necessity grown in size 
and capacity. The major problem, 
with the sharp increase in unit 
card production, has been to ac- 
complish even and constant-fed 
weights to the card. Uniformity of 
feeding has been brought about by 
progress in design of the feeder, 
and the maintaining of such uni- 
formity by accuracy of construc- 
tion and the ability of the feeder 
to have suitable adjustments made 
and kept under the stress of mill 
productive conditions. 

Burring breasts, wound with 
hardened-point metallic wire, are 
definitely a part of the modern 
woolen card. By the use of the 
breast, a more final opening of the 
stock is offered before the cylin- 
der, and removal of a large per- 
centage of foreign material thus 
protects the card clothing and im- 
proves the processing. Modern 
breasts are built with suitable arch 
construction, allowing accurate roll 
setting, and rolls are driven with 
chains and sprockets for positive 
speeds. 

Carding machines are now of 
all-metal construction and employ 
modern steels, alloys, and light 
metals, as well as cast iron. The 
increase in size has developed en- 
gineering progress, and, in turn, 
this has brought about greatly im- 
proved design in arch construction, 
settings of rolls, drives, bearings, 
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WOOLEN MACHINERY* DEVELOPMENT 








Modern woolen spinning frame of 62-inch gauge. The frame built 
25 years ago was equipped with rings 2! inches in diameter and a 
gauge of 3'2 to 4 inches. 


and in the card clothing with 
which the various rolls are wound. 
Speeds and feeds have increased 
substantially, but not at the ex- 
pense of quality and evenness of 
carding. The combined use of 
modern materials and properly en- 
gineered design have provided the 
dual advantage of accuracy of 
carding and poundage production 
increase. 

Apperley and camel-back type 
intermediate card feeds have giv- 
en way to the simpler and more 
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accurate center draw broad band 
intermediate feed. The result 
shows itself in superior carding, 
less variation in roving weights, 
and freedom from trouble in daily 
operation. 


Tape Condenser. Prior to the aa- 
vent of the tape condenser, the 
ring doffer system was utilized to 
divide the web from the finisher 
carding machine, and the thus di- 
vided web was commonly rubbed 
or condensed into roving strands. 


ring spinning frame of the 1875 period. 
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— A Fianell SCRUBBER-VACUUM 
DOES ALL ... at BIG Savings in Labor Costs! 


Clean floors—so important to worker safety and 
morale—reflect good management. Large-area 
floors that are cleaned with a Finnell Combina- 
tion Scrubber-Vacuum reflect good management 
for still another reason. They tell a story of big 
savings effected in labor costs. For example, 
the Finnell Scrubber-Vacuum illustrated above, 
with one or two operators, does a cleaning job 
better in half the time it takes a crew of six 
to eight using separate equipment for scrubbing 
and picking up. This Self-Propelled Finnell is a 
complete cleaning unit all in one —it applies the 
cleanser, scrubs, rinses if required, and picks up. 
Has a cleaning capacity up to 8,750 sq.ft. per hour! 


Finnell offers several Combination Scrubber- 
Vacuum Machines. and also a full line of Port- 


able Floor-Maintenance Machines. In fact, Finnell 
makes equipment for every type of floor care— 
wet scrubbing, dry scrubbing, dry cleaning, wax- 
ing, and polishing—and in sizes designed to fit 
specific needs. Finnell also makes a full line of 
Cleansers specially developed for the greater 
speed of mechanical scrubbing... and Sealers, 
Waxes, and Accessories for every need. 


The nearby Finnell Floor Specialist and Engineer 
is readily available for free floor survey, demon- 
stration, or consultation...and for training your 
maintenance operators in the proper use of Finnell 
equipment. Phone or write nearest 

Finnell branch or Finnell System, 

Inc.. 1307 East St., Elkhart, Ind. FINNELL 
Canadian Uffice: Ottawa, Ont. 


FINNELL SYSTEM, INC. BRANCHES 


iN ALL 


Pioneers and Specialists in PRINCIPAL 


FLOOR-MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES CITIES 
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The tape condenser immediately 
demonstrated its inherent ability 
to divide and condense a greater 
number of strands of roving and 
to take the web from the card suit- 
ably with one doffer cylinder, thus 
eliminating the unlike character- 
istics of “tops and bottoms’”’ in the 
roving. With the limitations in di- 
viding and condensing largely re- 
moved, and with proof that most 
cards could handle a greater stock 
load, the tape condenser was the 
primary means of increasing card 
production from 20 to as high as 
60 or 70 per cent. Of distinct in- 
terest is the apparent fact that the 
roving thus produced is of a su- 
perior quality for spinning. 

Individual motor drives offer 
flexibility of machine operation, a 
freedom from overhead shafting. 
and more accurate machine per- 
formance. These factors warrant 
the expense of installation and 
maintenance, and the tendency is 
now to complete individual motor 
drives on all machines. 


In most instances, the improved 
automatic card feeders, metallic 
breasts, intermediate feeds, and 
tape condensers could be installed 
on already existing carding ma- 








WOOLEN MACHINERY DEVELOPMENT 








“The salient change cf these past years has been the gradual (at 
first) and now rapid replacement of the spinning mule by the large- 
package ring spinning frame.” 


chines, with the only major limi- 
tation being floor space. Thus, 
mills have had the opportunity of 
modernizing their cards as condi- 
tions permitted. 


Spinning. Under the carded 
woolen system, yarn spinning is 
carried out in one operation and 
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directly follows the carding. The 
salient change, of these past years 
has been the gradual (at first) and 
now rapid replacement of the spin- 
ning mule by the large-package 
ring spinning frame. Much space 
could be devoted to the subject, 
but the definite answer is predi- 
cated upon economy and efficiency 
of operation, thus, lower cost. 

The woolen spinning frame of 
twenty-five years ago was approxi- 
mately two and one-half inches in 
ring diameter and three and one- 
half or four-inch gauge. Today the 
common ring size is five-inch di- 
ameter and six and one-half-inch 
gauge, although three and one- 
half, four, and four and one-half 
inch diameter rings are in use on 
very fine yarns. Spinning speeds 
up to 200 rpm of a one and one- 
quarter-inch diameter production 
roll are attained on some carpet 
yarns with slack twist, while finer 
clothing yarns are spun at spindle 
speeds in the 5,000-6,000 range. 
Design and research are constantly 
being applied for the end purpose 
of increasing these speeds, partic- 


The only clue that we have with re- 

gard to the date that the photo of 

this dead spindle spooler and bobbin 

stand was made, is the attire of the 
operative 
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PICKER REPAIR PARTS 
For IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 





We manufacture and keep on hand for immediate 
delivery a complete stock of repair parts for Kitson 
pickers. We can also furnish many parts, such as screens, 


ball bearings, aprons, and beaters, for other pickers. 


In an emergency, a telephone call or telegram can 


have the needed repair parts at your plant the day after 
the order is placed. 


Aldrich rebuilt pickers are exactly like new machines, 
and where it is not feasible to have your own pickers re- 
built, these can be exchanged for similar sections in our 
warehouse which can be rebuilt for you and installed with 
little or no interruption to production. | 





AldricH Machink 
Greenwood Wark South Carolina 
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ularly on the five-inch diameter 
ring frames. 


The large package of spun yarn, 
free from knots, thus produced, 
the employment of female spin- 
ners, economies of floor space, and 
continuity of spinning operation 
have clearly demonstrated the 
worth of the modern woolen spin- 
ning frame. Its cost-saving factors 
are indicated in the spinning pro- 
cess itself and emphasized in the 
ensuing processes. 


Warp Preparation. Warp pre- 
paration in the carded woolen mill 
is now, under the modern scheme. 
divided into two types, both sec- 
tional warping, and usually with- 
out starch or sizing. The smaller 
mill, or the mill making short lot. 
fancy-pattern fabrics follows the 
course of jack or warp spooling 
fromthe spun yarn package and 
then the dressing of the sectional 
warp from the jack spool through 
to the loom beam. 


The larger mill now uses this 
method, but concentrates its warp- 
ing production in the direct, high- 
speed, sectional warping from the 
large frame-spun yarn package. 
One operation is eliminated, and 
the elements of speed and efficien- 
cy of process have combined to 
make this method a highly suc- 
cessful one. 

In both cases, the machine ad- 
vances have, through engineering 
design and use of materials, pro- 
duced a more perfect loom beam at 
a lower cost in labor and in waste 
—thus offering the fabric manu- 
facturer a warp beam in step with 
the demands of the modern, high- 
speed loom. Weaving efficiency is 
required and is definitely assisted 
by the quality of the spun yarn 
and its preparation into a sound 
beam. 


Re-Wound Filling. The same 
factors hold in preparing the fill- 
ing package, and, although much 
woolen yarn is spun directly onto 
loom bobbins on the mule, the ten- 
dency is now to re-wind the spun 
package from frame or mule by 
means of the efficient automatic 
filling winder. Again the answer 
is economy and a superior filling 
package. The automatic filling 
winder, developed in Europe and 
the United States, falls in line with 





WOOLEN MACHINERY DEVELOPMENT 





In Retrospect 


(Textile Industries. March ’10) 


An interesting solution of 
the problem of intercommu- 
nication is furnished by a 
big cotton yarn mill at New 
Bedford, Mass. Messenger 
boy service and speaking 
tubes now seem to have giv- 
en way to the _ telephone 
method. Telephone stations 
have been installed at 31 
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central points in the mill. 
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large-package spinning and, with 
the above-outlined warp prepara- 
tory method, completes the yarn 
processing to the weaving stage. 
Much more detail of the step- 
by step factual development of 
carded woolen machinery could be 
brought out. The industry is an 
old one, and cooperative effort has 
taken place among machine build- 
ers and woolen manufacturers over 
a long period of time, both in this 
country and in Europe. Thus, radi- 
cal changes are difficult to attain, 
particularly in view of the fact 
that the fiber to be processed— 


High-speed sectional warp dressing 
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wool—embodies a wide range of 
varying types and characteristics. 
The machinery must, in most Cases, 
retain a degree of flexibility suf- 
ficient to cope with changes in the 
demands made upon it, and yet 
produce blends, yarns, and fabrics 
consistent with the woolen indus- 
try’s position in our economy. 


Costs. A brief view of the years 
since 1938 will emphasize the im- 
portance of the machine factor in 
the production of woolen yarns 
and fabrics, and in the maintain- 
ence of a reasonable cost level for 
such fabrics. In these years a 
study has shown that woolen man- 
ufacturing wages have increased 
approximately 170 per cent—cost 
of construction, between 80 and 85 
per cent—fuel oil, 115 per cent— 
and wool, in excess of 60 per cent. 

We believe it essentially Ameri- 
can in spirit to think that progress 
is desired, planned, and worked 
out to the advantage of the coun- 
try. Machine changes, develop- 
ments. and improvements in the 
carded woolen industry have tak- 
en place in a major way in the 
past fifty years—and there is no 
doubt that the future will bring 
about even more rapid changes. 
Advanced textile education and 
mutual understanding of the in- 
dustry problems among mills and 
machine builders, enable us to look 
and move ahead. 


reels in a large carded woolen mill. 
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IMPORTANT FACTS 


Textile Weaving Equipment 


Let Hayes accurate, precision-built beams reduce costs and down-time in your mill. 


Our well-balanced aluminum section beams run at top speed, do not warp and have 
practically no spread of heads—and are half the weight of wood and steel 


beams. 


The use of these large or regular size, light weight, polished, aluminum, true-running, 
rustproof loom beams contribute to better weaves, less rejects and fewer stops. _ 


A 32” diameter head beam gives you 80°, more yarn capacity than a 24” diameter As 


beam. 


Hayes now offers this new type, well designed, and expertly manufactured textile equip- 
ment at astonishingly low prices. Ninety days delivery. 


Write, phone or wire your requirements 






Head diameter 32" 
Barrel diameter 71/2" 
Weight 175 pounds 








For All Buyers of 








s 





HAYES INDUSTRIES, INC. 


JACKSON, 


MICHIGAN, U.S.A. 
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The Noble comb achieved prominence during the 
latter part of the 19th century. 


IN AN ARTICLE discussing prog- 

ress and advancement in 
worsted machinery for the past 
half-century it is imposible to 
make a very close and specialized 
study of all mechanical develop- 
ments, and the reference can be 
but brief because such a wide 
variety of machines is employed 
in producing worsted yarns. 


Wool Opening. The large wood- 
en lagged cylinder opener with a 
stripping beater and the cone 
duster have been replaced by 
single or double cylinder openers 
with a fan. which has a kinder 
action on the grease wool, pre- 
paring it much better for the 
washer. 


Washing. The original models of 
wool washers were very crude and 
merely performed the washing 
process without adequate measure 
of control over either the produc- 
tion or handling of the stock. 
Modern machines are wider, and 
full use has been made of stain- 
less steel. with all the controlling 
mechanism being below the top of 
the bowls. thereby permitting 





rapid inspection of the progress 
of the wool. Overhead gearing is 
eliminated, and settling tanks ex- 
tend the full length of the bowls. 
The squeeze rolls are rubber cov- 
ered and hydraulically weighted. 
Automatic temperature controls 
keep the bath at an even and pre- 
determined temperature. In gener- 
al, the machine handles the stock 
gently and gives a clean white 
wool in an elastic, open, and lofty 
form, resulting in an enhanced 


By HAROLD V. FARNSWORTH 
Atkinson, Haserick & Co. 


quality of top with no damage to 
the natural properties of the fiber. 

The naptha process of wool 
scouring was developed about 
forty years ago and is used in one 
large mill today. 

The dessuinteuse is used on the 
Continent. The wool traveling on 
a perforated apron passes under 
a series of sprays of hot water, 
and much of the suint and accom- 
panying dirt is removed. The des- 
suinting is also accomplished by 
adding a fifth bowl to the normal 
four bowl washing train. 


Drying. The earlier types of dry- 
ing machines, while varying in 
method of operation and construc- 
tion, were all “bakers,” and there 
was no certainty as to the dry- 
ness of the wool produced. With 
the advent of fin type heaters, 
more effective insulation, thermo- 





Developments in opening, washing, drying, 


carding, combing, gill boxes, drawing, roving. 


cone drawing, spinning, twisting, and reeling. 
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The grooved calender rolls shown are the 
answer to a problem facing every mill to- 
day, viz: how to get more sliver into the 
can without damage to the sliver or card. 
To accomplish this requires a pair of rolls 
of a special design made of the proper 
materials machined to precision limits. 


These rolls will put every ounce of sliver it 
is possible to put into your cans, without 
damage, and, will actually improve the 
quality of the sliver at the same time, and, 
will not put any additional load on the 
card or bearings. 


Let us prove this in 
your own card room 


(Application for Letters Patent Pending) 





98 Piedmont Ave. S.E. 


A Sane and Sate Way to Put 
More Sliver into Your Cans 





YOU, TOO, CAN ELIMINATE ONE PROCESS 
AND STILL MAKE HIGH QUALITY SLIVER 


This battery of drawing frames in a promi- 
nent Alabama Mill we have rebuilt anc 
changed from 4 roll to 5 roll with a range 
to handle staple lengths up to 2”. 


Provision was also made for 8 ends up and 
a draft of 8”. Evenness tests show an aver- 
age variation of 14%. Many mills now 
running 2 processes of drawing could, by 
converting as above, eliminate one process 
and still make high quality sliver. 


> TEMG EE me os 


ATLANTA MACHINE WORKS 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Represented by 


JOHN C. TURNER INDUSTRIAL MACHINERY TEXTILE SPECIALTY CO. 
Box 916 & ENGINEERING CO. P. O. Box 1297 
ATLANTA, GA. CHARLOTTE |, N. C. GREENSBORO, N. C. 


Representative for New England States, 
Mexico, Cuba, Central and South Americe 
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static controls, and efficient blow- 
ers, various systems of air circula- 
tion have been devoloped which 
insure perfectly dry material with 
a low steam consumption. 


Carding. Carding engines for 
either the Bradford or French sys- 
tem have been widened from 48 
inches to 60 inches, and the cylin- 
ders are now made of iron instead 
of wood. Morelle rolls, which are 
covered with the fine saw-toothed 
wire, are sometimes applied to re- 
move whole burrs. The Harmell 
burr crusher roll crushes the burrs 
so that they may be more easily 
removed in the combing. 

Rigid steel wire has replaced 
some of the flexible cloth-back 
clothing, giving greater production 
per card, but the advantages are 
stili a controversial subject 
among carders. 

The card feeder has been im- 
proved and streamlined. Electric 
controls aid in insuring more uni- 
form weighing of feeding appa- 
ratus. Anti-friction bearings have 
been applied to most of the shafts, 
thereby reducing the horsepower 
required to start and run the card. 

The side frames have been rede- 
signed to make the machines easier 
to keep clean. Automatic card 
stripping reduces the time of stop- 
page of the machine for this op- 
eration, thereby increasing the pro- 
duction. 

For burry wools the twin bur- 
ring card divides the wool at the 
feed end so that the apparatus for 
removing the burrs works on only 
one half the weight of stock, per- 
mitting more effective removal of 
these impurities. A card incorpo- 
rating the twin burring feed end 
and two sets of 30-inch diameter 
cylinders, superimposed on each 
other, with two sets of workers 
and strippers on each cylinder, 
two doffers, and one balling head, 
giving increased production, has 


View of the intersecting faller head 
section of the gillbox introduced last 
year and known as the pin drafter. 
The section is 5 inches wide and 7! 
inches long, with intersecting fallers 
spaced at 5/32 inch. There are 74 
fallers incorporated in this machine. 
Flat pins are soldered to the faller 
bars. 


WORSTED MACHINERY DEVELOPMENT 





been used by one mill for several 
years. 


Combers. The Noble comb really 
achieved prominence in the latter 
part of the 19th Century. The 
most striking features were the 
solidity and the adoption of ball 
bearings for the carriages, which 
gave higher speéds and greater 
machine efficiencies. Later, such 
features as high speed dabbing, 
split pillars for the easy changing 
of circles, drawing off stands in- 
suring minimum of wear on leath- 
ers due to even pressure applied, 
circle cleaning devices, automatic 
feed knives, and stop motions all 
assisted in the production of a 
higher quality top. 

The Holden comb is not in gen- 
eral use today, but was used for 
combing fine merino and fine 
crossbred wools. It is claimed that 
this manner of combing imparts a 
particular luster and smoothness 
to the top that is not obtainable 
on other types of machines. 

The Lister comb is used for 
mohair, alpaca, and luster wools 
which are to be spun into yarns 
for linings and bright goods. There 
are a very limited number of these 
machines in use today 

The rectilinear comb has been 
sreatly improved since the Offer- 
man Ziegler-machine of fifty years 
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ago. The PLB model introduced in 
1903 is still used by many mills. 
This same model has been rede- 
signed by widening the combing 
surface of the machine from 
14 1/16 inches to 19% inches, in- 
creasing the production from ap- 
proximately 14 pounds to approx- 
imately 22 pounds per hour, with 
equal combing efficiency and re- 
sults. 

The SAG model differs from the 
PLB in that it has an oseillating 
nipper and a fixed system of de- 
taching. Its combing width is 20 
inches, and it produces approx- 
imately 22 pounds per hour. This 
type of comb is slowly replacing 
the Noble comb, as it gives a clear- 
er top with less noils, and is more 
suitable for the shorter wools 
which are in greater demand for 
the types of fabrics being made 
today 


Backwashing. Modern machines 
are wider, increasing the produc- 
tion from 250 pounds to 500 
pounds per hour. The squeeze rolls 
are rubber covered and hydraulic- 
ally weighted; automatic tempera- 
ture controls keep the bath at an 
even predetermined temperature 
Most progress has been made in 
the dryers for the backwasher 
The earlier type of dryer con- 
sisted of a series of uncovered 


Photo courtesy, Warner &€ Swasey Co 
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rollers which were steam heated, 
and the control of temperature 
was extremely difficult. 


The contact system of air dry- 
ing has been substituted by per- 
forated cylinders, aprons, or fes- 
tooning the slivers over bars, us- 
ing hot air in place of direct 
metallic contact as- the drying 
medium. The flow of air is con- 
trolled by means of fans, and the 
saturated air is extracted by the 
same means. The walls of the dryer 
are lined with insulating material, 
and all fans are individually motor 
driven. 


Bradford System 


Gillboxes. One of the outstand- 
developments has been the intro- 
duction of the intersecting prin- 
ciple to the regular English or 
Bradford gillbox, not only in 
worsted drawing but also in comb- 
ing plants. There is a greater con- 
trol of the short fibers with the in- 
tersecting system, and back draft 
is eliminated as there is adequate 
pin control. The intersecting prin- 
ciple of action insures that the 
slivers enter the fallers in a free 
and open state. The productive 
capacity of the intersecting gill 
box is higher than the ordinary 
machine because it can be load- 
ed up more heavily, and there is no 
danger of the wool riding over the 
pins. Increased draft can be ap- 
plied due to the freer flow of 
fibers, and therefore increased 
doublings for the purpose of ob- 
taining more regular slivers is a 
considerable addition. Particular 
attention has been paid to high 
speed screws, cams, and fallers 
which are the life center of the 
whole machine. 

Last year a type of gillbox called 
a pin drafter was introduced to the 
worsted comber and spinner. In 
this machine the conventional 
back rolls are omitted, and feed- 
ing is done by means of a synthetic 
rubber apron. There are 74 in- 
stead of 39 fallers incorporated in 
the machine, and flat pins soldered 
onto the faller bar are used instead 
of round pins put in drilled holes. 
A synthetic rubber covered top 
front roll is used instead of a 
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fluted metal top roll, with a leath- 
er apron and a cotton can coiler 
being adopted at the delivery end. 


Drawing. Although the drafting 
mechanism has not changed basic- 
ally in any of the drawing ma- 
chines, there have been many re- 
finements in the machines them- 
selves. All the gearing is housed in 
the frame ends, which are of the 
box type. The drafting mechanism 
is driven by chain and sprockets 
instead of by a pulley and a flat 
belt, thus insuring a _ positive 
drive. A chain drive is now fitted 
to the carrier rollers, which elim- 
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In Retrospect 


(Textile Industries, February '07) 


EDITORIAL: The best in- 
formed and ablest corre- 
spondents shall be employed 
in the effort to keep our 
readers fully alive to what 
is transpiring. Contributions 
from the world’s authorities 
on the manufacture of cotton 
will fill a considerable part 
of every issue. 

We shall make the maga- 
zine a monthly encyclopedia 
of the mill business; a con- 
stant reference book for the 
mill man, and it is to the 
mill man in the various de- 
partments that we must look 
for criticisms and commen- 
dations. 
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No suggestions of our 
readers will be overlooked, 
and we shall always appreci- 
ate their advice. 
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inates all carrier gearing and en- 
ables very close settings to be ob- 
tained. Safety spindle tops have 
been designed to lock to spindle 
hoop in its operating position so 
that it cannot fly out. 

A knock-off motion has been ap- 
plied to stop the machine when a 
predetermined length of slubbing 
has been delivered. Electric stop 
motions have been designed which 
stop the machine if an end breaks 
at the back or at the front. 


Finishing, Reducing, and Roving. 
The introduction of the Rabbeth 
spindle, replacing the old long col- 
lar spindle was one of the major 
improvements in these machines 
that permitted much higher spin- 
dle speeds and increased produc- 
tion. Bobbin sizes have been in- 
creased; ball bearing tension pul- 
leys and top rolls have reduced 
the power consumption of the ma- 
chines. Chain drives for the car- 
riers and lifter motions are now 
standard equipment, and a spring 
clutch on the lifter prevents 
breakages in case of a mishap. 


The spindle which has a ball 
bearing steadier on the top of the 
spindle and a ball bearing at the 
spindle rail permits speeds approx- 
imately 50% faster than the Rab- 
beth spindle for flyer frames. 


The ring rover with the Rabbeth 
spindle gives the highest speed and 
production of any type of reducer 
or rover for fine rovings, but 
smaller bobbin sizes are required 
for the same dram roving than 
when the flyer system is used. 


A chain driven change speed de- 
vice is used to eliminate the ne- 
cessity of changing driving pulleys 
and length of driving belts, where 
changes in spindle speeds are fre- 
quently required. 


Electrical stop motions stop the 
machine when an end breaks in 
the creel at the back of the ma- 
chine. A knock-off motion stops 
the machine when a predetermined 
length of roving has been wound 
onto the bobbins. 


Cone Drawing. Improvements in 
cone drawing machinery consists 
of: (1) Redesign of the differential 
motion; (2) chain and _ sprocket 
drive for the bobbin drive which 
abolishes the swing levers; (3) full 
bobbin stop motion; (4) iength 
knocker-off; (5) roving detector 
motion; and (6) substituting cut 
gears for cast gears for the bobbin 
and spindle drives, and running 
them in a bath of oil. 

These improvements have per- 
mitted quieter running, increased 
speed, and greater production. 


Spinning. Flyer spinning was the 
original system, and the common 
collar type of frame has been 
superseded by the more efficient 
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flyer doffer spinning frames, con- 
struction of which offers consid- 
erable advantages in speed and 
production quite apart from the 
mechanical doffing operation. For 
certain classes of yarn the flyer 
system is still preferred due to 
the smooth yarns produced and the 
absence of ballooning. 

The cap system of spinning, 
which was formerly a_ standard 
frame for spinning medium and 
fine counts, has now been super- 
seded for counts below 40s by ring 
frames of the large package type. 

The ring system of spinning is 
used extensively for counts from 
8s to 40s on all types of yarns. 
The traverse of the bobbin is 
usually 742” and the rings 2%” to 
3” diameter. Self-lubricating rings 
of various types have aided greatly 
in improving the spin. The bobbin 
holds approximately 6142 ounces 
as compared with 2 ounces for 
the flyer bobbin and 3 ounces for 
the largest cap bobbin. 

Anti-friction bearings for the tin 
cylinders, tension pulleys, and top 
rolls have reduced the horsepower 
consumption of the machine. 
Heavier lifter motions driven by 
chain and sprockets give a steady 
operation of traverse. 

Simplified means of reversing 
the direction of rotation of the 
spindles for reverse twist has re- 
duced the time of stopping the 
machines to make the necessary 
changes. Mechanical doffing mo- 
tions for both the flyer and cap 
frames have reduced the number 
of operatives required for doffing 
and the time required for this 
operation. 

The chain drive is also fitted 
to the carrier rollers as mentioned 
in the description of drawing 
frames. 

The method of lubricating 
various parts of the machines has 
been centralized and made auto- 
matic. Improvement in metals has 
reduced the wearing of such parts 
as flyers, caps, tubes, whorls. 


“Mules have been greatly improved 

by the adoption of anti-friction spin- 

dles, steel carriages, and the Taine 

differential drive. These have in- 

creased the horsepower consumption 

and increased the production of the 
machine.” 
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spindles, rings, and travelers. 

Tin cylinders are spot welded 
and better balanced for higher 
operating speeds. A change speed 
drive of the tin cylinder, enablinz 
a range of spindle speeds to be 
obtained by a simplified means, 
is being used to a great extent 
today. 

Rabbeth spindles of sturdier 
construction have been designed 
due to the demand for higher 
speeds and larger packages. Some 
are equipped with a clutch for 
driving the spindles, others with a 
milled pin, or a frictional drive, 
Several methods have been de- 
vised to reduce the balloon and 
improve the spin for long traverse 
bobbins. 


Twisting. Rapid strides have 
been made in twisting, especially 
in connection with large packages, 
and the uses of this class of ma- 
chinery are not confined solely 
to the worsted industry. Many 
frames for woolen and carpet yarn 
trades are made, incorporating the 
universal systern with a stop mo- 
tion for both spindles and rollers, 
ana with packages consistent with 
today’s demands for the maximum 
amount of yarn on each bobbin. 

The accepted twister for two 
fold work was the dolly roll trap 
motion machine of the flyer type. 
This was later replaced by caps, 
which are still used for fine work, 
and then by rings. A locker motion 
to carry the empty bobbins to a 
box at the end of the machine has 
been applied. 

Chain and sprockets to drive the 
lifter. motion and top part of the 
frame have been added. 


Photo courtesy, Societe Alsacienne de 


Ring twisters of wider gauge 
and bobbin traverses up to 11 
inches are now available. To over- 
come the difficulty of ballooning 
with this long traverse, a special 
type of lifter motion is used which 
gives simultaneous but opposite 
traverses to both ring plate and 
spindle rail. With the invention 
of other types of stop motions, 
the horizontal roll twister is also 
used extensively for two fold 
work. 

Tape and tension driving of the 
spindles has replaced the band 
drive. Knee brakes to stop the 
spindle when tying in an end have 
been applied. All these changes 
have made for a steadier, faster 
running machine, with resultant 
savings in manufacturing costs. 

The universal twisting frame 
was and is the standard for more 
than two ply yarns. 

Band drive with dead and live 
driving pulleys have been replaced 
by tape drive, tension pulleys, tin 
cylinders, and a twin-clutch spin- 
dle. When an end breaks either 
at the back or the front, the de- 
livery of the yarn and the rotation 
of the spindle stops immediately. 

These machines are made in 
gauges up to 732 inches and 
traverses up to 9 inches. In the 
gauges up to 5 inches the magnum 
motion may be applied to obtain 
an ll-inch traverse. The Ax- 
minster twister of this type has a 
bobbin, 9-inch traverse, 52-inch 
base, 35¢-inch top, and holds 42 
ounces of yarn. 

A twister combining the features 
of the dolly roll and universal 
machines is available and is used 
in the mohair and alpaca trades. 


Constructions Mecaniques. 
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Fancy twisters of various types 
and greatly improved design are 
available for the widest range of 
fancy yarns. They are usually con- 
structed on the universal principle. 


Reeling. The old style reels have 
been greatly improved by the in- 
corporation of adjustable swifts, 
cross reeling motions, knock-off 
motions, and sturdier construction. 
A high speed reeling machine of 
10 ends has lately been developed, 
which is finding favor in the 
worsted trade. 


French or Continental System 


When 100% short wools are to 
be worked, the French or Conti- 
nental method is used. This is 
achieved by a series of gilling op- 
erations followed by porcupine 
drawing boxes and either mule or 
ring spinning. 


Gilling. The invention of the in- 
tersecting gillbox was the first 
notable improvement in the French 
system of manufacturing and was 
where this machine was first used 
in worsted yarn processing. It was 
later applied to the Bradford sys- 
tem. By its use the number of op- 
erations were reduced, with im- 
proved qualities of roving. It is 
different from the Bradford type 
in that each head is individually 
driven; machines with as many as 
six heads are used. Also, the front 
rolls are much smaller in diameter. 


A patented faller with an 
oblique end reduces the intensity 
of precussion when the cam 
strikes’ the faller, resulting in in- 
creased faller speeds up to 25% 


and therefore increased produc- 
tion. 


The application of a hinge to 
the top screw block. permitting 
the top set of screws and fallers 
to be raised for clearing of both 
sets and easy nemoval of the bot- 
tom set without the gears driv- 
ing the faller screws becoming dis- 
engaged, is a great improvement. 

The mixing intersecting gill for 
all wool or mixtunes of cotton and 
wool is another notable advance. 


Drawing. For many years the 
use of intersecting gill boxes in 
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a drawing set was limited to the 
first three operations, and the sub- 
sequent passages consisted of 
porcupine drawing frames, in spite 
of their obviously imperfect draw- 
ing. With the design of an inter- 
secting able to produce four slivers 
on each head, equipped with a 
rubbing device such as is used on 
the drawing frames, it has been 
possible to use this machine in the 
fourth and fifth operations of a 
drawing set. 

This machine, known as a “bobi- 
nier-intersecting,’ replaces the Re- 
union and Bobinier de Chute 
with the large diameter porcu- 
pines. It produces relatively light 
slivers of a strength equal to that 





The French-type worsted ring 
spinning frame recently announced 
by McGlynn Hays Industries is 
equipped with 6 lines of drafting 
rollers, and the draftins mecha- 
nism is raised as the bobbin fills 
up to keep the balloon the same 
during the spinning process. 


obtaimed on the drawing frames. 

Drawing with a double set of 
fallers allows higher drafts than 
those obtained on drawing frames 
equipped with porcupine heads, 
and therefore furnishes the op- 
portunity of either increasing the 
doubling in those sets where the 
final sliver is not regular, with 
subsequent improvement in same, 
or reducing the number of opera- 
tions in the set. 

The Gills Frotteur is an open 
gill box equipped with a rubbing 
device; it is used in the fifth opera- 
tion of a set where fine rovings 
are to be spun and the field of 
pins of an intersecting is too great 
for the light end to be produced. 


Drawing Frames. Improved rub- 
bing mechanisms, giving less vi- 
bration and a smoother operation 
of the rubbing device, have been 
introduced. 

Ball bearing top rolls and syn- 
thetic rubber covered top rolls are 
being used. Chain drives have re- 
placed some of the gearing in the 
driving end of the frames, and the 
weighting of the top rolls can be 
all relieved simultaneously. 


Spinning. Although in the past 
most of the spinning has been on 
the mules, this is now being re- 
placed by ring frames equipped 
with high drafting. Mules have 
been greatly improved by. the 
adoption of anti-friction spindles, 
steel carriages, and the Taine dif- 
ferential drive. These have re- 
duced the horsepower consumption 
and increased the production of 
the machine. 

A reverse twist device consisting 
of a gear box of frrelical cut gears 
is placed on the tin roller shaft 


between the headstock and the tin | 


roller. 

Ring spinning frames have had 
many changes, such as anti-friction 
bearings and _ spindles, wider 
gauges, longer traverse of the bob- 
bins, improved lifter motions, 
chain drives replacing gear drives, 
one tape driving 24 spindles in- 
stead of four spindles, and variable 
speed spinning control by slip ring 
motors. 

A new frame has just been in- 


troduced which has 6 lines of. 


drafting rollers instead of the con- 
ventional 5 lines of rollers, and 
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the drafting mechanism is raised 
as the bobbin fills up to keep the 
balloon the same during this 
process. 


Anglo-Continental System. This 
system combines some of the prin- 
ciples of the Bradford and the 
French systems. It was invented 
with the object of enabling spin- 
ners on the English system to 
utilize a method which would give 
a product suitable for competing 
with the dry spun yarn trade, par- 
ticularly where softness is an im- 
portant feature. It is capable of 
processing blends of material con- 
taining a percentage of _ short 
fibers, which cannot be dealt with 
successfully on the open system 
of drawing. 

Standard French intersecting 
gill boxes are used for the first 
operations. Then the Anglo-Conti- 
nental drawing box is used, which 
is similar to French drawing box 
except that the porcupine is larger 
in diameter and has a stripping 
bar between the rows of needles; 
the end passes under the porcupine 
instead of over it, as in the French 
system, and revolving funnels are 
used in place of rub aprons. The 
finishing operations are cone fin- 
ishers and rovers. 
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Courtesy, Whitin Machine Works 
Cross-sectional view of the draft- 
ing mechanism on the slubber used 


in the American system of manu- 
facturing worsted yarns. 


American System. This system 
started in some cotton mills just 
before the last war, utilizing ma- 
chinery originally patterned for 
staple rayon fiber. 

A standard cotton draw box was 
used for the first operations, but 
there have been many changes in 
the construction of this machine to 
date; some mills also use some 


WORSTED MACHINERY DEVELOPMENT 


























Courtesy, Prince-Smith & Stells Ltd, 


Schematic diagram of the Anglo-Continental drawing box. Key: A. 
adjustable sliver guide bars; B, adjustable individual pot sliver feed 
guides; C, brush cleaner for bottom back roller: D, back rollers: E. 
carrier rollers; F, funnel guide; G, felt-covered rubbers for bottom 
carrier rollers; H, patent porcupine with stripping bars; I, circular 
porcupine brush; J, brush and roller cleaners for front rollers: K. 
adjustable sliver guide: L, revolving funnel: M, balling roller: N. 
cork-covered press roller for front rollers: O, weighting lever for 
front press roller. 


type of an intersecting gill box. 

High draft cotton slubbers with 
modifications are used for the rov- 
ing operation. Cotton spinning 
frames equipped with one of sev- 
eral systems of high drafting are 
used to spin the yarns. 

Today with modern machine 
tools available, production of 
worsted textile machinery has 
made rapid strides, and the ma- 
chines contain many excellent 
features which tend to give higher 
production, increased efficiency, 
less mechanical troubles, and a 


Efforts have been made 
for the last hundred years to 
produce a practical loom that 
carries a shuttle in a circle, 
weaving cloth in a tubular 


form. Anker Peterson of 
Peterson Circular Loom Co., 
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reduction in the number of opera- 
tions required to produce a good 
level yarn. 

A great deal of experimental and 
development work is now going on 
by all the textile machinery manu- 
facturers in the U.S.A. and abroad, 
with a view to further improving 
the quality of the end produced 
at even greater speeds and drafts 
than now seems possible, and with 
fewer operations than it has been 
possible to attain with standard 
worsted machinery of either sys- 
tem. 


In Retrospect 
(Textile Industries, November ’09) 


has now produced such a 
weaving machine. 

The method of beating the 
filling up, taking place with- 
yut a reed, is done by rollers 
attached to the _ shuttles, 
which roll the filling in as 
they pass. 
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Textile Merchandising Methods 


Changed with the Times 


ANY HISTORICAL view of the 

textile industry's merchan- 
dising evolution must recognize 
two distinct trends. One pulls in 
the direction of simplicity and ef- 
ficiency. The other pulls in the di- 
rection of greater complexity. Both 
of these trends are discernible in 
textiles. 

The pull in the direction of sim- 
plicity can be best told by telling 
the story of Textron which is gen- 
erally regarded as the chief ex- 
ponent of vertical integration in 
the industry. Under this system we 
dispense with the 18th century 
practice, still in vogue and still 
practiced to some extent, of hav- 
ing dozens of separate entities con- 
tribute piecemeal to the manufac- 
ture of a finished textile garment 
or fabric. 


We handle under one manage- 
ment all of the manufacturing 
steps from yarn to the finished 
consumer product. 

We assume responsibility for 
quality control throughout all 
stages of manufacturing, and with 
this assurance of uniformity we 
promote and advertise our goods 
aggressively. 

The more complex phase in tex- 
tile merchandising is an out- 
growth of technological advances 
and the growth of synthetics. In 
the old days, cotton was cotton and 
wool was wool. Now we have new 
fibers, fabrics, and finishes blend- 
ed in infinite variety, producing 
end-products with wholly new and 
important characteristics. The 
proper identification for the con- 
sumer of these fabrics and their 
characteristics is a matter of in- 
creasing concern to the industry. 

Curiously enough, both trends— 
the trend toward vertical integra- 
tion and the trend toward greater 
variety of fabrics and finishes— 
have placed more emphasis on 
merchandising, advertising, and 
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By JOHN ALDEN SPOONER 


Vice-President In Charge of Public Relations and Advertising 
Textron Incorporated 


Industry no longer strictly preduction minded. 
Vertical integration and the trend toward 


variety place emphasis on merchandising- 
advertising-distribution. 


distribution in an industry that 
once was strictly production-mind- 
ed. 

Merchandising, Past and Pres- 
ent. A half century ago, a group of 
stove-pipe-hat, frock-coated mer- 
chants in New York’s Worth Street 
provided “distribution” for the 
textile industry. 

The wholesale dry goods firms 
of that day made purchases of the 





long-term variety—twice a year 
for the most part. Transportation 
was neither reliable nor fast. In- 
ventories were large and moved 
leisurely. Department stores, gen- 
eral stores, and mail order houses 
were still in their infancy, and 
most of the household goods and 
apparel were home sewn. Fifty 
years ago the mills did not have 
the tremendous selling force of 
large retail establishments, of mod- 
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ern promotions. Even thirty years 
ago, accounts with retail establish- 
ments were scarce. 

The converting trade stepped 
in to quicken the tempo and move- 
ment of goods. Around the time 
of the first World War it was the 
converters who took grey goods 
and gave them brighter design, 
color, and finish. This advanced a 
little the evolution of the produc- 
tion and marketing system. But, 
most mills were content to go on 
making grey goods and had little 
conception of the opportunities in 
integration. 


Back in those days, mills relied 
entirely on commission merchants 
to keep an eye on market condi- 
tions, to select customers, and 
even to assume credit risks. 


Following the end of World War 
I, bad days fell upon the industry. 
Their post war recovery was short- 
lived. Depression set in fully four 
to five years before the great crash 
of 1929 engulfed everyone. 
Through the thirties, failure piled 
upon failure. Once-great mills 
closed their doors, never to open 
again. Cotton spindleage dropped 
from 35 million in 1925 to 24 mil- 
lion in 1939. 


Out of this terrible erosion, how- 
ever, there emerged a group of 
companies that had demonstrated 
their adaptability, their right to 
survive. They demonstrated this 
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| Du Pont Color Conditioning \ -se eres 








VISIBILITY. You will find comfortable seeing wher- 
ever Color Conditioning is used. By reducing glare, 
providing the correct degree of “brightness” within 
the worker's field of vision, eyestrain is eliminated, 


fatigue minimized. 
DZ 


} 
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SAFETY. The DuPont Safety Color Code helps 
prevent costly accidents. Colors and symbols point 


out fire-protection and first-aid equipment, warn 
workers against accident hazards. 








MORALE, Color can make employees more content 
in their environment. Color Conditioning in restrooms, 
washrooms, cafeterias, etc., makes your plant more 
cheerful, betters employee-management relations. 
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FOR EVERY INTERIOR. Color Conditioning can 
be applied to every part of your plant. Offices, 
corridors, stairways, all interiors can be painted to 
provide an overall atmosphere that is pleasant and 
efficient. 


helps employees 
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(es ADVANTAGES of Du Pont 
Color Conditioning have 
been confirmed in hundreds of 
industrial plants. This scientific 
plan contributes to the worker’s 
efficiency, health, comfort, and 
morale. It improves the rate and 
quality of production, cuts 


Name 


,. 


SEND FOR Address 
free 32-page book, 


for Industry.’’ 








BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER L 
~ «+ THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


*‘Color Conditioning City and State____ 


°FEEL BETTER 
*WORK BETTER 











~ + 
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Boston Woven Hose and Rubber Co., Cambridge, Mass 


maintenance costs. Color Con- 
ditioning helps workers see bet- 
ter, feel better, work better. 
Find out how this proved plan 
can help you in your plant. Send 
coupon below to E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Fin- 
ishes Div., Wilmington 98, Del. 
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the counter—maximum acceptance 
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® ics 
STANDARD Durene’, famous for its uniformity B sy 

and free-running smoothness, knits more dozens ‘ 
of softer, more lustrous garments per hour .. . Sr 

" O 

assures easier selling through greater comfort, I ne 
beauty and wear for consumers. E of 
' or 
Made from selected raw cotton, this superior ce 
mercerized combed cotton yarn is all carefully ie 
processed under rigid controls in our own plants By 
developed by our over seventy years’ manufacturing SO} 
i experience and our modern research. This te 
. thé 
a. manufacturing care keeps breaks, work stoppages at na 
—— minimum and consumer acceptance at peak. Leading knitters tig 
rely on STANDARD Durene to maintain their quality ' int 
production and sales. You will find it pays, too. Ask an 
our representative to make recommendations. ly 
fre 
a 
a, - > chou Co zm: 
ond 00045 Co. ren 
CHATTANOOGA 1, TENN. ee 
ul 
Sales Office: 123 $. Broad St., Philadelphia 9, Pa. ch: 
BRANCH OFFICES . 
New York 16, N. Y. Chicago 54, Ill. Greensboro, N. C. Reading, Pa. Utica, N. Y. ing 
185 Madison Ave. 940 Merchandise Mart Guilford Building 509 Walnut St. P.O. Box 105 nan 
Representatives in Central and South American Countries ; 
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STANDARD DURENE @ SELO © MERCERIZED COMBED SAKS ¢ THREADS 
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John Alden Spooner. 


in various ways. Some merchan- 
dised and promoted their prod- 
ucts more aggressively. Some de- 
cided that rather than let synthet- 
ics break them, they would adopt 
synthetics. 


Textron’s Chain Reaction. One 


» of the companies that had strug- 
) gled through all of the vicissitudes 
» of the times was a synthetic yarn 


| processing company. This company 


' had started with $10,000 of bor- 


rowed capital in the mid-twenties. 
By 1941 it was employing 800 per- 
sons and doing an annual busi- 
ness of $7,000,000. But the bombs 
that fell on Pearl Harbor that De- 
cember touched off a chain reac- 
tion that converted the company 


» into a manufacturer of parachutes 





Fi 








and other war materials. Ultimate- 
ly the company changed its name 
from Atlantic Rayon Corp. to 
“Textron,” and it embarked on a 
post-war career that became an 
important part of the pattern for a 
revolution in the whole textile in- 
dustry—in its organizational struc- 
ture and in its marketing and mer- 
chandising habits. 


By 1943, with the drive for orig- 
inal equipment over, government 


' replacement orders began to taper 
¥ 


off. No one knew whether they 


) would pick up again, or when. 
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The Integration. It was at this 
stage, when firing of help, plant 
shutdowns, and lingering uncer- 
tainty might have spelled doom for 
the company, that a bolder con- 
ception began to take shape—a de- 
cision to initiate a wholly new fu- 
ture for the company. Instead of 
firing we hired. Instead of selling 
plants we bought new ones to 
round out the “Yarn to You” con- 
cept of integration. 

Out of these decisions and these 
activities the present Textron with 
its 14 mill groups and 14,000 em- 
ployees, with its $125,000,000 an- 
nual sales, was created. 

Soon other lines were intro- 
duced. Today we have our Tex- 
tron-labeled apparel line which 
is composed of five divisions con- 
sisting of: 

(1) Negligees . bedjackets, 
women’s pajamas, brief coats and 
hostess coats. 

(2) Woven lingerie .. . slips, 
nightgowns, matching bedjackets 
and women’s pajamas. 

(3) Women’s blouses . . . both 
plain and printed, of cotton and 
rayon. 

(4) Men’s wear... consisting 
of pajamas, and shorts of cotton 
or rayon, and sports shirts. 

(5) Our nylon-tricot lingerie 
operation in which we have de- 
veloped a warp-knitted fabric that 
will neither shrink, sag, bag, cling, 
or run. This fabric eliminates for 
women the drudgery of ironing 
and some of us think it will revo- 
lutionize the women’s lingerie 
business. 


Organization. Each of these di- 
visions is operated with a high de- 
gree of independence and flexibili- 
ty. Each has its own manager, its 
own designing staff, its own adver-. 
tising program. 

This Textron-labeled apparel op- 
eration has a general sales man- 
ager and two assistants supervis- 
ing the work of approximately 60 
salesmen, in the distribution of the 
products of the five divisions. 

So much for apparel. Then there 
is the Nashua Mills, Division of 
Textron, which manufactures and 
sells home furnishings and domes- 
tics under the _ well-established 
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Nashua brand name. This division 
also has its own general sales man- 
ager and a staff of 37 salesmen. It 
makes the famous Nashua Purrey 
rayon blankets, as well as other 
blankets of cotton and mixed fi- 
bers. It also makes combed percale 
sheets, heavy-duty muslin sheets, 
the world-famous Indian Head 
Cotton with the oldest trade name 
in textiles. 


The Key: Merchandising. Now 
what does all this add up to in 
terms of human values? Surely we 
are building something more than 
mere size. We are building a well- 
rounded operation and merchan- 
dising it vigorously. We are ap- 
plying the same promotional ef- 
forts to the Nashua Division, with 
its old-line trade names, as we did 
when we created the Textron 
brand-name. In Nashua we have 
established brands to work with. 
In the case of Textron, which has 
become in four years second only 
to nylon in consumer recognition, 
we had to start from scratch, but 
the carry through is identical for 


Textron-Tricot, the newest of Tex- 
tron’s agressive merchandise opera- 
tions, has been set up to turn out a 
specialized type of knitted women’s 


wear. 


























COMPLETE NARROW FABRIC 
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stallations on Narrow Fabric Looms. We supply ti 
warp beam brackets and brake bands to fit your D 
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warp beams with threaded barrels for adjusting te 
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both—good products—well de- 
signed, widely distributed, aggres- 
sively promoted. 

One of the things we think we 
are building is better security for 
employees and investors—for both 
the employees and the investors in 
the textile industry have a stake 
in the promotional, advertising, 
and merchandising efforts of the 
industry. 


The story behind the selection 
of the Textron brand name and its 
method of promotion shows how a 
profitable tie-up can be made be- 
tween a brand and its method of 
merchandising. 


Advertising. From the = start 
Textron’s advertising was assigned 
the dual role of selling not only 
merchandise but a new name in 
the textile field. All advertising in 
national magazines was designed, 
at first, to bypass emphasis on in- 
dividual merchandise in order to 
create a more forceful impression 
of the company’s personality. For 
this purpose, a highly imaginative 
modern style of art was used. This 
was done for two reasons, first to 
sell the products, the other to sell 
the company. 


The selection of the simple goth- 
ic brand name which appears on 
all Textron advertising and prod- 
ucts would seem to be an easy 
task in itself, because of its sim- 
plicity, but this was not the case. 


The products to be manufac- 
tured, based on available facili- 
ties, machinery, and type of 
trained employees, fell into the 
Classification of sewn textiles. 
Therefore, a study of the market, 
the volume, and the profit poten- 
tials was undertaken. The com- 
petitive situation in terms of com- 
panies engaged in each category 
together with their sales and ad- 
vertising techniques, the wartime 
demands and shortages of certain 
merchandise for every type of 
sewn textile consumer product 
which the company could make, 
were also studied. Out of this came 
the long list of products previous- 
ly enumerated. 


Evolution of Brand-Name. 
Meanwhile, J. Walter Thompson, 
our advertising agency, had been 
studying brand names. Since some 
mention of miracle fabrics was to 


be incorporated in the copy story, 
it was obvious that a product 
name was needed which would 
reflect the forward-looking atti- 
tude of the company. Out of this 
thinking Textron (Tex-Tron) was 
born. This was one of the many 
names submitted. It combined the 
old and the new in Textiles. The 
(Tex) for textiles and the (Tron) 
for the various synthetics mostly 
ending in (on). 

We attach a great deal of im- 
portance to brand-name promotion 
because experience shows that 
greater stability in employment 
and in profits accrue to those com- 
panies sponsoring brand-name 
products. 


Brand-name promotion opens 
the door to new sales and brings 
in repeat business for the retailer 
and therefore for the manufactur- 
er—provided, however, that the 
brand name is continually placed 
before the attention of the con- 
sumer. Brand-name products also 
guarantee quality maintenance 
and the respect of the consumer, 
because when you advertise you 
must deliver good quality mer- 
chandise. Any other’ policy would 
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destroy the value of the brand 
name. Therefore, the brand-name 
is the symbol of the manufacturer- 
er’s integrity and his responsibility 
to the public. It has contributed to 
raising the standard of living, and 
through it we hope to go on rals- 
ing the standard of living. 

I have spelled out the true 
meaning of advertising, promotion, 
and aggressive merchandising to 
illustrate how far we have gone in 
putting strong emphasis on selling. 
Fifty years ago the textile indus- 
try neglected this phase. Twenty 
years ago the advertising expendi- 
tures for the entire textile industry 
amounted only to $3,000,000 an- 
nually. Now they are up to $50,- 
000,000 annually, but we are still 
behind the other manufacturers of 
consumer goods, such as food, soap 
and others. 


Look into the Future. The trend 
in textiles is clearly marked: 
larger units within the industry, 
partial integration (if not always 
on the complete scale as practiced 
by Textron), and a stronger effort 
to support the selling and mer- 
chandising function. 
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A HUNDRED YEARS AGO... 1 











this was the latest thing in looms, but just as industry 
has modernized its mechanical equipment, it has also 
streamlined its financial and credit methods. Today, 
the efficient manufacturer leaves his financial and 
credit problems to a specialist... the factor. We, as 
factors, have not only provided cash, service and 





credit protection to manufacturers in good times 
and bad, but time and again we have combined our 
capital with the ingenuity and foresight of our clients 
to improve their ability to stay in business... to 
profit and compete. ; 


Phone us or write for complete information. 


einhard, Greeff & Co., Inc. 


51 Madison Avenue, New York City 


SOUTHERN OFFICE 
E. F. Skinner, Johnston Building, Charlotte, N. C., Charlotte 2-5449 
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Progress Through the Years 








 Plasties and Textiles 


WITH EACH succeeding year of 

rapid development of the 
scope and size of the synthetic 
resin industry, two facts become 
increasingly evident. Plastics are 
important to the textile industry, 
and textiles are important to the 
plastics industry. 


Size of Industry. Fifty years ago 
when the textile industry had been 
producing for thousands of years, 
there existed no synthetic resin 
industry whatever, and with the 
exception of the manufacture of a 
few nitrocellulose products, there 


was no plastic industry using 
synthetic raw materials. Even 
twenty-five years ago synthetic 


resins were still in their infancy, 


By D. S. PLUMB 


Plastics Division 
Monsanto Chemical Company 


Textiles has met a newcomer, plastics; is 


its customer. 


its ally. 


and its competitor. 


Greater markets may be in store for both. 


only about six million pounds be- 
ing produced. By the start of the 
war, this figure had jumped to 
277 million pounds, and by 1947 
it was barely under a _ billion 
pounds, a tonnage equal to the 
entire prewar rubber industry. 
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Customer — Ally — Competitor. 
There is a complicated interlock 
ing relationship between this fast 
growing industry and_ textiles 
First, textiles are a good custome: 
for the plastics industry using 
resins for the finishing of fabric: 
and for the manufacture of mono- 
filaments used in the weaving 
fabrics. Second, plastics serve as 
an aid in building a market fo: 
textiles by their use in the manu- 
facture of coated fabrics. Third. 
plastics are a challenge to textiles 
by the development of plastic 
film products for use in applica- 
tions formerly served entirely bv 
fabrics. 

Exact statistics for these vari- 
ous fields are difficult to obtain. 
The Bureau of Census and the 
Tariff Commission do report pro- 
duction of resins for these variou:; 


The “jam-proof” table cloth shown 
here looks and feels very much like 
an uncoated fabric: a damp cloth is 
all that is needed to clean up the 
jam. The table cloth is made from 
a cotton fabric on which a super-thin 
layer of transparent plastic, viny) 
butyral, has been applied. 
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Equipped with 2 cylinders for average 
work ...or equipped with 3 cylinders 
and ball-bearing contact rolls to 
increase drying surface for heavy 
work. Heavy copper or stainless steel 
covered 5’ and 7’ cylinders insulated. 
Heavy duty self-aligning anti-friction 
cylinder bearings .. . self-releasing 
positive drive. 















COTTON 
SLASHER 


Sure cure for size troubles! 





Here’s a new, improved, mill-tested Slasher ... combining many 
special features and equipment ...that’s designed to correctly 
size the lightest gauze or the heaviest sheeting at top speed 
and lowest cost. 

Whatever your specific mill requirements and problems, the 
WPF&M Slasher can be adapted to fit your needs and cure 
your sizing troubles. 

Check the many outstanding features found only in the 
WPF&M Slasher. Let us show you how modern slashing equip- 
ment and methods can increase production, 
improve quality and reduce cost. 


FREE BOOKLET 
“Cotton Slashers” 


Describes the many special features 
found only in the WPF&M Slasher. 


MAY WE SEND YOU A COPY? 
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WHITE CREEL (above) — positively driven — controls yarn 
stretch; makes sizing faster, more uniform; smooths starts and 
stops; eliminates breakage and waste. Also available: standard 
over-under type creel with continuous side rails or extra-height, 
close-coupled creel for limited space. All creels ball-bearing 
equipped. 























Stainless steel SIZE BOX with extra deep bronze stuffing 
boxes. Size rolls mounted on ball-bearing journals. Special 
squeeze-roll lift eliminates strain... keeps squeeze rolls accu- 
rately positioned over size rolls. 




















HEAD END, built for single or double beams up to 26”, is 
ball-bearing throughout, either friction or motor driven with 
variable speed transmission, variable speed single drive, or 
multi-motor drive. Independent beam wind-up for beams over 
26” in diameter. 


* 


Manufactured by 


WEST POINT FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 


WEST POINT, GEORGIA 
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uses, but usually group them with 
paper and leather treatments or 
other applications. Making rough 
estimates, about 40 million pounds 
of urea and melamine resins were 
used in textile finishing in 1947. 
About 25 million pounds of plastics 
based on synthetic resins were 
used for textile coating in 1947, 
exclusive of oilcloth and linoleum. 
About 60 million pounds of plas- 
tics made from synthetic resins 
were used in unsupported films 
in 1947, of which probably 125 
million yards were marketed di- 
rectly through textile channels for 
textile types of end uses. The re- 
maining poundage in _ heavier 
gauges of film, although competing 
more directly with leather, un- 
doubtedly also affected the market 
for coated textiles. 


When considering filaments, 
nylon and cellulose acetate rayon 
are really plastic materials, but 
their consumption is so large.that 
they are considered to be indus- 
tries in themselves and are not 
included in these statistics. Vinyl] 
chloride and vinylidene chloride 
monofilaments account for a mod- 
erate poundage of textiles pro- 
duced. 


All told, excluding rayon and 
nylon, these textile uses accounted 
for more than 10 per cent of the 
synthetic resin production in 1947. 
Add to this about 65 million 
pounds of nitrocellulose (which is 
not considered a synthetic resin) 
used in the coating of fabric, and 
the significant interlocking of tex- 
tiles and plastics becomes obvious. 


Customer. The first point of con- 
tact and the least complex be- 
tween plastics and textiles is in 
the use of resins, primarily urea 
formaldehyde or melamine formal- 
dehyde, as finishing agents in im- 
parting shrink resistance, crease 
resistance, and similar properties 
to existing textiles. In this way, 
plastics are presenting opportuni- 
ties for impovements and modifica- 
tions in existing textile products. 


Ally. At the second point of 
contact, the coating industry pre- 
sents a steady and continuing mar- 
ket for textiles. This is an ancient 
industry which received its first 
real impetus about one hundred 
years ago with the development 


PLASTICS AND TEXTILES 








Coated with vinyl butyral compounds, this upholstery is stain-proof 

and liquid-proof and can easily be cleaned with a damp cloth. The 

fabric is an alternate gray, white and yellow striped mohair created 

and coated by Goodall-Sanford. The coating imparts high abrasion 

resistance to the fabric, so that it will be less likely to be damaged 
by the dog’s claws. 


of vulcanized rubber. Rubber, 
oils, and nitro-cellulose gradually 
became the standard coating ma- 
terials until the development of 
vinyl type plastics in the last 
ten years. 

Rubber is used in widely diver- 
gent products ranging from in- 
dustrial fabrics to raincoats and 
hospital sheeting. Oils and alkyd 
resins are familiar in _ oilcloth. 
Nitrocellulose is familiar in artifi- 
cial leather. 

Approximately 250 million yards 
of fabric are coated a year, and it 
has been estimated that nitrocellu- 
lose coatings alone account for 
75,000 bales of cotton a year. 
Plastics entered the picture when 
vinyl chloride and vinyl chloride 
copolymer resins opened up in- 
creasing markets in this field by 
overcoming many of the defects 
present in the older coatings such 
as color limitations, aging prob- 
lems, and fire hazards. Plastic 
coated fabrics have received wide 
acceptance in upholstery, luggage, 
rainwear and many other similar 
applications. 
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New coating techniques have 
been developed based on the use 
of high solids content dispersions 
of resins in plasticizers and dli- 
luents which have reduced costs 
and improved quality. Altnough to 
a considerable extent these newer 
products are simply replacing 
older ones, the technological im- 
provements have increased the 
potential overall market for fabrics 
in the coating industry. 

A second vinyl type of resin, 
vinyl butyral, has approached the 
coating industry from a new angle 
—the application of a functional 
coating which is transparent, prac- 
tically invisible, and which 
changes the hand of the fabric to 
the minimum possible extent. The 
coated product thus becomes a 
stain-resistant, waterproof fabric 
closely resembling the original un- 
coated textile. Such a coating has 
found wide acceptance in printed 
cotton tablecloths which are pra- 
tically indistinguishable from reg- 
ular cotton cloth but which are 
easily wiped clean from _ food 
stains. 
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Your Printing Will Be Bright, 
Clean, And Profitable With... 


ORATOL L-48 


The problem in the print wash operation is to remove excess pigment 
and paste constituents, guickly . . . to brighten and liven colors... 
with no waste of time or added expense. 


Oratol L-48 has high foaming, emulsifying, and wetting properties 
. . . Fequisites in the rinsing process. Its powerful detergency and 
rapid scouring action greatly reduces any tendency toward bleeding. 
Oratol L-48 is stable in hard water and performs equally well on all 
types of fibres — under acid or alkaline conditions. 


What this means to you: 
1. Quick, effective rinsing 3. Fewer rejects 
2. Brighter, livelier shades 4. Greater output . . . greater profit 


Oratol L-48 has other important advantages; only a very small quan- 
tity is required when used alone as a print wash. If used in con- 
junction with soap, it increases the stability of the soap and prevents 
formation of soap curds. Oratol requires less water, rinses rapidly, 
and leaves the fabric with improved hand. 


Ask our representative for full details about economical Oratol 
L-48. Or write today for technical data and your generous free 
sample for testing. 


ao — . 
rg | oe oe i ain 
ELF MO ds nee i tc ee ONE 8 Ns Cine at 


Plants, Branches and Warehouses 
Plants: Passaic, Carlstadt, N. J.; Los Angeles, Calif. 


Warehouses: Providence, R. I.: Philadelphia. Pa-: 
Luca, N. Y.; Chicago, IIL; Greenville, S$. C. 
Chattanooga, Knoxville, Tenn. 
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The same principle has been 
extended to the coating of up- 
holstery, slip cover, and drapery 
fabrics with the result that it is 
possible to use printed cotton fab- 
rics and even fabrics with a small 
amount of texture and yet obtain 
the  stain-resistant, waterproof 
functions of the conventional 
artificial leather type of coating. 
There are many possibilities for 
such a product in porch furniture, 
sun rooms, bars, nurseries, dining 
rooms, and elsewhere throughout 
the home. 

This type of coating is of par- 
ticular interest to textile men be- 
cause the presence of style in the 
fabric confuses the standard mar- 
keting methods for coatings and 
forces the product back into the 
textile market channels. Trans- 
parent coatings with vinyl butyral 
present an interesting challenge to 
the textile industry and introduce 
coating as an integral part of tex- 
tile products formerly thought of 
only in terms of pure fabric ap- 
plications. 


Competitor. Probably the great- 
est plastic problem facing the tex- 
tile industry is the unsupported 
plastic film. Plastic films are 
based primarily on vinyl chloride 
or vinyl chloride copolymer resins. 
More recently a smaller amount of 
polyethylene has also entered this 
field. Film has been manufactured 
in all gauges ranging from 2 
thousandths to 40 thousandths of 
an inch. The two largest classifi- 
cations are 4 thousandths and 
about 20 thousandths. 

The 4 thousandths product found 
its original acceptance in shower 
curtains but has greatly outgrown 
this field and has entered a widely 
assorted number of applications 
including rainwear, garment bags, 
kitchen and bathroom curtains. 
tablecloths, aprons, and even yard 
goods for home sewing. About 125 
million yards of the thin product 
were produced and used in 1947. 

It is readily admitted that many 
obvious mistakes were made in the 
early days of unsupported film. 
Despite these frequent misapplica- 
tions, the quantity produced and 
used has increased steadily. These 
original mistakes which are widely 
recognized througout the industry 
were caused both by the fact that 
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two films can look and feel very 
similar and yet perform entirely 
differently from a quality point of 
view, and by a shortage of nec- 
essary raw materials coupled with 
excessive demand for the product. 

The refining process of com- 
petition has gradually eliminated 
the poorer qualities of vinyl 
films and greatly widened the po- 
tentialities of this material. The 
heavier gauge products have found 
wide acceptance in handbags, up- 
holstery, and to a certain extent, 





Plastics enter a new field. Lighter 
weight, greater comfort, easier 
cleaning and comparable wear are 
suggested by early experimental 
models of work gloves in which 
portions most affected by wear 
and soiling are coated with vinyl 
butyral. The glove shown was 
produced experimentally by the 
Riegel Textile Corporation at its 
Trion Division, Trion, Ga. 


luggage. It is difficult to assess 
how much of this yardage would 
have been fabric and how much 
would have been leather, but it is 
probably safe to say, combining 
the 4 thousandths and 20 thou- 
sandths films, that close to 150 
million yards of products in 1947 
which might otherwise have been 
textiles were made from film. 


May Enlarge Textile’s Market. 
It would appear that film is a 


PLASTICS AND TEXTILES 





product directly competing with 
textiles as contrasted to the othe: 
points of contact between the two 
industries in which offe: 
opportunities to textiles, but this 
should not be true over the long 
run, as that a 
new product ever failed to enlarge 
scope of the market. 


resins 


it has been rare 
the overall 
For example, only a very few years 
ago waterproof products were se!- 
dom if ever thought of in the gen- 
eral household fabrics field. The 
entrance of film into such applica- 
tions as curtains has graphically 
importance t 
functiona! 


demonstrated the 
the consumer of the 
properties of stain resistance and 
waterproofness. 

It is entirely possible that al- 
though film may take a large shar: 
of this market, the use of plastics 
in conjunction with textiles can 
expand a portion of the same mar- 
ket. Combining the two, it is al- 
most certain that the overall size 
of the market itself will be ex- 
panded, with the net result that 
textiles will not lose ground in 
this particular field. 

Similar analogies can be made in 
other applications such as table- 
cloths, where the entrance of a low 
cost but attractive product may 
cause the use of tablecloths where 
none were used. This phenomenon 
will actually increase the overal 
tablecloth market and might even 
in the long run enlarge the con- 
sumption of textiles for this pur- 
pose. 

Plastics and Textiles Inseper- 
able. These three points of con- 
tact demonstrate the 
nature of the two products—plas- 
tics and textiles. Textles are im- 
portant to plastics as a direct mar- 
ket, as the basis for an industry 
using both products, and as the 
pattern for that powerful infant 
the film industry. All the plastic 
products concerned with textiles 
are still on an 
curve. 


textiles as the supplies of materiats 
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Your Printing Will Be Bright, 
Clean, And Profitable With... 


ORATOL L-48 


The problem in the print wash operation is to remove excess pigment 
and paste constituents, guickly . . . to brighten and liven colors... 
with no waste of time or added expense. 


Oratol L-48 has high foaming, emulsifying, and wetting properties 

. requisites in the rinsing process. Its powerful detergency and 

rapid scouring action greatly reduces any tendency toward bleeding. 

Oratol L-48 is stable in hard water and performs equally well on all 
types of fibres — under acid or alkaline conditions. 


What this means to you: 
1. Quick, effective rinsing 3. Fewer rejects 
2. Brighter, livelier shades 4. Greater output .. . greater profit 


Oratol L-48 has other important advantages; only a very small quan- 
tity is required when used alone as a print wash. If used in con- 
junction with soap, it increases the stability of the soap and prevents 
formation of soap curds. Oratol requires less water, rinses rapidly, 
and leaves the fabric with improved hand. 


Ask our representative for full details about economical Oratol 
L-48. Or write today for technical data and your generous free 
sample for testing. 


Plants, Branches and Warehouses 
Plants: Passaic, Carlstadt, N. J.; Los Angeles, Calif. 


Warehouses: Providence, R. I.; Philadelphia, Pa.: 
Utica, N. Y.; Chicago, Ill.; Greenville, S. C.: 
Chattanooga, Knoxville, Tenn. 
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The same principle has been 
extended to the coating of up- 
holstery, slip cover, and drapery 
fabrics with the result that it is 
possible to use printed cotton fab- 
rics and even fabrics with a small 
amount of texture and yet obtain 
the  stain-resistant, waterproof 
functions of the conventional 
artificial leather type of coating. 
There are many possibilities for 
such a product in porch furniture, 
sun rooms, bars, nurseries, dining 
rooms, and elsewhere throughout 
the home. 

This type of coating is of par- 
ticular interest to textile men be- 
cause the presence of style in the 
fabric confuses the standard mar- 
keting methods for coatings and 
forces the product back into the 
textile market channels. Trans- 
parent coatings with vinyl butyral 
present an interesting challenge to 
the textile industry and introduce 
coating as an integral part of tex- 
tile products formerly thought of 
only in terms of pure fabric ap- 
plications. 


Competitor. Probably the great- 
est plastic problem facing the tex- 
tile industry is the unsupported 
plastic film. Plastic films are 
based primarily on vinyl chloride 
or vinyl chloride copolymer resins. 
More recently a smaller amount of 
polyethylene has also entered this 
field. Film has been manufactured 
in all gauges ranging from 2 
thousandths to 40 thousandths of 
an inch. The two largest classifi- 
cations are 4 thousandths and 
about 20 thousandths. 

The 4 thousandths product found 
its original acceptance in shower 
curtains but has greatly outgrown 
this field and has entered a widely 
assorted number of applications 
including rainwear, garment bags, 
kitchen and bathroom curtains. 
tablecloths, aprons, and even yard 
goods for home sewing. About 125 
million yards of the thin product 
were produced and used in 1947. 

It is readily admitted that many 
obvious mistakes were made in the 
early days of unsupported film. 
Despite these frequent misapplica- 
tions, the quantity produced and 
used has increased steadily. These 
original mistakes which are widely 
recognized througout the industry 
were caused both by the fact that 


two films can look and feel very 
similar and yet perform entirely 
differently froma quality point of 
view, and by a shortage of nec- 
essary raw materials coupled with 
excessive demand for the product. 


The refining process of com- 
petition has gradually eliminated 
the poorer qualities of vinyl 
films and greatly widened the po- 
tentialities of this material. The 
heavier gauge products have found 
wide acceptance in handbags, up- 
holstery, and to a certain extent, 





Plastics enter a new field. Lighter 
weight, greater comfort, easier 
cleaning and comparable wear are 
suggested by early experimental 
models of work gloves in which 
portions most affected by wear 
and soiling are coated with vinyl 
butyral. The glove shown was 
produced experimentally by the 
Riegel Textile Corporation at its 
Trion Division, Trion, Ga. 


luggage. It is difficult to assess 
how much of this yardage would 
have been fabric and how much 
would have been leather, but it is 
probably safe to say, combining 
the 4 thousandths and 20 thou- 
sandths films, that close to 150 
million yards of products in 1947 
which might otherwise have been 
textiles were made from film. 


May Enlarge Textile’s Market. 
It would appear that film is a 
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PLASTICS AND TEXTILES: 





product directly competing with 
textiles as contrasted to the other 
points of contact between the twe 
industries in which resins offer 
opportunities to textiles, but this 
should not be true over the long 
run, as it has been rare that a 
new product ever failed to enlarge 
the overall scope of the market. 
For example, only a very few years 
ago waterproof products were sel- 
dom if ever thought of in the gen- 
eral household fabrics field. The 
entrance of film into such applica- 
tions as curtains has graphically 
demonstrated the importance to 
the consumer of the functional 
properties of stain resistance and 
waterproofness. 

It is entirely possible that al- 
though film may take a large share 
of this market, the use of plastics 
in conjunction with textiles ‘can 
expand a portion of the same mar- 
ket. Combining the two, it is al- 
most certain that the overall size 
of the market itself will be ex- 
panded, with the net result that 
textiles will not lose ground in 
this particular field. 

Similar analogies can be made in 
other applications such as table- 
cloths, where the entrance of a low 
cost but attractive product may 
cause the use of tablecloths where 
none were used. This phenomenon 
will actually increase the overal! 
tablecloth market and might even 
in the long run enlarge the con- 
sumption of textiles for this pur- 
pose. 

Plastics and Textiles Insepar- 
able. These three points of con- 
tact demorstrate the inseparable 
nature of the two products—plas- 
tics and textiles. Textiles are im- 
portant to plastics as a direct mar- 
ket, as the basis for an industry 
using both products, and as the 
pattern for that powerful infant. 
the film industry. All the plastic 
products concerned with textiles 
are still on an upward growth 


curve. Plastics are important to 
textiles as the supplies of materials 
providing vast new improvements 
in conventional fabrics and as a 
new and aggressive industry offer- 
ing a promise of greater markets 
for both products in years to come. 
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Whichever way the cat jumps... 








It’s sound business to be prepared for market demands— ‘whichever way 
the cat jumps.” 
In view of knitting machine manufacturers’ tremendous backlogs of 


orders, delivery against new orders cannot be nearby. 


s 





Nevertheless, NOW is the time to lay your plans for more efficient and 





economical hosiery production when machines are available. 


SCOTT & WILLIAMS, 1VC. 


Established 1865 
MAIN OFFICE AND PLANTS: LACONIA, NEW HAMPSHIRE 











Sales Office: Empire State Building, New York 1,N. Y. ¢ Divisional Offices: High Point, North Carolina * Reading, Pennsylvania * Chattanooga, Tennessee 
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EX-PRESIDENT Coolidge once 

said: ‘““Progress depends very 
largely on the encouragement of 
variety. Whatever tends to stand- 
ardize the community,-to establish 
fixed and rigid modes of thought, 
tends to fossilize society.” 

This statement by a famous 
American explains in a few well 
chosen words why we have pro- 
gnessed so far, not only in industry 
in general, but in the full-fash- 
ioned machine and allied indus- 
tried as well. 

The past few years have seen 
the full-fashioned knitting ma- 
chine become more and more com- 
plicated; from just a few years 


Left, turning the welt by hand. Right, automatic welt turner as used 
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ull - Fashioned Equipment 


By F. K. FOGLEMAN, M. E. 
Technical Writer, Textile Machine Works 


Full-fashioned machine industry started in 
this country in 1898: 


Developments listed for the past 50 years. 


ago when a person could literally 
crawl through the machine at 
almost any section—to the present 
time when the cam shaft is loaded 
with cams and there is barely room 
left for another individual cam. 





16-section, 33-gauge. 














Contrast, if you will, the visual 
changes in the Reading full-fash- 
ioned knitting machine over the 
past fifty-year period. The first 
machine produced by Textile Ma- 
chine Works, just fifty years ago, 


on the latest Reading machines. 
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Supreme’s New Model SA-ROF gives 
you the combined advantages and 
the varied knitting ability of three 
knitting machines: 


1. A variable jersey striper 


2. A “floatless” pattern wheel 
machine 


3. A plaid and check knitter 


Depending upon your production plan or 
market demand, with the Model SA-ROF you 
can knit variable striped jersey with the stripes 
as deep as you want varied the way you want 
or — widely spaced patterns and designs with 
the floats neatly tied to the back of the cloth 
or—colorful plaids and checks. 


The Model SA-ROF has these exclusive design 
features: 


ee ea 
1 Nk ee atic 





® Unique, stationary drum striping feeds and 
stationary yarn stand. 


® Revolving cylinder and take-up. 


@ 24” diameter, 32 feeds. A minimum of 16 
feeds knitting four colors. 


® Choice of stripes, patterns or plaids. 

® Quiet, concealed camming. 

If you want to know more about the unusual 
fabrics and wider production range possible KNITTING MACHINE CO., INC. 


with SA-ROF, write for your copy of our new 105 JOHNSON AVE., BROOKLYN 6, NEW YORK, N. Y 
booklet, “Variable Stripes and Plaids Pay.” 


Mills Throughout the 
World Knit With Supremes 








SK-113 
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FULL-FASHIONED EQUIPMENT 














j The first Reading full-fashioned knitting machine, bu ilt in 1898. It was a 16- section, 33 gauge legger, belt 
4 driven. Compare this with the present day machine shown below. 


4 was a 16-section, 33-gauge legger Ere a eC changes have been brought about 

driven by a belt at a speed of 40 by the constant cry of style, for 

courses per minute; the present something different, and from the 

: machine is a 30-section, 5l-gauge sales departments clamoring for a 

unit having both legger and footer new sales point to add to their 

narrowing machine and driven at already lengthy list, in an effort , 
a speed of from 12 to 82 courses to outpoint the other fellow, and 

per minute by an electronic drive thus increase sales to a point where 

especially designed for the pur- production must be increased. 
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In Retrospect 


(Textile Industries, January °07) 


In a recent communica- 





tion, C. B. Carter, secretary 
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a 


and treasurer of the Nation- 
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5 pose. al Association of Hosiery Naturally, to increase production 
+ It is entirely probable that the Manufacturers, reports a ) with its attendant desired in- 
& average person has wondered what continued increase in the g creased revenue means the use of 
: has brought about the vast changes membership, which now 5 modern, high-speed machines 
: in the design of the full-fashioned numbers 144. g cared for by a minimum of ef- 
ee machine during the latter part of ) ficient operators. 

; this fifty-year period. The many *?ananne.—..0500woooev~ Just as in the automobile in- 


The Reading 30-section, duo-narrowing full-fashioned knitting machine equipped with automatic welt turner. 
This machine, built in April 1946, was the 13,553rd to be built by this concern. 
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“W.&G." Machines can be relied upon 
to consistently maintain a high rate of 
production. Precision-built, the stitch- 
ing which they make is stronger, 
smoother, smarter looking and 


dependable. 
Users of “W. & G.”” Machines enjoy 
definite advantages in the fine quality 


of work produced —the high rate of 
production per machine, and virtual 
freedom from maintenance troubles. 

There is a “W. & G.” Machine best 
suited for your requirements. 








Send for your copy of the ‘‘W. & G.’’ 
Machine Catalogue, Form 769. 





STYLE 970-CWS 


For flat elastic belt attaching 
—a predetermined amount of 
elastic is delivered to each 





garment coincidently with the 





stitching operation — without 
handling by the operator. 





Perfect size to each garment 
is assured. 


THE ““SUPERLOCK” 
TYPE 803 


For overseaming, hemming, 





overedging or serging opera- 
tions on a wide variety of 
fabrics. It is faster than the 


to Ve - * pig, 2 PDs f tre ‘fe aml vis pe Lo i at La 
si . vine Fi RTM RETR EO no ened ily al cana Uy ba oes 
it Nese Fearing ies lig 2 at ec an a 
— eine Per, CS AERC ees " ih clei shone eda Ber AD CCIE AACS 


fastest overseaming machine 


yet devised. 
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dustry, hydromatic transmission, 
top-toe control, fluid drive, and 
many other similar items have 
been dominant sales factors over 
the past few years, automatic welt 
turner, duo-narrowing machine, 
duo-flex heel construction through 
the use of stationary covering 
knives, and many other improve- 
ments have been dominant sales 
factors in the full-fashioned ma- 
chine industry. 


What a far cry from the so- 
called “good old days’ when 
women wore those coarse gauge 
stockings with their heavy half 
and three-quarter silk legs, cotton 
tops that came below the knee and 
cotton feet, to the modern demand 
for gossamer sheer 15 and 20 de- 
nier nylon stockings knit on high- 
speed fine-gauge machines. 


From the locked and guarded 
doors of industry’s vast experi- 
mental workshops have come 
many of science’s contributions. to 
the comfort and welfare of man- 
kind. 


A Look at the Future 


With open minds, and looking 
toward the future, manufacturers 
of .full-fashioned knitting ma- 
chines have in like manner 
brought their machines to their 


This full-fashioned machine, No. 1000, was built in 1918. It is a 20-section, 39 gauge 
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Machines built during the period 

1898 to 1909 were equipped with 

belt drives. Note belt guard on 
this machine. 


present stage of perfection. Engi- 
neers and workmen alike have 
pooled the resources of their 
brains and brawn to produce many 
of the outstanding improvements 
and developments in the field of 
full-fashioned knitting today, in- 
cluding the automatic welt turner; 
alternating three-carrier attach- 
ment for producing ringless stock- 


FULL-FASHIONED EQUIPMENT 








In 1909 machines were equipped 
with individual motor drives. To- 
day, they are equipped with elec- 
tronic drive, especially designed. 


ings; double spindle reinforced 
selvage attachment; better and 
more satisfactory sinker-heads, 
needle bars, cams, and jack-beds; 
and many other important devel- 
opments too numerous to mention. 

The best method known to this 
author of chronicling the develop- 
ments in the industry during the 
past fifty years would be to list 


footer, individually driven. 
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Get your message across | 


The tell-tale tattoo on the tom-tom talks for the primitive tribesman. 










In the modern market’s competitive clamor, however, it takes 
Kaumagraph Identification to drum up customer attention for your 


. Write for your copy of 7 product. Practical, attractive and easy to apply, Kaumagraph marking 4 
‘“‘Kaumagraph Reports to Industry” 4 
gust off the press. Please mention 


Textile Industries 


gives that definite, essential sales vitality to your name, trademark o1 
symbol. Whether your product is textile, leather, rubber or synthetic 
material, get its message of quality across clearly, convincingly with- i 
Kaumagraph Identification. 





¢ Dry Transfers ¢ Transfer Irons * Labels | 
¢ Prestomark Labels * Stamping Inks ° Displays 
* Embossed Seals * Lithography for Box Wraps ¢ “Booklets and Folder: : 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. “‘Kaumagraphs’’ are made only by Kaumagraph 


KAY MAGRAPH GOMPANY 





WILMINGTON 99, DELAWARE 
Gdlentizfccalion wreadguartere airnce /9702 


EMPIRE STATE BLDG., NEW YORK CITY e REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL TEXTILE CITIES OF THE WORLD 
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chronologically the improvements 
in the Reading machine over this 
period. Therefore, the accompany- 
ing table has been made up with 
the idea in mind of presenting an 


overall picture of the full-fash- 
ioned knitting machine industry 


FULL-FASHIONED EQUIPMENT 





from the turn of the century to 
the present. 








Year 


or 
Period 


















1900 
to 
1904 






















1905 


RNS BS JOP GRE aS SS 


1907 





Hu 1909 


1910 





1913 
1915 


: 





1917 


1921 


1922 





1898 





























| 


“Beginning of the full-faskioned 






Development or Improvement 


(‘‘READING’’ Machines) 





Predominant 
Gauge 
New | 
In Instail- 
Place | ations 


| 
} 


Machine 
Sections 


New 


Installations 
Leg. _| Foot. 








machine in- | 
dustry in the United States. First | 
practical machines built in this country 
by the Textile Machine Works of 
Reading, Pennsylvania. Machines were 
16-section, 33-gauce, belt driven leggers 
and 18-section, 33-gauge footers. 





(a) 


(b) 
(c) 


The narrowing lifting device was added 

to the narrowing machine, which en- 

abled the operator to lift the narrowing 
machine out of the operating position 

by hand, thus clearing the field for the 

a of the welt turning opera- 
on. 


Micrometer adjustment of the needle 
r. 


The 39-gauge machine came into the 
field in 1904 and predominated for the 
following six years, from the stand- 
point of style demand. 





Automatic band brake for the coulier motion. 


eliminating the abrupt stop by a pin 
for the performance of a narrowing 
operation. 








(a) 
(b) 





Individual motor drive introduced. 
The open friction box, permitting the 
exchange of friction shoes without dis- 
mantling a part of the machine. 





The 


42-gauge machine came into use and | 


was until 1923 the most popular style 
leader in the field, and its products 
brought the best prices. 





Bell 


crank end stop lever for carrier rods. 





Safe 


ty vatch pin in the coulier coupling 
and the use of movable knockover 
bits. 











New 


. more efficient slurcam and jack-bed 
design, also a safety stop to prevent 
accidental start of the narrowing ma- 
chine while in the rest position. 








Reinforced selvage attachment for producing 


pointed heels; split motion stop; im- 
proved regulating mechanism; and ad- 
justable needle bars. 





This 


year saw the introduction of the 
45-gauge machine into the market. 








New 


splicing mechanism, permitting uni- 
versal use of all carrier rods. 








a 1928 


1929 


1930 














(b) 


The 48-gauge machine was developed 
during this year. 

The Reading drum type automatic course 
counter was developed and put in use, 
a development which insured a uniform 
number of courses in each set. 





(a) 
(b 


= 


The universal rocking device for footer 
was introduced. 

Carrier rod shock absorber, resulting 
in a smoother operating machine and 
leading to increased speeds. 





(b) 


This year saw the introduction of the 
Reading short-needle high-production 
model introducing the jack spring bar on 
the jack-bed, and the BTA motor drive, 
which provided automatically adjustable 
speeds for knitting various sections of 
the stocking. 

The lockstitch attachment was developed, 
furnishing the means for producing the 
attractive ‘‘picot’’ edge in the welt 
of the stocking, a style feature that 
has remained in demand. 





This year saw the introduction of the 51-| 42 | 45 


gauge machine. 








30 30 16 





30 33 16 





“eee 


20 











42 45 

















2 




























~~ # | Machines 
Mills | 
diene in | in Place 
er Opera- | (All 
Minute) tion Makes) 
40 | 
ae | | 1,000 
| 
| 
48 
48 33s 
48 
48 to 62 
48 to 62 
48 to 62 
48 te 62 Ny 79 2.078 
48 to 62 
48 to 62 | 
48 to 62 5,370 
48 to 62° 6.780 
48 to 62 | 
62 to 72 | 187 10,545 
62 to 72 211 | 11,965 
62 to 72 ra 14,310 
| 
| 
: : 
65 to 75 311 | 15,570 








(Table continued on page 259) 
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Laurel Boil-Off Oils and Compounds fer 
more effective degumming of pure silk, rayon 
and cotton mixtures. 










Laurel Emulsions and Softeners for better 
quality, better knitability, proper condition- 
ing, proper regain. 


Lauret Hosiery Finishes for softer, smoother 
appearance, greater freedom from _ snags, 
more wear. 


Laurel Nylon Finishes for speedier proc- 
essing, improved hosiery quality. 


better more efficient, lower 


Laurel Olamine, cation active softener 
for exceptionally soft finish on dyed 
rayons. 


cost finishing for your 


7 oo as eS : 
a Laurel Rayon Oils for faster, softer yarns, 
improved appearance and hand of 


your rayon. 


Laurel Ruxite Coning Oils for superior 
lubrication, greater pliability, fewer 
breaks, higher winding efficiency. 
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A % 
Laurel Rayon Size for smoother, stronger, 


cleaner, more resilient rayon warps. 


Yes, no matter what fiber or combination of 
fibers you are using, you will find there’s a 
Laurel Product that will give you exactly the 
finish you desire. 


Laurel Textile Oil, a favorite of hundreds of 
customers because of its unusual versatility 
for improved quality and finish of fiber and. 
fabric. 

For over thirty-nine years Laurel has been 
meeting successfully myriad challenges of 
leading dyers, bleachers and finishers. From 
this reservoir of experience and service has 
come the long line of Laurel processing agents 
to give you better, more efficient processing 
for every dollar you spend. 


Laurel Wool Oils for maximum lubrication. 


Laurel Wool Scouring Compounds for 
speedier detergent action, clearer, more even 
dyeings, cleaner, softer, loftier wool. 


Laurel Special Finishes, Water Repellents, 
Mildewproofing and Flameproofing Com- 
Plan now to get the extra benefits Laurel Soaps, Oils pounds, 
and Finishes impart te your fibers or fabrics. Ask Laurel 


Technicians for their recommendations on your next 
processing job. 







soaps, oils, finishes 


LAUREL SOAP MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 
\ 


WAREHOUSES: 


Paterson, WN. J. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


OFFICES: 


2603 East Tioga Street 
Philadelphia 34, Pa. 


ESTABLISHED 1909 
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FULL-FASHIONED EQUIPMENT 








| 


Year 


or 
Period 


(b) 


(c) 


Development or Improvement 


(‘‘READING’’ Machines) 





Predominant 
Gauge 


In 
Place 





New 


Instal- | 
_lations | Leg ! Foot. 





Machine | Average 


Sections Speed 


Installations er 





New | (Courses 


p 
_Minute) 





(a) Positive shock absorber for carrier rod 


control. 


Oscillating take-up reel attachment for 
better control of the loop in Knitting | 


silk. 

Double, underneath type lace attach-. 
ment came into demand for the pro-| 
duction of all-over mesh fabrics and | 


lace clock designs. 





1933 (a) 


(b) 


(c) 


(d 


a 
err 
_— 


(e) 


a 
ao i, 


During this year the well known three-| 


carrier alternating, or ringless, attach- 
ment became standard equipment for | 


all machines making silk stockings. 
Air cushion brake for cam shaft, result- 
ing in a smoother operating machine 
during the performance of a narrowing 
operation. 
Balancing cams, reducing objectionable 
speed variation and accompanying shock 
to a negligible amount. 
Overhead, or modified, lace clock attach- 
ment predominated for production of 
or mesh fabric. 
Some 54-gauge machines were built on 
special orders, thus indicating the trend 
toward higher gauges. 





higher speeds with decreased vibration 
and shock on carrier rods and carriers. 





1935 (a) 
(b) 


Eleven row chain motion, marking the 
rise of automatic features. 
Wide sinker-heads. 





1936 (a) 


(>) 








(ec) 


Automatic and semi-automatic features, 
such as, draw-off motion, regulating 
motion, and size counter for leggers. 


| 


| 
| 


| 
| 


1934 | Half-speed shock absorber, which permitted | 


| 
| 


; 
; 


The Conditionaire. providing a yarn. 
conditioning and humidifying unit for | 


each individual machine. 


The Reading 30-section footer was. 


placed on the market. 





= 

pat | 
© | 
Ce il 
a3 | 


(a) 


Y |b) 


Improved center lace attachment for 
the production of all-over mesh fabrics 
and lace top designs. 

Size counter for footers. 


42 


42 


45 


45 





24 24 65 to 





75 


— ——— - — 


24 24 65 to 75 











42 


42 


a: 24 65 to 








popular, providing the means for pro- 


1938  Back-racking equipment for leggers became | 


ducing certain types of stockings com- | 


Plete on the one machine. 





42 


45 





1939 The 





30-section legger was introduced into | 


the field by Textile Machine Works. 





1940 | (a) 


(b) 


This year saw the introduction of both 


the hand-operated hook-up attachment | 


and the automatic welt turner. 

Combination legger-footer (duo-narrow- 
ing) machines built for export, and a 
number of domestic leggers converted 
for knitting the complete stocking with 
the conventional ‘‘diamond point toe.’’ 











1942 | War Years, During this time constant re- 


search and experimentation was carried 
out, leading to the production of the 
Post war full-fashioned machine. 





1946 |The 


30-section duo-narrowing machine placed 
on the market for the production of 
the complete stocking. These machines 
are equipped with automatic welt turner, 
electronic drive, and other automatic 
devices for the production of high grade 
stockings. 














45 





51 


——— ee 





45 & 
42 


51 


30 65 to 





45 & 
42 


45 


45 


51 


51 


51 


30 | 65 to 


30 70 to 


2x aa phe 70 to 


75 


75 


80 


80 











Mills 
in 


Opera- 


tion 


319 


367 


497 


475 


580 


Machines 
in Place 
(All 
Makes) 


nn 


15,300 








14,700 


15,300 





15,830 





14,310 


11,548 





11,804 





*No statistics available. 


article is incomplete, since to list all of the im- 


' It is only natural that the table given in this 


provements or developments that have taken place 
in the field of full-fashioned knitting over the 
past fifty-year period would require entireiy too 
a much space. 


It is believed, however, that the list given here is 

. representative of the major improvements made in 
| the field, not only by Textile Machine Works, but 
by full-fashioned knitting machine manufacturers 

the world over. 
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It is not consistent with past achievements to 
say that the full-fashioned machine cannot be im- 
proved further; when the status of the automobile 
or of the airplane of several years ago is considered 
and compared with that of today, the futility o! 


making such a statement is seen clearly. 


The trend in the knitting industry will be most 
likely toward finer gauge fabrics combined with 
suitable reinforcements for heel and toe portions, 
requiring machines that are both durable and 
flexible to a very great degree. 




























































Ou the pessemlly Line 


The new Reiner Twin-Knitter Model TK-2, a full-fashioned hosiery 
machine, will soon make its appearance in hosiery mills, answering a 
definite demand by the public and the hosiery trade. 


Some of the features of this remarkable machine are: 


@ It is being offered in 60, 54, 


51, and 45 gauge. 
@ Style flexibility 
siery machines. 
@ Up to eight yarn carriers. 


* High-speed knitting and fash- 


ioning. 


@ It knits 4 complete stockings 
in one single uninterrupted 


operation. 


@ Its simple design assures op- 
unskilled help, 


eration by 
male or female. 


utmost space economy. 
Low unit weight. 
Individual motor drive. 


Knitting width 15 inches. 





WRITE FOR OUR RICHLY 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 


comparable 
to large full-fashioned ho- 


Semi-automatic welt turner. 
Small unit dimensions permit 


Easy accessibility to all parts. 


























A partial view of the Twin 
Knitter Assembly Lines. 


From 1903 onward, Robert Reiner, Incorporated, have 
steadily increased their influence and scope in the field of 
textile machinery. As manufacturers of the _ Reiner- 
Einsiedel Hosiery Machine and the Reiner Auto Heeler, 
they have built a reputation for careful engineering and 
precision work, both of them prerequisites in hosiery 
machines. 


Those interested in Reiner equipment are welcome to call 
on us so that we may take them on a tour of our manufac- 
turing plants. 


ROBERT REINER, INC. 


550-564 Gregory Avenue e Weehawken, N. J. 


Telephone Union 7-0502-5 
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50 Years of Progress in 




































Cireular Hosiery Machines 





THE MODERN eircular hosiery 

machine is an outgrowth of 
earlier models which lacked many 
of the automatic features to be 
found on all present-day machines. 
The earlier power models were 
naturally similar in construction 
to. hand operated models. These 
were commonly mounted on tables, 
and the original power driven 
hosiery machines were attached 
to table tops. 


Early Machines. The early hand 
machines had been built with sta- 
tionary needle cylinders and ro- 
tating cams. This principle of de- 
sign had several weaknesses. In 
the first place the rotating cam 
ring was not perfectly balanced 
and tended to vibrate at high 
speed. The rotating cam ring also 
twisted the yarns when two or 
more were fed to the needles; 
this made plating impossible ex- 
cept with a rotating yarn table, 
which was not too satisfactory. 
The rotating yarn feeder also 
limited the number of yarns which 
could be introduced to the needles. 


In spite of these limitations, 
some of the most successful of the 
early machines were built with 
stationary cylinders. The number 
of yarn feeders was limited to one, 
but a mechanism was developed 
which attached an extra thread to 
the leg yarn on beginning the 
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By W. E. SHINN 
School of Textiles, N. C. State College 


Early 


A study 


models of circular machines were 
mounted on tables. 


of different 


makes and the progress through the years. 


heel and toe and automatically re- 
moved it at the completion of these 
parts. A machine of this class was 





the Acme Automatic Knitter built 
by Mayo Knitting Machine Com- 
pany of Franklin, N. H., and later 
models built under the name of 
Mayo. 


Plating. Shortly after the turn 
of the century, machines were be- 
ing advertised in which their plat- 
ing possibilities were emphasized. 
These machines were built by 
Scott and Williams and featured 
stationary cams and yarn supply 
and moving cylinders. The ma- 
chines advanced from table models 
and were mounted on legs. 

A considerable portion of the 
cotton hosiery produced during 
this period had rib-knit legs which 
were transferred to the hosiery 
machine for knitting on the foot. 
The trade literature of the 1900- 
1910 period indicated H. Brinton 
Company as an active builder of 
hosiery ribbers. The machines of 
this type were equipped with auto- 
matic change to welt and slack 
course for half-hose tops, and 
ribbed legs with a two-speed drive 
permitting automatic shift to slow 
speed for knitting the welt and 


Acme knitting machine built by 
George D. Mayo about 1895. 


















































L. KF. Dommerich 
& Company 





Executive and General Offices 


271 MADISON AVENUE et | 
NEW YORK 16, N. Y. : 


Telephone: Murray Hill 3-8650 











FACTORS 


For Manufacturers and Merchants 


Inquiries as to our services solicited 
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An 1895 knitter by John W. Hep- 
worth Co., of Philadelphia, Pa. 


slack courses. Later, a dogless 
device was added which served to 
hold the dial in fixed position rela- 
tive to the cylinder without any 
contact points or dogs between 
which the fabric had to be drawn 
as it was delivered by the needles. 


Seen at 1911 Philadelphia Show. — 


At the Philadelphia Exhibition of 
Knitting Machinery in 1911, the 
Wildman Manufacturing Company 
of Norristown, Pa., exhibited a 
new hosiery ribber featuring a new 
two-speed drive and dogless at- 
tachment. The machine featured 
also the French welt with a sel- 
vage edge. This welt required in- 
dependent knitting at two feeds, 
and the welt so formed was flat 
and of more uniform texture, had 


_ extra elasticity, and superior ap- 


pearance. This style of rib top 
gained considerable popularity for 
use on the better grades of men’s 
lisle and silk hosiery from both 


circular and full-fashioned ma- 
chines. 

Scott and Williams and the 
George D. Mayo Company exhib- 
ited their widely known lines of 
machinery jointly and had on ex- 
hibit some machines which were 
shown for the first time. These 
included a new patented automatic 
combined footer and topper with 
a new yarn-changing attachment 
for use in all gauges. 

The Scott and Williams ribber 
was equipped with an automatic 
speed changer. The new Model B 
type Mayo machine was construct- 
ed with: revolving cylinder and 
was adapted for yarn changing 
and plating. The Model C ma- 
chine featured an inserted wall 
cylinder which permitted this part 
to be repaired easily in case of 
damage t6 the trick walls. 

The Standard Machine Company 
had on exhibit a line of machines 
for making ladies’ and men’s 
hosiery with all the latest improve- 
ments for adding garter top, loose 
welt, automatic transfer adjuster, 
double sole, and high spliced angle 
attachments. The machines con- 
tained up to 240 needles. There 
were also 176-needle machines for 
making ladies’ and misses’ ribbed 
goods by doubling every other 
stitch. 

The Hemphill Company of Paw- 
tucket, R. I., exhibited the widely 
known Banner machines. One was 


An 1898 model Scott and 
Williams knitter. 
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CIRCULAR HOSIERY MACHINES 





a mercerized cotton hose for wo- 
men. The other was operated on a 
silk plated hose for women. Both 
were machines of the “split foot’ 
type. This machine, briefly de- 
scribed, was a two-feed machine 
capable of knitting the high heel, 
heel, sole, and toe portions of a 
different yarn from that used in 
the leg and instep portions. 


This machine later gained con- 
siderable popularity in part-silk 
hosiery for both men and women. 
It made possible the knitting of 
extra weight into the heel and sole 
portions without the use of splic- 
ing or reinforcing yarns which 
always left a fringe at the line of 
joining of the sole and instep por- 
tions. This feature was also used 
to produce colored hosiery with 
white feet or silk hosiery with feet 
made of mercerized cotton or lisle. 


The split-foot machine was im- 
proved in the years which followed 
and was used for the production 
of men’s half-hose made of silk and 
mercerized cotton with transfer 
tops. The machines had up to 260 
needles, and many are still in use 
for knitting the better grades of 
men’s solid-color hose from nylon 
and mercerized cotton with trans- 
fer tops, and with attachments, for 
knitting rubber, which enable the 
machine to form its own top. 


Model B. Subsequent advances 
in the Scott and Williams line of 
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ALERT MILLS ARE BUYING... 


(Right) Battery of Hermas Ex- 
amining and Measuring Machines. 
Photo Courtesy of The Hellwig 
Dyeing Corporetion, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 








(Below) Clothroom installation 
at the Calloway Mills, LaGrange, 
Go., and Hermas Shear, and Sew- 
ing and Rolling Machine at Mc- 
Ginley Mills, Phillipsburg, New 
Jersey. 
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CLOTHROOM MACHINES 














COMPLETELY REDESIGNED | 
SINCE BEFORE THE WAR & 


Hermas shears, brushes, examining and measur- | 
ing machines, rolling and sewing machines, and : 
other clothroom equipment have passed the [| 
supreme test of war and post-war production |” 
with honor and success. : 





Meanwhile, each machine has been re-designed i 
for smoother, faster operation, increased effi- ~ 
ciency, and fitness for its place in your modern — i 
production line. | 











For a single machine, or equipment 
for an entire clothroom, call on 


HERMAS 
MACHINE COMPANY © 
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machines saw the development of 
the Model B machine with as 
many as’ five yarn feeders. This 
machine could be operated as a 
transfer machine, or with slight 
changes could be converted to 
knit full-length stockings. This 
was one of the most successful 
circular machines to be built, and 
many of them are still in use. 

In many cases, attachments were 
added to improve the range of 
pattern possibilities. These  in- 
cluded drop stitch attachments and 
striping attachments for knitting 
in color. The drop stitch or open 
work effects were obtained by use 
of drop stitch sinkers of various 
types. One drop stitch sinker pro- 
truded farther into the inside of 
the knitting cylinder and was 
raised up at the proper time to in- 
crease the length of the sinker loop 
at predetermined points around the 
stocking. 

A similar attachment appeared 
on the Banner machines’ which 
forced in selected high-butt sinkers 
ahead of the knitting point to cause 
the forming of the stitch from the 
crown of the sinker. By spacing the 
high-butt sinkers at predetermined 
intervals around the cylinder, 
corresponding chains of long 
stitches resembling drop stitches 
were made in the work. 
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Scott and Williams brought out 
Models Q, O, G, and K. The Q- 
Model machine was similar to the 
Model B but had needle jacks 
and an extra needle routing de- 
vice which enabled the *machine 
to make-up or begin knitting auto- 
matically. The machine was thus 
able to separate its own work to 
drop it off the needles and start 
knitting again without attention 
from the operator. Earlier models 
had been able to continue the knit- 
ting of string work, but the units 
had to be hand-cut or torn apart by 
hand. 

Model O was similar to Q, the 
only difference being the addition 
of an anti-runback course in the 
lower welt. The G-Model machine 
had an extra yarn feeding point 
which made it possible to feed an 
extra yarn to every other needle. 
This enabled the machine to knit 
an imitation ribbed top automatic- 
ally and saved the operation of 
hand transfer of tops from a rib 
machine. This principle was sim- 
ilar to the methods of feeding 
rubber on more modern machines 
of the present time. 


Model K. The principal feature 
of the Model K machine was an 
automatic inturned welt. Welts on 
ladies’ goods up to this time had 
been sewed. The K_ machine 
eliminated this operation in addi- 
tion to providing better stretch 
and appearance, and became 
widely used for women’s seamless 
hosiery. In some cases the ma- 
chines were made with a number 
of needles equal to that in full- 
fashioned leggers, and the tops 
were knit on circular machines, 
split, and transferred to the full- 


Left, the 1926 split-foot machine. It 

was an outstanding development by 

the Hemphill Co. because it made the 

knitting of the high heel and sole 

independent of the instep and en- 

abled each to be formed from separ- 
ate yarns. 


Right, the 1940 split-foot machine. It 

combines the principles of the earlier 

model with rubber top and other 
more modern features. 


CIRCULAR HOSIERY MACHINES 





fashioned machine in an effort to 
reduce costs. 


The Model K machine was im- 
proved, and about 1928 a Spiral K 
with 300 needles was introduced 
to the trade. The Spiral K was a 
tall-cylinder machine, and each 
needle was controlled by a 25-step 
pattern jack. The machine was 
thus equipped to knit pattern work 
in float stitch. The float-stitch 
principle was used both for pattern 
work and for control of the knit- 
ting in the spliced heel and sole 
portions. 

Subsequent machines were built 
with as many as 400 needles, and 
new improvements included the 
gusset-toe which provided extra 
room in the toe. The machine was 
altered to knit the toe on the 
long butt side of the cylinder. 
thus placing the loopers’ line un- 
der the toe. 


These improvements occurred 
along with the development of 
nylon yarn which, in addition to 
providing the strength essential 
to knitting and performance in fine 
hosiery, aided greatly in producing 
a circular knit stocking with prop- 
er shape and leg contour. The hee! 
formation altered from the 
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Custom-built aprons, like tailor-made clothes, 
fit better-—and sure fitting aprons facilitate 


maximum yarn production. 


KENTEX Aprons are custom-built to fit your 
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craftsmen on precision machinery—they are 
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guarantee a sure fit. 
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COTTON SILK NYLON RAYON WOOL 


ENGINEERING 


Plans and designs for all types of 
projects related to the textile in- 
dustry. Appraisals, modernization 
studies, machinery layouts, air- 
conditioning, power and water fil- 
tration plants, and other phases 


of textile engineering. 


ROBERT AND COMPANY ASSOCIATES 
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The 


S&W 
Twins no-seam nylon hosiery ma- 
chine. 


400-needle Dancing 


conventional methods, and with 
the introduction of the elevated 
or contour heel, the splicing yarn 
was no longer used. 

In the half-hose field, designers 
of knitting machines had been 
bus¥ working to accomplish the 
building of a machine which would 
knit a complete sock, including 
the ribbed top. The automatic 
transfer of a ribbed top seemed to 
be an insurmountable operation 
for a knitting machine to perform. 

One designer partly solved the 
problem by building the machine 
to knit the hose backward. On 
reaching the top of the hose, dial 
needles were introduced to knit 
rib for the remainder of the length. 
The work was then pressed-off 
the needles and the welt finished 
by over-edgeing to prevent ravel- 
ing. This machine was built by 
Scott and Williams under the name 
of Model RI. 

The Model HH was an outstand- 
ing development in hosiery ma- 
chinery. This machine knitted the 
hose in the conventional manner, 
and since it was equipped with 
dial needles, it was capable of 
knitting its own ribbed top and 
automatically transferring it to a 
series of needles which were kept 
out of action in rib knitting. This 
was made possible by use of a 
specially constructed compound 
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needle which cast off its own stitch 
in a positive manner. The HH top 
is knit in true rib stitch, and 
especially with the rubber laying- 
in devices of the more recent mod- 
els, possesses all the elasticity re- 
quired in men’s hosiery. 


Pattern Knitting 1920-1940. The 
interval 1920 to 1940 also saw 
great progress in the pattern-knit- 
ting possibilities of half-hose ma- 
chines. The new Hemphill Banner 
equipment included machines to do 





S&W Model HH-PW full auto- 
matic knitting machine for making 
needle-wrap half hose. 


horizontal striping, reverse plat- 
ing, and clock patterns by intro- 
ducing extra wrap yarns. An early 
successful reverse plate machine 
carried a 12-step sinker reverse 
mechanism which gave a variety 
of patterns with a relatively small 
amount of work in changing pat- 
terns. The sinker was so shaped 
and mounted as to make possible 
stitch formation either in front of 
or behind the sinker hook. Knit- 
ting inside the hook caused the 
plating thread to cover and show 
on the face, while knitting be- 
hind the sinker reversed the 
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threads and the color of the fabric 
correspondingly. 

A Banner Jacquard machine 
operated in a similar manner and 
increased the design possibilities 
of the 12-step machine to 100 steps. 
The principles of reverse plating 
and needle wrapping were com- 
bined to produce the Banner Wrap 
Reverse machines which are cur- 
rently being made. The extra em- 
broidery or wrap yarns are used 
to accentuate and supplement the 
form and outline of the reverse 
plate pattern. In the case of dia- 
monds and diagonals the wrap 
yarns are advanced and retarded 
in relation to the needle cylinder 
to cause the yarn to knit on suc- 
cesive groups of needles as the 
hose is formed. 

This machine features also the 
Banner Lastic top which is knitted 
with a predetermined or measured 
length of rubber yarn in each 
course. This and the no-curl char- 
acter of the welt have made this 
one of the outstanding machines 
of the present day. 

Outstanding among the develop- 
ments in half-hose equipment by 
Scott and Williams was the spiral 
float first applied to both B and 


Komet Links-and-Links hosiery 
machine by Scott and Williams. 
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We congratulate ‘'Textile Industries’ on 
their contribution to the progress of the Textile 
Industry during 50 momentous years. While not 
quite 50, our 49 years have seen interesting 
changes in textile testing, as you realize in com- 
paring the old English type tester with our latest 
Incline-plane model. Today's many types of 
*Scott Testers perform world-standard tests for 
tensile (on skein, yarn or single fibre), hysteresis, 
twist, burst, crepeage, flexing, etc., from 0 to 
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HH machines. This feature floated 
the plating thread instead of re- 
versing it. Acetate rayon was 
widely used as a backing yarn 
in the leg and foot, and in combi- 
nation with mercerized cotton and 
viscose rayon caused cross-dye ef- 
fects in dip dyeing to be popular. 
The range of the spiral float ma- 
chine was extended to 25 steps by 
applying a pattern drum, and the 
cost of pattern changes was low- 
ered somewhat. 

Meanwhile* Stand-Trump Com- 
pany had developed some ma- 
chines for knitting half-hose which 
had many good features. The Mod- 
el H had a chain striper which 
made it possible to change patterns 
quickly. A shoulder-type needle 
made it possible to produce float 
stitch on this machine. A cam was 
inserted far enough to reach the 
shoulder, and those needles which 
contained a shoulder would be de- 
pressed early and miss the plating 
yarn. 

A machine embodying the prin- 
ciple of needle reverse plating fol- 
lowed which made reverse plate 
work with up to ten steps, and 
featured also.a mock wrap attach- 
ment for making the semi-wrap 
work which marked the beginning 
of the modern needle-wrap ma- 
chines of today. 


80-W Shog. The 80-W shog ma- 
chine which followed is an inter- 
esting machine. Built on the style 
of the original Trump machines, 
the machine has a wrap cylinder 
mounted coaxially with the knit- 
ting cylinder. The wrap cylinder 
contains wrap fingers for intro- 
ducing the extra wrap yarns to the 
needle. The machine received its 
name from the fact that as many 
as 80 yarns, each a different color, 
could be knitted into the hose. 
By shogging or changing the posi- 
tion of the wrap cylinder relative 
to the knitting cylinder, the color 
may be caused to follow a diagonal 
path in the hose. 


Other modern machines de- 
veloped by Scott and Williams in- 
cluded the Komet, Komet Links- 
and-Links machines, and the Model 
HHPW. The Komet machine had 
been developed in England and be- 
came popular because of the de- 
mand for the well-known English 
broad rib hosiery. The plain Komet 


machine produced rib combina- 
tions with the rib extending to the 
toe. Its principal virtues, in addi- 
tion to good appearance, were good 
fitting and elastic properties. The 
links-and-links feature extended 
the range of pattern work to 
figured effects in purl or links- 
and-links knitting. 

The Komet machine is char- 
acterized by a second cylinder 
mounted above the regular cylin- 
der. Double hooked latch needles 
work interchangeably between the 
two to give a wide variety of tex- 
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tures. The machine is a two-feed 
machine and the knitting of in- 
grain work with contrasting colors 
in combination with the texture 
effects of the  links-and-links 
fabric are accomplished. 

The HHPW is a wrap machine 
embodying the principle of needle 
wrapping with the HH top. The 
wrap feature is novel in that the 
wrap yarn is put on the needle in 
a simple manner without contact 
between the wrap fingers and the 
needles which are selected to re- 
ceive the extra yarn. 
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In 1947 the _ full-fashioned 
branch of the hosiery industry em- 
ployed a monthly average of 
59,810 operatives, a 3.1 per cent 
increase over 1946. The seamless 
branches of the industry employed 
a monthly average of 63,658 op- 
eratives, a 4.1 per cent increase 
over 1946. 

Exports of all types of hosiery 





National AS&sn. 


of Hosiery Mfrs. 


topped all records for the last 21 
years, with a total of 7,524,756 
dozen pairs. 

Records of NAHM show that on 
December 31, 1947 there were 1136 
hosiery manufacturing plants in 
existence, of which 543 produced 
women’s full-fashioned hosiery 
and 593 produced various types 
of seamless hosiery. 
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-- not alone because of the longer hemline, - - but 
also because she “knew” that her entire ensemble 
would be more glamorous, if her legs were sheathed 
in lovely hosiery finished with DuraBeau ...Hos- 
1ery that imparts suave delicacy, smoky dullness, 
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tance... Hosiery that gives "miles more wear’ be- 


cause itis beautiful, and protected by the famous 


DuraBeau Finish. 
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20 Years of Progress 








THE CHANGES which have oc- 


curred in circular knitting 
machines producing rib, plain 
jersey and design fabrics can per- 
haps best be described by com- 
parison of illustrations. 





Early literature of the H. Brin- 
ton Company, which has con- 
tinuously manufactured circular 
knitting machines for more than 
59 years, states that its plain jer- 
sey machines could be obtained 
in diameters from 7” to 24” and 


By H. W. ANDERSON 


Vice-President, H. Brinton Company 


A Pictorial Presentation 


from two to sixteen feeds: one of 
these machines is illustrated in 


Fig. 1. Note the single speed belt 


Fig. 1 

















Body Knitting Equipment 


drive, rope belt driven take-up 
reel, indicating slow speed of pro- 
duction, and the small number of 
feeds with long cam ring sections. 
The machine undoubtedly repre- 
sented slow and careful workman- 
ship, resulting in a well built but 
slow producing knitting machine. 


By comparison refer to Fig. 2. 
This shows a more rugged machine 
incorporating the use of improved 
high carbon steels. Instead of a 
range of feeds from two to sixteen, 


(left). An early model plain jersey body 


knitting machine, sinker top. 








Fig. 2 (below). A 16-inch, 44 feed, 22-cut Brinton 
style RMP plain jersey or balbriggan machine with 
wire safety guard removed. 
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BODY KNITTING EQUIPMENT 





the machines from 11” to 26” in 
diameter have from thirty feeds 
in the small diameter to sixty-four 
in the larger. Four times the pro- 
duction. 

The machine operates directly 
from cones of yarns instead of 
bottle bobbins, thus eliminating 
one costly operation. Rotating take- 
up reel protected by guards, 
which when removed break an 
electric circuit, make it impossible 
to start the machine. 

Electric stop motion permits one 
operator to tend many more ends 
with even less expenditure of 
energy than in the old days with 
fewer feeds. 

mmdividual motor drive elimi- 
nates belts and assures more light 
and pleasant manufacturing space. 
Free wheeling permits even the 
most frail individual to turn the 


machine by hand easily. 

In basic principle of operation, 
the movement of cylinder and dial 
needles has not changed over the 
years. The steel used in the cylin- 
ders, dials, and cams has improved 
immensely. The art of latch needle 
making has progressed. These 
items are the heart of the circular 
knitting machine. 

In Figure 3 note the small num- 
ber of feeds, only twelve in a 24” 
diameter of machine. Todays 
modern underwear mills demand 
the most possible with no sacri- 
fice in quality of fabric. The rib 
body machine in the 24” diameter 
has 24 feeds—one feed per inch 
The machine doubles the produc- 
tion when all items are given con- 
sideration. 

An extremely 
made of better 


rugged machine 
materials with 


longer life at higher speeds is now 
produced. 

Fifty years ago it was unknown 
to produce balbriggan or plain 
jersey cloth of superior quality at 
a speed of 70 to 80 yards per 
hour with latch needles to match 
the quality of the spring beard 
product. Today even, fine fleece 
fabrics are produced on modern 
machines. 

Unlimited designs 
producing blister stitches and 
grenadine combinations, blister 
and jacquard, interlock and welt 
stitch, result from new rib body 
machines, and unlimited striping 
patterns can be made on machines 
as shown in Fig. 4. 

This article has been effected 
in a large measure through illus- 
trations because 50 years ago there 
just weren't the machines in- 
vented, developed, perfected, and 
available that we illustrate and 
accept as a matter of fact today. 


and colors 


Fig. 3 (left). An old model plain shirt machine. It 
is a 24-inch machine with only 12 feeds. 


Fig. 4 (below). A modern 24-inch, 32 feed, auto- 


matic striper sinker top machine. 


Machine is 


equipped with design wheels and split cams for 
welt and knit on all feeds, take-up on top of base, 
individual motor drive and electric stop motion. 
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The 
Vacation Fund 
‘= Owes $700 to the 
a» New House Fund 


Jim and Lottie have a budget. You 
can’t say they ‘live on’ a budget because 
the budget doesn’t work. 


It figures out perfectly on paper 
so much for food, so much for rent, so 
much toward the down-payment on a new 
house, so much for entertainment, and 
so on. 

“But,” says Lottie, “something is 
always coming up—a chance to go to 
the seashore, a party that we can't afford 
to miss. The vacation tund is always in 
debt to the new house tund.” 

They laugh about it and say “After 
all it’s our money,’ but sometimes they 
feel a little guilty .. . and wonder what 
they will do for cash when they decide 
they really must buy a new house. 


Take a look at your last Financial Statement. 
Do you really have the money that you charged 
off for Depreciation in the past years? Is it part 
of your “current” assets ...or is it earmarked 
as a separate fund under “fixed” assets? 

Write today on your business stationery for 
your copy of “Good Housekeeping in Business” 
—a pamphlet which presents what we believe to 
be a logical basis for handling depreciation 
money. We will be glad to send it to you. 


TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS 


READING, PENNA. 





SPRING-BEARD NEEDLE 


For Full Fashioned and Warp Kuttting 


Every dimension in Textile Spring- 
Beard Needles is checked electronically 
to give you needles that are identical — 
identical in every detail from butt te 
beard, identical in performance. 

When you see Textile Needles in 
your knitting bar—each needle exactly 
the same as the needle that comes before 
it and the needle that comes after it— 
it’s like watching the honor company on 
dress parade at West Point. 

You get this precision in Textile 
Needles as the result of the most exact- 
ing tests ever devised for the control of 


production in needle manufacture. 


TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS 


Reading, Penna. 
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590 Years of Progress in 





Knit Underwear Industry 


By ROY A. CHENEY 


President, Underwear Institute 


ALMOST 100 years ago, in 1850, 

the first power knitting ma- 
chine for underwear began opera- 
tions in this country in Cohoes, 
New York. Other plants sprang up 
and soon flooded the market with 
goods so that it became the cus- 
tom to shut the plants down for 
several months each winter. As it 
has several times since, the govern- 
ment stimulated the industry dur- 
ing the Civil War with large pur- 
chases of heavyweight garments 
for the army. This association, the 
Underwear Institute, was founded 
in December 1865. 


Growth of Industry. At the turn 
of the century Cohoes was well 
established as the knit underwear 
center of the country. In 1898 mills 
in the United States numbered 
372, of which 87 per cent were 
located in New England and the 
Middle Atlantic States. The growth 
of the industry was steady, reach- 
ing a peak of approximately 450 
plants between 1915 and 1923 
when a shift in location from the 
North to the South was already 
well under way. 

The number of plants declined 
rather rapidly after 1923, falling to 
about 245 in 1937 and has re- 
mained fairly steady. One contrib- 
uting factor to the decline in num- 
ber of plants was the growth of a 
dozen or more mass producing 
mills. Since the end of World War 
It a sprinkling of new plants has 





started up throughout the country, 
especially those making polo and 
T-shirts. 

The number of knitting mills 
producing knit underwear, night- 
wear, and polo shirts increased 
to 275 in 1946 and at the beginning 
of 1948 to 302. The decline of the 
knit underwear industry in New 
England and New York State and 
the expansion in the South over 
the 50-year period is illustrated in 
Table 1. 

In the early days production was 
almost entirely two-piece gar- 
ments of flat knit fabric. In 1884 
cloth made on latch needle rib 
machines began to displace the 
bulky flat knit garments. Spring 
needle rib fabric made its ap- 
pearance in the 1890's and rapidly 


Underwear industry antici- 

pated and met its obliga- 

tions to the public and gov- 
ernment. 


gained popularity because of its 
quality of retaining elasticity after 
repeated washings and wearings. 
Today there are many different 
types of fabric—plain and fancy 
rib, fine gauge balbriggan, inter- 
lock, and warp knit. Various fibers 
and blends of yarn are used— 
combed, carded, and mercerized 
cotton: wool, merino, and worsted; 
rayon, nylon, silk, etc.; and mix- 
tures. 

Basic styles in knit underwear 
because of the very nature of the 
garment do not change radically. 
However, there is one trend that 
has always been present with the 
consumer and that is to wear un- 
lighter in weight, less 
bulky, in smaller pieces, with less 
body covering. In the face of this 


derwear 
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TABLE I - Location of Knitting Mills Making Knit Underwear and 
Nightwear 
(Figures indicate number of mills) 
Year Year Year Year 
1898 1948 1898 1948 
Alabama l 7 New Hampshire .............. fs) 2 
California 3 0 NOW JOTSCY  ~nccecccssccsseeese-: ey 4 
Colorado ..... 0 l New York 164 39 
Connecticut 18 3 North Carolina ................. 3 13 
Delaware 3 0 Ohio ...... — 3 
Georgia 4 8 Pennsylvania . 78 85 
Idaho l 0 Rhode Island 5 l 
Illinois 4 6 South Carolina .................. 0 l 
a 2 3 Tennessee 0 11 
Maryland 2 l Texas 0 l 
Massachusetts 30 14 Utah 3 4 
Michigan 9 4 Vermont ..... 10 2 
Minnesota 2 3 Virginia 8 10 
Missouri 0 1 Wisconsin 5 5 
TOTAL 372 232 
275 
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STANDARD CHEMICALS for the Textile Industry 


Anti-Static Agent 
Boil-Off Assistants 
Degumming Agents 
Detergents 

Coning Oil for Nylon 
Coning Oil for Rayon 


Delustrants 


Dye Fixing 


Dyeing Assistants and 
Penetrators 


Dye Retarding Agents . 
Emulsifying Agents 


Finishing and Weighting 
Compounds ei 


Scrooping Agents 
Size 


Staple Fiber Oils 


Softeners . 


Splashproofing and 


Waterproofing Agents .. 


Stantex No. 629 

Pyrotex No. 121 

Detersol 

Turpenol 

Stantex NSP No. 125 and 
No. 127 . ab 

Stantex Coning Oil 


Duller No. 1110 
Dulstan 


Solidina 


Pyrotex 
Dyeing Oil 


Retardine 
Emulsifier Base 


Voile Finish 
Non-Slip Finish 


| Weighter Finish 


Standafin No. 109 
Guminol 


Gum Filler 


Standafin No. 77: R-10. * 


Scroop Oil 
Rayon Size 


Stantex No. 3005 
Stantex No. 3006 


Standapol Oils 
Stanteosine 
Tallofin 

Rubinol 

Wax Cream 


Stantex Splashproof 
Stantex Waterproofing 


- Soft body, rayons, acetates and spuns 


Static Inhibitor 

Sulfonated Condensation product 
Soap and buffer salts 

Soap and solvents 

Nylon coning oil 

Rayon coning oil 


Colloidalized pigment, light shades 
Colloidalized pigment, dark shades 


Alkyl aromatic addition compound 


Sulfonated condensation product 
Sulfonated oils and solvents 


Special mix for vat colors 
Specially treated sulfonated oils and fats 


Full, firm body finish 

Rayon and acetate satins 

Gums and weighters for acetates and rayons 
Spun rayon 

Weighter for rayons, acetates and spuns 


IDI ORIN BOI OOOO EO - A — 
> Staten Maen ow ¥ aren 


Permanent finish 


a ten 


Special sulfonated and saponified oils 
Blend of wax and gums 


Finishing oil for raw stock dyeing of staple 
fiber 


High sulfonated vegetable oils 


. Cation active softener 


Sulfonated tallow 


| Sulfonated coconut oil 


Blend of softening waxes 


Colloidal waxes and metal salt dispersion 


. Colloidal waxes and meta! salt dispersion 


STANDARD CHEMICAI, 








PRODUCTS, Inc. 


1301 JEFFERSON STREET, HOBOKEN, NEW JERSEY 


PATERSON, N. J. 
SACRAMENTO, CAL. 


HIGH POINT, N. C. 
Per, lelelc) Wants. |. s 


LEAKSVILLE, N. C. 
PROVIDENCE, R&. |}. 
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trend, the industry has survived 
only by using applied research, 
striving to improve—the fabric, 
the cut, the fit, sizing and finish- 
ing; and by expanding its produc- 
tion to include allied garments 
which may be made on underwear 
machinery. 

When the unionsuit was intro- 
duced it had a rapid growth; it 
then fitted better than the two- 
piece garments; there was no 
double thickness through the mid- 
dle of the body, and outer clothes 
set better with less bulk under- 
neath. Then, as our living condi- 
tions improved with more evenly 
heated homes, schools, offices and 
factories, the demand arose for 
lighter garments. 

The industry met this demand 
with sleeveless athletic shirts and 
a knee length drawer made either 
of woven or knitted fabric for 
men and boys, and a vest and 
bloomer or panty for women and 
girls. In 1934-35 the supporter 
type briefs and drawers for men 
were developed, following the in- 
troduction of the snug-fitting tuck- 
stitch and woolies garments for 
women and girls. 


Demand for T-Shirt. The only 
exception to the consumer demand 
for lighter underwear came about 
as a result of World War II. Some 
regulation service shirts are quar- 
ter-sleeve garments similar to the 
T-shirt. Young men became ac- 
customed to this type of shirt, 
liked the comfort of its extra pro- 
tection from perspiration and be- 
cause it could be worn either with 
or without an outer shirt for 
sports or work. It will be interest- 
ing to see to what extent this gar- 
ment replaces the sleeveless ath- 
letic shirt over the next few years. 

The forerunner of the present 
polo or T-shirt was a knitted work- 
shirt first introduced by the under- 
wear industry about 50 years ago. 
The polo shirt proper was intro- 
duced about 30 years ago. Some 
underwear industry executives 
claim to have witnessed the use 
of the polo shirt in England and 
brought the idea back to manu- 
facturers in this country where 
the garments jumped into unusual 
popularity in 1934-35. More re- 
cently many outerwear manufac- 
turers as well as cut-and-sew es- 


tablishments have gone into the 
manufacture of these shirts be- 
cause of their immense popularity 
for all ages. In fact, much of 
the new knitting equipment that 
has been installed since the war 
has been for the manufacture of 
fabric for the so-called polo shirts. 

The true polo shirt is a knitted 
shirt with a collar and an opening 
part way down the front. The T- 
shirt is a crew neck garment 
usually plain white or with colored 
trim around the neck and sleeves; 
the Basque shirt is a T-shirt with 
stripes. 





Mr. Cheney. 


Knit Underwear Mills of Two 
Types. Underwear mills equipped 
with knitting machinery are, as 
a rule, located in small towns, 
whereas the typical garment in- 


dustries are predominantly con- 
centrated in and around large 
metropolitan centers. A_ study 
made by the Institute in 1924 


brought out the fact that 59 per 
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cent of industry mills were located 
in towns with a population of less 
than 100,000, 22 per cent being in 
towns of less than 5,000 inhabit- 
ants. 

There are two entirely different 
types of establishments making 
knit underwear; the first, known 
as full-process mills, are equipped 
with knitting machinery and either 
buy or spin yarn, knit the fabric, 
and perform all operations along 
to the finished garment. In addi- 
tion to some 200 mills of this type 
in the industry at the beginning of 
1948, there were also more than 
250 cut-and-sew mills. As the name 
implies, these are establishments 
which own no knitting machinery 
but purchase knit fabric and cut 
and sew the garments. This de- 
parture from the fundamental mill 
organization of the industry came 
about with the introduction of 


knit rayon for underwear about 
1925. 


Rayon Introduced Style. The 
manufacture of knit cotton-wool 
underwear until necent years has 
been entirely a full process busi- 
ness. With the use of rayon and 
the opportunity for the promotion 
of knit underwear on a style basis 
for almost the first time in its 
history, many small plants spring 
up with only cutting and sewing 
equipment. This type of establish- 
ment for the most part is located 
in metropolitan centers and in 
many instances produces under- 
wear of woven fabrics in addition 
to knit. 

One of the chief factors in this 
separation of knitting from the 
finishing of garments was perhaps 
due to the fact that some of the 
large rayon yarn producers inte- 
grated into the fabric knitting 
business. There are some full 
process rayon underwear mills, 
both circular and warp knit, 





TABLE 2 - Production of Knit Cotton/Wool Underwear 





Two Piece Garments 
Unionsuits 











1899 1946 
15,873,700 dz. 36,433,000 dz. 
986,855 3,355,000 
16,860,555 dz. 39,788,000 dz. 
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1918 - 1948 


T HIRTY YEARS of close association with the Textile industry has meant 
much to us—yet more to you. From the simple one story building of 1918, 
the organization that was the Henderson Foundry and Machine Company | 
has grown in and with the textile industry to its present modern plant— | 
100,000 square feet, the business home of over 400 competent craftsmen . 
and engineers. As a part of this 30 years of advancement, Henderson joined 
with Southern States Equipment Corporation to provide for your use the 
most modern and complete electro-mechanical engineering and manvu- 
| facturing service in the South. In both design and manufacture of textile 
parts, the experience of Southern States textile engineers and foundry 
specialists, plus their close association with your business, is maintaining 
the Henderson high standard of quality and is making “Southern States” 
the foremost name in the field of textile machine parts. 











Meise £5 
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Southern States 
HOME OFFICE AND FACTORY 








Equipment Corp. 


HAMPTON, GEORGIA 
HENDERSON FOUNDRY & MACHINE COMPANY DIVISION 


| Largest Wanulacturer aK Cast - “/00th aud Zig “/ 00th Gears ta the South 
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TABLE 3 - 
Underwear 


Production of Knit 
& Nightwear, all 
Fibers 


1946 Production 
in Dozens 





Men’s Garments 17,917,000 
Women’s Garments 22,464,000 
Boys’ Garments ........ 3,245,000 
Children’s Garments’ 7,784,000 
Infant’s Garments ..... 7,886,000 





99,296,000 











accounting for about 20 per cent of 
the production, but the bulk is 
made by cut-and-sew mills. 

Since its introduction as a knit 
underwear fiber, rayon has been 
used mainly for women’s and 
children’s garments, resulting in 
a sacrifice of business on the part 
of manufacturers of women’s 
knit cotton underwear. In 1946, 58 
per cent of knit underwear made 
for women was of rayon. A com- 
parison of the total production 
figures for the 50-year period are 
interesting. (See Table 2, page 277). 

A further breakdown by classes 
of wearers for 1946 is shown in 
Table 3. 


Raw Material Consumed and 
Value of Shipments. In 1946 the 
industry consumed a total of 
141,161,000 pounds of yarn and 
42,997,000 pounds of purchased 
knit fabric. The fiber breakdown 
on this is shown in Table 4. 


Employee Earnings and Com- 
pany Profits. The knit underwear 
industry is an essential industry 
and offers congenial, light, and 
clean work to its employees who 
are mainly women and girls. Chart 
A indicates clearly that the indus- 
try has more than kept pace with 
the cost of living. Chart B is 
evidence of the rise in cost of raw 
material and labor with the result- 
ing increase in the price of the 
finished product. (See page 281 for 
charts.) 

Unfortunately, wage and hour 
data for 1899 are not available. In 
1914 the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics made a study of 40 knit under- 
wear mills, the results of which 


are given in Table 6, with com- 
parable data from an Underwear 
Institute study made in 1946. In 
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1914 the weekly hours for females 
were 54 and for males 55. In 1946 
the scheduled hours per week for 
the majority of mills were 40. 


Profit Ratios. The history of 
profit ratios in the knit underwear 
industry, according to a _ study 
made by Dun and Bradstreet 
for the years 1918-44 inclusive, 1s 
one of change; seldom was the 
trend continued in one direction 
either up or down for more than 
two years. The only exception, so 
far as profits after taxes were con- 
cerned, was during the long de- 
cline from 1927 to 1932. During 
the period in the study—1918 to 





TABLE 4 - Materials Consumed 
in the Knit Underwear Industry 
During 1946 


(Thousands of pounds) 
Year 1946 





Yarn Consumed — Total 141,161 























All Cotton 121,914 
All Rayon 7,954 
All Wool 978 
Cotton - Wool Mixtures 9,582 
Other Mixtures ................... 733 
Purchased Fabric - Total 42,997 
All Cotton 14,779 
All Rayon 27,348 
All Other 870 














1944—for the companies surveyed, 
the average ratios of aggregate 
profits to aggregate sales were 
about 4.1 per cent after taxes. 
The yearly figures ranged from a 
profit of 8.2 per cent in 1927 to a 
loss of 4.2 per cent in 1932. 


The Industry in Wartime. Kni« 
underwear is a prime requirement 
for the soldier and sailor. There- 
fore, the industry is as essential 
in war as in peacetime. During 
the last war the industry produced 
more than 686,800,000 garments 
for all branches of the services and 
many additional thousands of 
garments for war relief. All of this 
vast production was in voluntary 
cooperation with the government 
as none of the industry's equip- 
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ment was frozen at any time dur- 
ing the conflict. The record of the 
industry and of the Underwear 
Institute can be best described in 
the words of Brigadier General 
Roland Walsh, then Commanding 
General of the Philadelphia Army 
Quartermaster Depot, at the War 
Conference of the Institute in 
Philadelphia in 1944: 


“'The Underwear Institute! em- 
phasized the importance of manufac- 
turers becoming interested in army 
requirements during the period of the 
national emergency, before our coun- 
try got into the war. With unusual 
foresight your Institute made ar- 
rangements for contractors who were 
familiar with the construction of 
army underwear to open their plants 
to other interested manufacturers and 
actually give instructions in produc- 
tion methods to firms which had been 
their keen competitors in the civilian 
field. 

“As a matter of fact, the under- 
wear industry has always been ag- 
gressive in handling army require- 
ments. It. has frequently taken the 
initiative, working out solutions to 
specific problems before they be- 
came acute. It was recognized at 
the outset that army requirements 
called for underwear of a different 
type than that produced by the ma- 
jority of firms during prewar years. 
Your industry put its shoulder to the 
wheel, brought out of storage ma- 
chines that had lain idle for years, 
re-equipped them, and established 
production lines involving types of 
sewing which differed materially 
from those customarily used for ci- 
vilian goods. Many mills whose out- 
put had been confined exclusively, 
or almost exclusively, to children’s 
and women’s underwear, willingly 
made such readjustments as were 
required to produce army under- 
wear.” 


Improvement cf Product. The 
progressive element of the indus- 
try is ever on the alert to improve 
products and to develop new 





TABLE 5 - Value of Net Ship- 
ments in the Knit Underwear 
Industry During 1946 




















Total $289,555,000 
New York & New Jersey 91,628,000 
Pennsylvania ... 73,903,000 
South 92,605,000 
Middle West 44,417,000 
New England 22,916,000 
Far West 4,086,000 
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Superior performance on Van 
Vlaanderen and all other makes. 


You can now get these superior double sateen face decater blankets without waiting months for deliv 
ery. We now stock them in 52, 56 and 72 inch widths and in lengths from 400 to 1000 yards. 


This is the new improved blanket developed over a period of many years from our long experience in 
manufacturing decating machines. It gives longer service—up to 20°94, more—and better quality work, 
both on Van Vlaanderen and on other decating machines. Now being used on hundreds of machines. 


The blanket you use can affect the production of your decating machine—its porosity is important. We 
periodically test the porosity of Van Vlaanderen Blankets so you will get better production. 


Send for a sample of this blanket. You will recognize its quality and performance. Telephone, telegraph, 
or write now. 
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features to increase sales. Many 
mills maintain their own research 
and development departments; 
mills also retain fashion experts 
and stylists. Style is not too much 
a factor in the staple knit cotton- 
wool garments, but style is a de- 
cided factor in rayon garments, 
especially warp knit or tricot. Un- 
derwear and nightwear of warp 
knit fabric are now as daintily 
trimmed and delicately tinted as 
the finest woven garments. The 
warp knit branch of the industry 
has had a phenomenal growth in 
recent years, and the use of nylon 
yarn opens up wide possibilities 
for the future. 

Next to shrinkage, perhaps the 
merchandising problem most vex- 
ing to knit underwear manufac- 
turers ls proper size measurements 
and identification. The Underwear 
Institute many years ago, in co- 
operation with the National Bu- 
reau of Standards, developed and 
promoted standard sizes for all 
the basic styles of knit underwear. 

The procedure in this under- 
taking was to obtain the prevalent 
dimensions and methods of meas- 
uring used by all producers and 
then to develop these figures into 


CHART A. (Referred to on page 279). 
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TABLE 6 - Comparison of Operational Average Hourly Earnings 
in Knit Underwear Mills 
1914 1946 
Av. Rate Av. Hrly. 
Per Hour Earnings 
Male 
ES a a a! $ .951 (male and female 
SAL EN La ee — 1.046 
RSS ile ae ci 207 878 (male and female) 
Female 
Wind ...... i a ai - 158 938 ‘male and female 
a SA REE ar a Os SR EAS 147 939 
na Ce .......... Pee BRUNE OR 171 951 (male and female) 
EL ee iii. 176 885 
SE SSP Ne oe pales .199 862 
Inspect & Fold .... 147 854 








an average based on actual ex- 
perience. Using these averages 
as bases, proposed standard meas- 
urements were developed and pre- 
sented to the industry's Standardi- 
zation Committee for final con- 
sideration, together with garments 
modeled according to proposed 
measurements. 

The Bureau of Standards calied 
a conference of procucers, dls- 
tributors, and consumers of knit 
underwear and, when the proposcd 


standards had the 
these groups, they 
promulgated as official commercia! 
standards for the industry. 

The knit 
was among the first, if not tne 
first, of textile manufacturers to 
adopt standard sizes and 
urements for its products. 


approval oO! 


were tner 


underwear industry 


meas- 


The government project of siz- 
ing apparel in accordance with 
body measurements has been in- 


vestigated by the industry. In 


CHART B. (Referred to on page 279). 
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January of this year a conference 
of infants’ and children’s under- 
wear manufacturers was held, at 
which Mansfield Lonie of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards ex- 
plained this entire project of body 
measurements as it applies to knit 
underwear. When the majority of 
the manufacturers have signified 
their approval of the govern- 
ment’s studies on body measure- 
ments, the Institute’s standards 
will then be revised to conform. 


The Institute revises existing 
standards and develops new ones 
from time to time as the demand 
arises. Recently, standard mini- 
mum measurements on men’s and 
boys woven cotton athletic shorts 
were set up in cooperation with the 
Bureau of Standards. Currently, 
the Bureau is working on measure- 
ments for men’s knit rayon shirts 
and shorts. When these are com- 
pleted, the next garments to be 
standardized will probably be 
women’s knit rayon garments. 


Trade Practice Rules. Long be- 
fore Congress passed the Wool 
Production Labeling Act of 1939. 
the Underwear Institute, working 
with the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, developed trade _ practice 
rules requiring the accurate label- 
ing of part wool underwear. These 
rules required that the manufac- 
turer state within a specific tol- 
erance—3 per cent plus or minus— 
the wool content of the garment. 


Redman Shrink Process. Shrink- 
age is a real problem with knit 
underwear manufacturers. For this 
reason the industry lent a ready 
ear to a project outlined to them 
at the Institute’s annual meeting 
in Philadelphia in 1944. Frank 
Redman had patented a process for 


the shrinking of knit fabric by 
mechanical means. After investi- 
gation, the Institute’s Executive 


Committee decided the project had 
merit and that they should pro- 
ceed with its development. For 
this purpose a trusteeship known 
as the Trustees of the Redman 
Trust was created. Contributions 
were solicited, and after consider- 
able time and work on the part of 
various committees and the In- 
stitute’s staff, an experimental 
machine for shrinking knit fabric 


has now been built by Proctor 


& Schwartz and installed at the 
Spring City Bleach and Dye Works 
in Pennsylvania. 

Experimental runs which have 
gone through the machine are 
very satisfactory, and members of 
the Quartermaster General's Of- 
fice, the trustees, and their tech- 
nical committee are enthusiastic 
about the future of the process 
and what it will mean to the in- 
dustry. An open-house day at 
which all contributors to the fund 
were invited to view the process 
in operation was held recently. 
The industry feels that when the 
time comes that all knit fabric is 
‘“Redmanized,’ the problem of 
shrinkage will be licked. 

A Look to the Future. The un- 
derwear industry has been work- 
ing at capacity so far as labor 
and raw materials will permit 
since the end of the war to catch 
up with accumulated civilian de- 
mand. In spite of this, the majority 
of knit underwear production is 
still on an allotment basis. Al- 
though prices are up, they are not 
exhorbitant in relation to increases 
in wages and raw materials (See 
Chart B). With the tremendous 
birth rate of the last few years, 
manufacturers of infants’ and 
children’s garments can look for- 


KNIT UNDERWEAR INDUSTRY 





ward to good business for many 
years to come. 

Circular knit rayon garments 
have usually found a ready market 
because they le in the popular 
price field. The use of nylon yarn 
in warp knit garments and the 
adaptability of this type of fabric 
to high style bids well for the fu- 
ture of this branch of the industry. 

As for staple knit cotton-wool 
garments, nothing has yet been 
discovered to equal them for com- 
fort and durability. Knit under- 
garments are comfortable because 
of their elasticity. This provides 
a snug fitting undergarment that 
gives under strain. Knit fabrics are 
durable because they give without 
breaking the threads. The gar- 
ments provide long wear because 
the fabric stands up under fric- 
tion and the seams do not pull 
out. Knit fabrics are healthful for 
underwear because the tiny air 
spaces permit the body to breathe 
and allow moisture to evaporate. 
Knit fabrics are practical because 
they are easily washed and do not 
require ironing. 

The market for the industry's 
products is greater than ever be- 
fore. Manufacturers offering qual- 
ity garments at a fair price can 
look with confidence to the future. 
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The Quality of Boger and 
Crawford knitting yarn is 
guaranteed — the highest 
tribute we can pay it. 
Signed . , , : ; 
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We emphasize packing because of the impor- 
tance of yarn reaching you in perfect condition 
at the time you want it! Boger and Crawford 
Vitamin ‘‘O” yarn is individually wrapped with 
a protective covering of paper, then it is inserted 
carefully in uniform rows in sturdy wood boxes, 
strong and durable enough to be shipped all over 
the world. Indeed, it is supplied to textile mills 
practically everywhere. 


This packing assures you that your order of 
Boger and Crawford yarn will come intact— 
necessitating no delay by having to re-order. From 
Boger and Crawford—to you; sure and quick! 


Specify Boger and Crawford Vitamin ‘‘Q”’ yarn 
for Quality products. 





UTICA, N. Y. 
BOGER CITY, N. C. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. BOSTON, MASS. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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20 Years of Progress in the 








Knitted Outerwear Industry 


THE KNITTED outerwear indus- 

try is an outgrowth of the 
hosiery and knitted underwear 
trades. As such, it is of more re- 
cent origin. Its history is a history 
of the manufacture of those knit- 
ted articles which, like sweaters, 
swimsuits, and infants’ wear, were 
first minor derivatives from the 
knitting arts regarded as novelties 
and more frequently called, “fancy 
knitgoods.”’ 

As a business of noteworthy 
proportions, the knitted outerwear 
industry found its origin when 
public taste and interest in such 
items made it necessary to class 
them no longer as specialties, but 
as regular staple products of 
trade. 


History of Development. In the 
main, the early products of knitted 
outerwear — the specialties — ap- 
pear to have been of two kinds: 
athletic specialties, such as ath- 
letic shirts, trunks, and sweaters: 
and knitted tights for use by the- 
atrical troupers and chorines. 

Knitted garments were found 
especially valuable for athletic use 
because of their elasticity and com- 
fort. And, of course, knitting 
served the chorus girl of those days 
because she could comply with the 
legal requirements of public mod- 
esty by clothing her “limbs” in 
silk tights without having her 
snug-fitting silk mesh reveal un- 
sightly wrinkles. 

Such, strange to say, were the 
humble beginnings of the branch 
of the knitting industry which, in 
1946, produced a total volume of 
approximately $365,000,000 worth 
of goods. Thus, origins go back 
to the last few decades of the past 
century. The sweater was not yet 


By SIDNEY 8S. KORZENIK 
Executive Director and Counsel 
National Knitted Outerwear Association 


Knitted outerwear, a 700-mill industry which 
had more than 365 million dollar business in 
1946. A good customer of the yarn _ mills. 


an article of ordinary apparel out- 
side of its athletic setting; and 
athletics, of course, in those days 
were indulged in neither so com- 
monly, nor by so many people as 
they are today. 

The sweater, as its name implies, 
was used principally by the 
doughty bearded and moustached 
athletes of the day. These gar- 
ments were of two kinds, light and 
heavy, the former being worn 
frequently during the activity and 
the latter being donned after the 
period of exertion in order to stave 
off a chill from the _ perspiring 
wearer. 

Nor were bathing suits articles 
of such wide prevalence as they 
are today; for bathing at the 
beaches was not so common. 

Beginning thus, a complete his- 
tory of the knitted outerwear in- 
dustry must coasist of the histories 
of the several articles produced by 
knitted outerwear manufacturers. 
It would have to trace them from 
their slow beginnings, through the 
days of their popularity and down 
to their disappearance, when they 
are swept away by the fickle hands 
of style. Our story is therefore 
concerned in part with the chang- 
ing of tastes of the times, and how 
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knitgoods manufacturers pleased 
them. It deals, to an extent, with 
the fads and fancies of the chang- 
ing decades. 


Cardigan. About the year 1897 
a heavily knitted and reinforced 


jacket known as the cardigan 
came into prominence and en- 


joyed fair popularity for several 
succeeding years. It seems to have 
owed its popularity greatly to its 
extensive use by gold-seekers who 
were attracted to the Klondike re- 
sion about that time. It came to be 
used by many outdoor workers. 


It was constructed to allow easy 
movement and afford great 
warmth; and its durability was 


so famed that it often said 
that the use of the cardigan be- 
came ancestral and it could never 
wear out. 


Was 


Turtle-Neck. The slipover sweat- 
er with the snug turtle-neck was 
in extensive the 
lege youth of the country. It ba- 
came especially popular when b!- 
cycle-riding was a most fashion- 
able outdoor sport, and it was 
worn by female as well as male 
pedalers. This type of sweater be- 
came the proper mode for all 
bicyclists. As good memories will 


use among col- 
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NEW LUXURY 
METALLIC YARN 


Our association with the "best teacher of all’ be- 
gan when hard chromium plating first entered the 
industrial picture. 








® ABSOLUTELY NON-TARNISHABLE— 
Today, the endorsement of our services by such retains brilliance forever when instructions are prop- 
outstanding textile firms as Universal Winding, erly followed. 
Whitin Machine Works, Foster Machine Co., H & B ® ODORLESS-—no unpleasant metal or tarnish 
American Machine, Mossberg Pressed Steel, and 7 odors can occur. 
many others, is a tribute to the lessons we have 7 © EASY TO LAUNDER AND DRYCLEAN 
learned. —by the same methods used for rayon. 
Our plant facilities and our equipment progress . @ SOFT AND PLIABLE-in finished fabric 


have kept steady pace with our ability to solve old Lurex has good hand—is not harsh or abrasive. 


and new hard chromium plating problems through- . © LIGHT IN WEIGHT- provides metal luxury 
out the years. : look without customary weight. 


The best way we can demonstrate our value to a pare 

: whe ; These glamorous gold, silver and copper yarns 
you is to WALHARD finish a trial lot of your tex- can be used and sold with confidence. Lurex over- 
tile machine parts for protection against wear and comes all of the limitations that formerly re- 


corrosion. Send us your parts today! stricted the use of metal in wide loom fabrics. 
Designers can now add to their color palettes 


lo» the ageless rich tones of metal to create appealing 
and practical fabrics. 
ld Lurex is available to qualified mills by itself 
@ and in a wide variety of core yarns and twists. It 
can be woven or knitted with all natural and syn- 
————_ } thetic fibres. 


INSTRUCTION TAGS 
Assure customers that your fabrics contain non-tarnish- 
able and launderable Lurex. Ask for identification and 
instruction tags for use by end product manufacturers. 























THE LEADING TEXTILE HARD CHROMIUM PLATERS 
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The Metallic Yarn That Never Tarnishes 


For further information write 
an The Dobeckmun Company, Yarn Division, Cleveland 1, Ohio 


New York Office and Show Room 250 West 57th Street. 
78 NORTH AVENUE ATTLEBORO, MASSACHUSETTS 
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recall, bicycle clubs were formed 
everywhere, and it was a common 
sight to see groups of men and 
women donned in such slipovers 
scorching the roads on their his- 
toric two-wheelers. But it must 
be borne in mind that the sweater 
in the main was still an article of 
athletic or general outdoor use. 


Ladies’ Sweaters. A great chang? 
shook the industry when the idea 
of knitting fancy sweaters was 
first applied to women’s appare! 
in the opening years of the cen- 
tury. Once introduced, the ladies’ 
sweater became so popular that 
it provided a great stimulus to pro- 
duction in the knitted outerwear 
industry. Generally, the women’s 
sweater was constructed in the 
same style as the modern golf 
coat. Some of them, however, were 
of the slipover variety, being open 
or buttoned along the shoulder. 
The knits were mostly fancy. 

By 1910 the sweater reached a 
height of unprecedented popular- 
ity. Indeed, it might be said that 
the shaker sweater lent the real 
impetus to large scale production 
in the industry. 


Bathing Suits. One of the great- 
est changes affecting any article 
in the knitted outerwear industry 
occurred in the design and manu- 
facture of bathing suits. In the 
early stages of the industry, men’s 
suits were of a sort that appear 
quite ludicrous to us today. We 
are merely enjoying the laughter 
of the “next” generation. But in 
days of 1890 the dandies disported 
themselves in the surf clad in 
trunks which terminated not much 
above their ankles, and a shirt 
which not only buttoned up to the 
neck but had quarter sleeves. 

The type of knitted fabric used 
was so unfortunate as to allow for 
such an absorption of water that 
the suit was uncomfortably heavy 
when the swimmer trudged out of 
the water. 

Before 1890, flannel was the 
material chiefly used in women’s 
bathing suits, and the designs were 
of the utmost simplicity. In 1896 
mohair was introduced for use in 
women’s suits, and gradually it 
replaced flannel and_ hickory 
stripes for men’s suits, although 
these two fabrics were still sold. 
In the early years of the new cen- 
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A. C. LAWRENCE LEATHER COMPANY, 
Peabody, Massachusetts 
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—When It Comes to Machinery... 
It's Smart to "CONTACT COMER" 
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From opening to finishing—Comer is qualified to 


help solve your machinery problems. 


With contacts in all the world’s important textile 
centers, Comer can quickly supply your needs for addi- 
tional machinery. In addition, if you have excess ma- 
chinery which you wish to dispose of, Comer knows 
who wants to buy. 


So, buying or selling, it pays to contact Comer. 


Call, wire or write today. 
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i Cable Address: 
COMACH 


308 Ivy Street, N. E. — Atlanta, Georgia, U.S.A. 





tury, the use of mohair, taffeta, 
and other lightweight fabrics 
ushered in an era of changing 
styles to correspond in some de- 
gree with the prevailing styles in 
street garments. 

It was a great victory of fashion 
over utility when the predominat- 
ing features of the dashing swim- 
ming suit came to be the narrow 
waist and the huge puffed sleeves. 

By 1907 the use of jersey was 
sufficiently widespread to lead 
bathing suit manufacturers to de- 
vote plants to such production. 
Knitted tights supplanted the old 
cumbersome bloomer. At first the 
knitted suit was used as an under- 
garment. But the predilection 
toward entirely knitted suits grew 
stronger. By 1910 there was an 
appreciable demand for the one 
piece bathing suit with the at- 
tached skirt. This style has en- 
joyed popular election by men and 
women since then. 

Industry Growth, World War I. 
It was during the years of the 
First World War that the knitted 
outerwear industry saw its great- 
est growth. With the need of slip- 
over sweaters and wristlests for 
the ‘“doughboys,’ knitwear  be- 
came more popular than ever and. 
at the close of the war, particu- 
larly with the increased interest 
displayed everywhere throughout 
the country in outdoor sports, was 
found to have achieved an accept- 
ed place in the nation‘s wardrobe. 


The importance of the industry 
was given recognition by the gov- 
ernment through the War Indus- 
tries Board; and it was early in 
1918 that the leaders of the indus- 
try banded together to form a 
federation of their various local 
trade associations that would be 
national in scope and would pro- 
vide a medium through which 
knitted outerwear men in all parts 
of the country could cooperate 
with the War Industries Board. 
Thus came into existence the Ns- 
tional Knitted Outerwear Associo- 
tion, which this year celebrated 
its 30th Anniversary at its annual 
convention in New York City. 

Size of Industry Today. The 
number of knitted outerwear mills 
in existence today total over 700. 
If in addition we number as mem- 
bers of the industry those firms 
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which purchase yarn and have 
goods made to their order, the 
total of firms in the industry is 
over 1,000—greater than the case 
of either hosiery or underwear, 
even though the volume of sales 
and the number of employees are 
not as great. They represent a 
wide diversity of types, ranging 
from small contractor shops to 
firms as large and as well known 
as the Jantzen Knitting Mills and 
the Catalina Knitting Mills. 

They produce a wide diversity 
of products which include varied 
types of sweaters for men, women, 
boys and girls and children and 
infants: knitted polo shirts, sweat- 
shirts, and other types of knitted 
shirts for these same age an 
sex groups; bathing suits and swim 
trunks made of both knitted an] 
woven material; knitted infants’ 
outerwear, other than sweaters. 
such as sacques, bootees, combi- 
nation sets, leggings, soakers, 
afghans, and other coverings: 
knitted headwear; knitted dresses 
and suits; a variety of knitted 
novelties such as neckties, shawls, 
scarfs, bed-jackets, footwarmers;: 
and knitted accessories such as 
anklets and wristlets. 

Sweaters Chief Item. Sweaters 
are the industry's chief item of 
manufacture, accounting for about 
02 per cent of the industry’s unit 
volume in 1946. Next in impor- 
tance are knitted polo and sweat 
shirts which represented 25 per 
cent of the industry's volume in 
1946. Production of knitted head- 
wear stands third, followed closely 
by bathing suits and swim trunks. 


In 1946, knitted headwear and 
bathing suits and swim trunks ac- 
counted for 9.7 and 9.0 per cent. 
respectively, of the industry’s unit 
volume. All other knitted items 
produced in the industry repre- 
sented the balance, or 3 per cent. 
of the industry’s unit output in 
1946. 


Of the total production of sweat- 
ers in 1946, women’s’ sweaters 
represented 35 per cent of the 
unit volume, men’s sweaters 26 
per cent, childrens and infants’ 
sweaters 25 per cent, and boys 
and girls sweaters 14 per cent. Of 
the aggregate unit volume of pole. 
sweat, and other knitted shirts pro- 
duced in 1946, men’s items ac- 
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SUMMERTIME... 
and the heat’s off! 


Steamaster — Models C, D, E and F will fur- 
nish just the right amount of horsepower for 
slasher room, dye room and other depart- 
ments requiring steam when full capacity of 
regular boilers is not needed. Maximum 
efficiency in any required h.p., FULLY AUTO- 
MATIC Steamaster means important savings 
in fuel and man-hours during Summer 
operation. 

























ANYTIME when there’s a need 
for auxiliary steam supply! 


If present steam generating equipment is inadequate; needs supple- 
menting with anything from 3'2 h.p. to 350 h.p., then Steamaster is 
the perfect solution. Easy to install, easy on 
the fuel and completely automatic. 


ALL THE TIME...for 
complete steam needs 
in units up to 350 h.p. 
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To replace your ENTIRE steam generating 
plant with Steamaster Automatic Boilers 
assures a dependable, economical steam 
supply requiring minimum maintenance, 
fuel and man-hours. Adaptoble to any 
type of fuel, Steamaster is National Board 
Approved and conforms to A.S.M.E. Code. 
For complete satisfaction for years to 
come—call Comer Company for complete 
details and an estimate by qualified 
steam engineers. 
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Call, write or wire today — 


COMER COMPANY 


A Division of Comer Machinery Co. 
308 Ivy Street, N. E., Atlanta Telephone CYpress 2505 
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Back of every great development in Textiles stands the Bobbin. 


Summer puts the accent on swim suits .. . drives spinning 
machines in America’s great mills to greater speeds on rayon, 
Nylon, and combination yarns. 


Give us stronger, faster Bobbins, says the mill man...and 
Cloverleaf-Freeland develops a new type of Bobbin engineered 
to meet any condition, designed to withstand any tension. 


This is one example of the development work done at 
Cloverleat-Freeland — developments that build great Bobbins. 


CLOVERLEAF-FREELAND Sun t . 


Honesdale, Pa. Hazleton, Pa. 
Southern Rep.: James T. Gordon, 1013 Woodside Building, Greenville, S. C. 
New England Rep.: R. F. Makepeace, 9 Rhode Island Ave., Warwick Neck, R. I. 


CLOVERLEAF-creeland 
8 BOBBINS 
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counted for 34 per cent, women’s 
9 per cent, boys’ and girls’ 20 per 
cent, and children’s and infants’ 
36 per cent. 

The breakdown of the total 
volume of bathing suits and swim 
trunks manufactured in 1946 
shows men’s trunks, made of both 
woven and knitted fabrics, ac- 
counted for 44 per cent of the unit 
volume; women’s bathing sults, 
both woven and knitted, 27 per 
cent, excluding 99,000 dozen suits 
made by women’s apparel manu- 
facturers; boys knitted suits and 
trunks, 7 per cent; girls’ bathing 
suits, both woven and knitted, 9 
per cent; and children’s knitted 
suits, 10 per cent. 


Customer for Yarn Mills. Yarn 
is the basic raw material of the 
knitted outerwear industry. In 
1946 the industry consumed 85.,- 
200,000 pounds of yarn of all 
types, and 12,800,000 pounds of 
purchased knitted fabric. Of the 
total amount of yarn consumed in 
the industry in 1946, 61% con- 
sisted of all wool, 27% of all cot- 
ton, 3% of rayon, and 6% were of 
all other types of yarns other than 
the principal fibers. 


Types of Establishments. There 
are four types of establishments 
in the knitted outerwear industry 
—the regular mill, the contractor 
or contractor mill, the contractor- 
employer or jobber, and the knit 
goods specialty wholesaler. 

The regular mill may be defined 
as an establishment which, using 
its own knitting, sewing, and 
finishing equipment, and utilizing 
its own yarn and other materials, 
manufactures any or all of the 
products of the industry for sale 
to either wholesalers or retailers. 

A contract mill is one which 
produces knitted outerwear in 
its own plant but with yarns and 
other materials owned by and con- 
signed to it by a contractor-em- 
ployer to whose order the goods 
are made. 

A contractor-employer is one 
who does not perform productive 
factory operations, but employs 
contractors to manufacture goods 
for him, supplying the contractor 
with the necessary raw materials— 
yarns, sewing thread, buttons, etc. 

A knit goods specialty whole- 
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...newly-developed Needle Bearing Top | nto Ww. 
Rolls improve quality, increase efficien- Less time out for piecing-up can be expected as one ) : 


result of the smooth anti-friction operation of Torring- 


cy and result in economy of operation. ton Middle Top Rolls equipped with Needle Bearings. 
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NEW TORRINGTON NEEDLE BEARING TOP ROLLS have 
been adopted as standard equipment in the middle row of 
the Saco-Lowell Shaw Controlled Draft System for roving 
and spinning frames. 
Among the outstanding advantages of these New Needle 
Bearing Top Rolls are: longer service life assured by the Ui 
high radial load capacity of the compact anti-friction 
Needle Bearings; bearing size permits use of large arbor for 
freedom from deflection; large oil reservoir insures efficient 
lubrication for long periods; design prevents oil leakage 
and accumulation of fly or lint between arbor and shell. Creibintiion dette veedy edagtebiity of Moodle 
Torrington Needle Bearings lend themselves readily to Bearings to compact design. Use of two precision 
’ d fal d ™ TI bearings per boss eliminates ‘rock,’ contributing | 
compact design and easy fabrication and assembly. They to uniform quality of roving or yarn. t 
have been time-tested in spinning, weaving, finishing, knit- 7: = 
. : - ’ Se: - : ; , 
ting and many other machinery applications. The anti-fric- | b: 
tion ease of operation reduces power input and produces ré 
' . 
better quality in the finished material. The specialized expe- ti 
rience of Torrington’s engineers is offered to help you adapt k 
these low-cost anti-friction bearings to your machinery. it 
THE TORRINGTON COMPANY ci 
‘Torrington, Conn. ° South Bend 21, Ind. u 
S | n 
District Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities ‘ : 
: v 
n 
TORRINGTON /, EARINGS i 
s 
t 
i 
NEEDLE « SPHERICAL ROLLER « STRAIGHT ROLLER « TAPERED ROLLER + BALL « NEEDLE ROLLERS i ‘ 




















saler is one who performs the 
traditional functions of a whole- 
saler without engaging in contract- 
employer operations. 


Location of Industry. The knit- 
ted outerwear industry is distrib- 
uted in 27 states with the chief 
centers of production located in 
New York City, Philadelphia, 
Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Mil- 
waukee, and Los Angeles. The 
largest number of mills are in the 
New York area, but most of these 
mills are small units. 

A tabulation of knitted outer- 
wear mill listings shows knitted 
outerwear plants located in the 
following states: Alabama, Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Connecticut, Illi- 
nois, Iowa, Maine, Massachusetts. 
Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, 
Missouri, New Hampshire, New 
Jersey, New York, North Carolina, 
Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, Tennessee, Texas, 
Utah, Virginia, Washington and 
Wisconsin. 

The following table presents the 
difference in the distribution of 
shipments by area: 




















Per Cent of : 

Area Total Shipments ; 

1946 : 
United States Total .............. 100.0 
New York 54.7 
Pennsylvania 14.2 
Middle West 11.2 
New England 9.0 
Far West 5.3 
New Jersey 3.1 
South 2.5 





The knitted outerwear industry — 


has a record of good financial sta- 


bility as compared to the other - 
An ac- | 
all types of ; 


ready-to-wear industries. 
tive demand for 
knitted outerwear during the prof- 


itable war years helped many of | 


the firms in the industry—espe- 
Clally the small regular and con- 
tractor mills—to achieve a great 
measure of financial stability. Ac- 


cording to Dun & Bradstreet, there 


were only 8 failures of knit goods 
manufacturefs during the 


Since 1944. 


Volume of Business. The follow- 
ing table shows the total volume 
of business done by the knitted 
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outerwear industry from 1923 to 
1946, excluding 1940 to 1945 for 
which years there are no figures 
available. 


Total Volume 



































Year of Business 
1923 $208,757,722. 
1925 ome 143,502,293. 
1927 125,940,923. 
1929 147,249,277. 
RR re PR SS a ee 111,572,648. 
Ee ie eee 92,547,108. 
SE ee 131,454,577. 
I ai 106,836,039. 
1939 104,190,757. 
1944 aiaet 308,600,000. 
1945 . 320,200,000. 
1946 365,900,000. 





These figures on dollar volume, 
however, do not tell the whole 
story, although in 1933 the dollar 
volume dropped to the lowest 
point in the foregoing record. It 
is significant to note that the unit 
volume of sweaters rose to an un- 
precedented high. Nearly 5 mil- 


KNITTED OUTERWEAR INDUSTRY 





lion dozen sweaters were turned 
out, more than in 1929 when prc- 
duction reached 4,800,000 sweat- 


ers, and far more than in any 
previous year. That so many 
sweaters should have been pro- 


duced at a time when production 
in most other items had seriously 
been curtailed, is an indication of 
how well entrenched is the position 
of the sweater in the wardrobe of 
the average consumer, particularly 
where budgets are modest and 
some curtailment of purchasing is 
made necessary by the turn’ of 
business conditions. 

The development of knitted 
outer apparel is still young and 
as even this brief review of the 
history of the industry will in- 
dicate, there is every reason to 
believe that the years ahead will 
see the industry’s ingenuity lead 
the way toward a greater growth 
than has been witnessed even up 
to now. 
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ALL WELDED STEEL CONSTRUCTION 


Replacing old wooden type 


MORE DURABLE — NO MORE LOOSE PINS 


Better Air Circulation—More Light Behind Looms 
Our Patented Adjustable Guide Bars 
With Either Brass Or Porcelain Eyelets 


EDWARD J. McBRIDE 


Adams Avenue & Leiper Street—Philadelphic, Pennsylvania—Phone Jefferson 5-8622 
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DARNELL CASTERS 





One Good Turn 
Deserves Another - PLUS! 


Every turn around the ring for any 





Dary Ring Traveler is a good turn. And 
you can be sure of many more — not 
just another. Dary Ring Travelers are 
processed for longer wear and smooth- 





er service in your spinning and twisting. 


Hardened, tempered and polished to 
the nth degree, Dary Ring Travelers 
make higher spindle speeds possible 
with every type and count yarn. 

There's a Dary traveler for every spin- | K E E P 
ning and twisting job, too. 


TURNING 


Do yourself a good turn. Go Dary. The 
friendly Dary Representative near you 


can tell you the whole story of Dary A ae 1) E A x N ] s C 


Dependability. Ask him to call on you. 











e Wearing parts carbonized and hardened 
e Maximum floor protection means savings 


cay THE DARY RING TRAVELER CO. + Will increase efficiency of employees 


e Made in any size for any type of use 





TAUNTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


PROCESSED jonn &. HumPHRies, BOX 843, GREENVILLE, S. €. WRITE FOR FREE MANUAL ‘ 


SYMBOL OF JOHN H. O'NEILL, BOX 720. ATLANTA. GA. 
SUPERIORITY H. REID LOCKMAN, BOX 515. SPARTANBURG. S. C. 





DARNELL CORP LTD. 60 WALKER ST. NEW YORK 13 NY 
LONG BEACH 4 CALIFORNIA 36 N CLINTON CHICAGO 6 TIl 
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20 Years of Progress in 





Textile Auxiliary Equipment 


By EIGHT WESTINGHOUSE ENGINEERS* 


THE ADVANCES in textile manu- 

facturing methods that have 
taken place since the turn of the 
present century are unquestion- 
ably as great, if not greater, than 
those made in all previous unre- 
corded and recorded history of the 
industry. This fact is especially 
significant when we realize that 
during the past fifty years relative- 
ly few fundamental changes have 
been made in the basic steps by 
which textile fibers are converted 
into cloth. 

A considerable part of the re- 
cent progress of the textile in- 
dustry has resulted from develop- 
ments and improvements of equip- 
ments which may be described as 
textile auxiliaries. These auxili- 
aries are equipments which are 
not engaged directly in the han- 
dling of textile fibers but which 
make modern production possible 
or which increase quality or quan- 
tity of product, reduce cost, or im- 
prove conditions of manufacture. 

A few of the auxiliary equip- 
ments that have contributed heavi- 
ly to the advancement of the tex- 
tile industry during the past five 
decades are: electric motors and 
controls, variable voltage direct- 
current motor drives, switchgear 
equipment, lighting equipment, ca- 





*This article authored by eight West- 
inghouse Electric Corporation spe- 
cialists: W. M. Emmons, P. C. Eppel- 
sheimer, M. A. Land, J. G. Stephen- 
son, B. D. Summers and W. W. Wilde- 
man, Atlanta, Ga., F. D. Snyder, Bos- 
ton, Mass., and A. T. Bacheler, East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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pacitors, stokers, and electronic 
devices. The following paragraphs 
are devoted to tracing the devel- 
opments of these equipments in the 
textile industry and, in some Cases, 
predicting the trend we may ex- 
pect to see in the future. 


Electric Motors. History. Before 
the turn of the century a majority 
of the textile manufacturing plants 
were located on the banks of riv- 
ers and small streams from which 
they derived their power. Hori- 
zontal and vertical waterwheels 
drove line shafts and counter 
shafts throughout the plant 
through ropes or flat belts. The 
plants located away from rivers 
used steam for power. Here, ropes 
and flat belt drives were used to 
transmit the power throughout the 
plant from the Corliss engines. 


As it turned out, water power, 


being vulnerable to _ seasonal 
changes, was not reliable enough 
to be a satisfactory means of pow- 
er for a textile plant. Therefore, 
between the years 1890 and 1900 a 
number of large electric motors 
were installed to supplement the 
waterwheel. Fortunately, these 
motors performed § satisfactorily, 
and from that point on the electric 
motor has been the prime mover 
of the textile industry. 

Motors supplied at that time 
ranged in size from 100 hp to 1000 
hp. They were designed for 2300- 
volt, 3-phase, 40- or 60-cycle elec- 
tric service, and being large, were 
slow speed type. 

Unfortunately, motor control de- 
velopment did not progress as rap- 
idly as the design and development 
of electric motors. As a result, con- 
siderable trouble was experienced 
with the control for these original 





electric industry. 





NO STORY of textile progress would be com- 

plete without the parallel story of prog- 
ress in auxiliary equipment. In one issue if is 
impossible to cover all such equipment and 
supplies, so the several items selected were 
electric motors and controls, variable voltage 
direct-current motor drives, switchgear equip- 
ment, lighting equipment, capacitors, stokers, 
and electronic devices. In addition to tracing 
the history and progress of this equipment as 
applied to textiles, the engineer-authors have 
given much valuable technical information. The 
story presented here indicates that progress in 
textiles is definitely interlocked with that of the 
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Laboratory tests and field tests 
in 8427 plants prove Damp- 
Tex resists common food acids 
and retains its gleaming porce- 
lain-smooth beauty for years. 
For extreme acid and alkali 
specify Damp-Tex No. 2. 


Impervious to 3% caustic so- 
lutions. Spray or brush to 
transform dingy, depressing 
interiors into sprightly. bright 
cheerfulness. For extreme al- 
kali and acid specify 
Damp-Tex No. 2. 


Pre-treated Damp-Tex method 
kills fungus, mold, mildew and 
bacteria. No flavor tainting 
odor. No shut downs Will not 
check, peel, sag, soften or fade. 
No brush marks. Comes in 
white and colors. 


Water soaked bricks, painted 
with Damp-Tex prove the film 
will not blister or break. 
Damp-Tex sticks to any wet or 
dry paintable surface, increas- 
ing visibility, efficiency, beauty 
— decreasing deterioration and 
depreciation through the years. 


NO RISK TRIAL OFFER 


Order up to 5 gallons each of Damp-Tex Enamel and Damp-Tex Acid 
and Alkali Proof Sealer and Undercoater @ 65.95 per gallon (10c extra 
per gal. if pretreated against fungus). Freight allowed 100 lbs. or more. 
Use 4th of purchase. If not satished, we will give you shipping instructions 
for balance and cancel charges. Write for prices on Damp-Tex No. 2. 





One. coat covers wood, metal, concrete, 
plaster and masonry. 
Coverage per gallon: 350 to 450 sq. ft. 


<A WET 
¥ SURFACE 


For extreme acid or 
alkali conditions, buy 


DAMP-TEX N° 2 
(Rubber Base) 


NIGHTMARE! 





motors. One reasonably successful 
approach to the problem of re- 
ducing the starting current re- 
quired was through the use of the 
wound secondary or slip ring type 
motors. 


At the turn of the century, pub- 
lic utilities were expanding rapid- 
ly. Thus, electric power was made 
available to the textile industry. 
Simultaneously, the demand for 
textile products was increasing by 
leaps and bounds. As a result the 
textile manufacturing industry was 
also expanding and, wherever 
available, electric power was used. 


Departmental Drives. A _ trend 
developed between the years 1903 
and 1912 that has carried over to 
this day. Instead of installing one 
large motor to drive the entire 
mill, it was soon discovered that 
a separate motor for each depart- 
ment in the mill was much more 
economical. This type of installa- 
tion went a long way toward 
showing mill management the real 
and fundamental advantages of 
electric motor drive. Inasmuch as 
textile mills are usually designed 
and built for balanced operation 
on one class of product, it is most 
desirable that the layout be flex- 
ible enough to permit overtime op- 
eration of the overloaded depart- 


AUXILIARY EQUIPMENT 


A modern weave room complete with an individual motor drive for 

each loom: flexible and rigid conduit wiring for lights and power; 

cool and efficient fluorescent lamps; and building of steel and con- 
crete construction. 


ment in order to bring about an 
overall production balance. By 
equipping mills with a motor for 
each department it was possible 


to do this easily without the neces- 
sity of operating the entire line 
shaft system when the production 
of one department was required. 


Typical weave room before introduction of fluorescent lighting. Note drop cord lighiling. 
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Opening Hooms Took First 
Small Motors. From the year 1895 
up through the year 1920 practi- 
cally all of the mills being operat- 
ed by private water-power stations 
or by steam engine drives installed 
direct-current 125-volt generators 
on their main line shafts to take 
care of their lighting requirements 
in and around the plant. Some of 
the steam driven mills had sep- 
arate four-valve engine-driven di- 
rect-current generator sets for this 
service. Since the opening room of 
a cotton mill is an isolated depart- 
ment, it is difficult to tie it up 
with a satisfactory line shaft drive. 
Therefore, at the suggestion of the 
electrical machinery manufactur- 
ers representatives, the mills made 
their first small motor installa- 
tions by placing direct-current mo- 
tors in their opening rooms, power 
for these being supplied from the 
125-volt direct-current lighting 
generators. These small d-c motors 
were also installed on isolated wa- 
ter pumps in and around the 
plants. 


Around 1902, small a-c poly- 
phase induction motors, ranging in 
size from 1 hp up, were being used 
throughout the textile industry 
with a fair degree of success. 
Among the many uses to which 
these a-c polyphase induction mo- 
tors were put, was that of driving 
looms, pickers, and cards. Unfor- 
tunately, these early individual 
motor applications, with the ex- 
ception of loom motors, were not 
successful as they did not stand 
up under the 80 per cent load fac- 
tor requirements of textile ma- 
chinery, due principally to the fact 
that the motor control available 
was not suitable for textile mill 
duty. 


Ceiling-Mounted Motors. Fol- 
lowing these early experiments, 
development of individual motor 
applications for the textile indus- 
try lay dormant for a period of ap- 
proximately ten years. During that 
period the only notable advance 
in the application of motors in the 
textile industry was the adoption 
of the practice of mounting the 
motors in an inverted position on 
the ceiling of the various depart- 
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ments of the mill. Departmental 
electrification by single motor 
units continued through the year 
1910, at which time the develop- 
ment of the ceiling-mounted two 
and four frame drive motor was 
started. Due to the moderate 
speeds at which spinning frames 
were operated, this development 
was principally on 10 hp, 4-pole, 
1800 rpm motors for two frame 
drives and 20 hp, 4 pole, 1800 rpm 
motors for four frame drives. 

The years 1912 to 1914 saw the 
successful development of the in- 
dividual loom motor applications, 
and individual drive was accepted 
as the proper method of driving 
looms by the principal loom manu- 
facturers as well as the forward 
looking textile mill executives. It 
is appropriate at this point to state 
that for many years, and up to the 
present date, new looms have been 
and are now sold based on a cal- 
culated production and quality of 
product only when equipped with 
suitable individual motors and mo- 
tor control. 

Following the outbreak of war in 
1914 the demand on the American 
textile industry doubled = and 
tripled almost over-night, and 
speed-up programs were instituted 
in an effort to meet the abnormal 
requirements for cotton and wool- 
en goods. It was soon discovered 


that the 10 and 20 hp motors ap- 
plied to spinning frames would not 
stand up under the increased serv- 
ice. By 1916 it had been deter- 
mined that spinning frame appli- 
cation required 15 hp, 6-pole, 1200 
rpm motors for two frame drive 
and a 25 hp, 6-pole, 1200 rpm mo- 
tor for a four frame drive. This 
development has remained stand- 
ard up to the present time. How- 
ever, motors of the same type have 
been developed in ratings up to 
and including 50 hp, 6-pole, 1200 
rpm. 

During this period, 1912 to 1916, 
the ceiling-mounted slow speed 
two and four frame drive 5 to 10 
hp motors were successfully ap- 
plied to slubbers, speeders, fly- 
frames, and drawing. The double 
extended three-bearing 10 and 15 
hp, 1800 rpm, two- and three-beat- 
er picker motors mounted on the 
A frame were developed and suc- 
cessfully applied. From the year 
1916 to 1920, with but few excep- 
tions, textile motor applications 
remained fixed as explained pre- 
viously. 

Immediately after World War I 
the exodus of the textile manu- 
facturing industry from our New 
England states to the southeastern 
states started with a rush and con- 
tinued at a fast pace through the 
year 1930. During this period the 
development of individual motor 
drives for textile machinery 
moved steadily forward. The first 


Spinning frames equipped with individual lint-free motor drives. 
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Sut and Finest 
COLOR SERVICE 


ques 4 EXTRAS: 


Glidden 
Sight Perfecdion 


COLOR SERVICE | ...at no extra cost for your painting! 
IMPROVES VISIBILITY : 


INCREASES PRODUCTION There’s proof aplenty that the scientific use of color 
PROMOTES SAFETY in painting helps to increase production, promotes 
BUILDS MORALE safety, lifts morale. But all these extras are yours in 
unbelievably greater measure when you employ 
Glidden Color Service—America’s first and finest. 
With beautifully illustrated, full-color prescriptions, 
developed from a study of your individual plant and 
supplied by this service at vo extra cost... you can use 
white and colors in Glidden SPRAY-DAY-LITE or 
BRUSH-DAY-LITE for the most profitable painting 
ever. For further facts on this more complete, 
individualized Color Service and on America’s 
largest-selling interior maintenance finish, return 
coupon below today. 


SPRAY- DAY-LITE poe 
ano BRUSH-DAY-LITE © Glidden ® 


MAXIMUM LIGHT. REFLECTION 
1 COAT DOES JOB OF 2 
WASHES LIKE TILE 
LASTS LONGER 











THE GLIDDEN COMPANY, Dept. WW-7 
11001 Madison Ave., Cleveland 2, Ohio 


Please send literature to indicate the practical 
and thorough nature of the Sight Perfection paint- 
ing program you will design especially for us. 
You may have your representative call and dem- 
onstrate SPRAY-DAY-LITE or BRUSH-DAY- 
LITE in our premises without obligation on 
our part. 


Glidden 


ADDRESS 


CITY, ZONE, STATE 
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‘““GULFGEM OIL is the finest oil we know about 
for the lubrication of high-speed nylon twister 
spindles,” says the Superintendent of this modern 
nylon throwing mill. “It’s the only oil of those we 
have tried that stands up under our spindle speeds 
of 14,000 r.p.m.” 

“With ordinary oil, we had sludge deposits on 
our spindles and excessive wear—found it neces- 
sary once a week to clean out spindle bases and 
put in fresh lubricant. Now with Gulfgem Oil we 
operate six weeks before changing—and even 
then this quality oil is clean and clear. And we 
have eliminated excessive wear and spindle 
wobble.” 


Gulfgem, the world’s finest spindle oil, is one 
of many Gulf quality lubricants that are writing 
a list of tangible benefits in the operating records 
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of hundreds of textile mills from Maine to New 
Mexico. This “dividend” list includes less wear, 
improved efficiency, greater production, and 
lower maintenance and power costs. 

For effective help in improving lubrication in 
your mill, write, wire, or phone your nearest Gulf 


office today and ask a Gulf Lubrication Engineer 
to call. 


Gulf Oil Corporation - Gulf Refining Company 


Division Sales Offices: , 
Boston - New York - 
New Orleans 


Philadelphia 
* Houston - 


* Pittsburgh + Atlanta 
Louisville - Toledo 


LUBRICATION 
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major development by Westing- 
house at this time was the Class 
815 and 816 across-the-line type 
oil immersed motor starters. These 
were designed for hand operation, 
or shipper rod operation, or pull 
chain operation with the starter 
mounted overhead. This was the 
first effective small motor starter 
ever developed. 


First Individual Drive Mill— 
1923. In the year 1923, electrifica- 
tion of the Dixie Spinning Co., a 
15,000-spindle fine yarn mill at 
Lupton City, Tennessee, was com- 
pleted. Each machine in this 
plant was equipped with an indi- 
vidual motor and motor control. 
This was the first complete tex- 
tile mill equipped throughout with 
individual motor drives. Each of 
the individual drives worked out 
successfully and they are still op- 
erating as originally laid out. This 
complete individual motor appli- 
cation was quickly followed by the 
installation of two 36,000-spindle 
units, including weaving and cloth 
rooms, at the plant of the Lincoln 
Mills of Alabama, Huntsville, Ala- 
bama. These two mill units are 
still operating successfully as orig- 
inally laid out with the same elec- 
trical apparatus. 

By 1925, the speeding up of 
looms was well on its way. One of 
the stumbling blocks, however, 
was the fact that the old design, 
housed-frame loom motors were 
showing distress and breaking 
down under the increased load de- 
mand. This brought about develop- 
ment in 1930 of a new loom motor 
that met the demand of looms that 
were called upon for increased 
production. 


Variable Speed Spinning. From 
1926 to 1930 complete and thor- 
ough tests were conducted with 
variable speed spinning. The re- 
sults obtained indicated that as 
long as the top speeds were con- 
trolled and limited by the traveler, 
such as is used in ring spinning, it 
would be impossible to capitalize 
the overall expense of applying in- 
dividual slip ring motors with com- 
mutator type rheostats to the cot- 
ton spinning frames so as to ob- 
tain satisfactory variable speed 
operations from the frame. Since 
that time there have been no large 


installations of individual variable 
speed motors for variable speed 
operation on _ cotton spinning 
frames. 

The magnetic contactor type 
linestarter was placed on the mar- 
ket in 1924. Since then, the quality 
and design of linestarters for small 
motor application has continually 
improved. With this improvement 
the individual motor on textile 
machinery became more generally 
usable. It took the development of 
the across-the-line type magnetic 
linestarter to make the Class 815 
and 816 oil immersed motor start- 
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equipped with prelubricated ball 
bearings, was accepted immediate- 
ly by the textile industry, and it is 
still the preferred motor by textile 
machinery manufacturers as well 
as the mill owners for applica- 
tions in every department where 
its rating will permit it to be used. 


Variable Voltage D-C Motor 
Drives. One of the outstanding de- 
velopments in the history and 
progress of the textile industry 
was the adoption of individual mo- 
tor drives for textile machines. The 
first large installation of note was 





Size rolls of multi-motor driven slasher showing compactness of 
gearmotor drive and control station. Production speed is set at 
master control station. 


ers obsolete. The presence of in- 
flammable oil in the earlier start- 
ers was too much of a hazard for 


-them to continue to live through. 


Lint-Free Motor. From the year 
1920 through the year 1929 the 
individual screened type motor 
with waste packed bearings was 
the standard for individual textile 
machinery applications. The screen 
type motor was accepted but was 
never popular in the cotton textile 
industry because of the time re- 
quired for cleaning of screens. In 
the year 1939 the first successful 
lint-free motor was produced for 
the textile industry. This motor, 
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made in the year 1902. When this 
first application of individual mo- 
tor drives was made, wound rotor 
motors were used. As _ further 
progress continued these wound 
rotor motors were replaced by 
squirrel cage motors. This practice 
—of replacing less efficient drives 
with more efficient drives—has 
continued since its inception with 
attendant benefits to the textile 
manufacturer. 

Many textile machines must op- 
erate at varying speeds in order 
to process the wide range in weight 
and grade of material being made. 
Some of these have been driven 
by variable speed wound rotor 
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COTTON HEADLINERS! 


..» famous 


ERWIN FABRICS 


for sportwear... casual wear 


and utility clothes 


herever Americans work or play, you will find 
Erwin quality fabrics. 


BluSurf and Salute Sportdenim and Erwin Pincheck 
have soft draping qualities and smart colors that cutters 
and customers both applaud. 


In heavy duty materials—Bluserge Denim and the Twill 
Group—Erwin has kept all the traditional durability, 


while adding improvements in appearance and texture. 
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=ERWIN= 


IIlustratéd below — 

left, Erwin Startwill: 
right, Erwin BluSurf 
Sportdenim. Both are 
sanforized shrunk. 










* SOF 


Selling Agents: 
JOSHUA L. BAILY & CO., INC. 
40 Worth Street, New York 13, N. Y. 
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Colonial Mills, Inc. 


498 Seventh Avenue 
NEW YORK 


Ww 


Colonial Mills, Inc. 


Clarksville Finishing Division 


Clarksville, Va. 


Ww 


Robbins Cloth Mills, Inc. 


Robbins Division 


Robbins, N. C. 


Ww 


Robbins Cloth Mills, Inc. 


Red Springs Division 
Red Springs, N. C. 


Ww 


Robbins Cloth Mills, Inc. 


Aberdeen Division 
Aberdeen, N. C. 
(Under Construction) 


Main Office — Robbins, N. C. 
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motors; some by squirrel cage mo- 
tors operating through mechanical 
speed changers. Both methods are 
at best inefficient when operating 
at reduced speeds, and in many 
other ways are undesirable. 


Variable Voltage D-C Motors. 
The most recent and modern meth- 
od for driving machines at re- 
duced speeds is with direct-current 
motors operating from variable 
voltage generating systems. Such 
a scheme of operating d-c motors 
to secure varying speeds is not 
new as it has been widely used in 
such industries as steel and paper. 
It is only within recent years, how- 
ever, that such a method of opera- 
tion became acceptable to the tex- 
tile industry. 

There are many textile ma- 
chines that can advantageously use 
variable-voltage direct-current mo- 
tors and control. Among these are: 
water mangles, tenter frames, San- 
forizers, warpers, slashers, dye 
ranges, and bleaching’ ranges. 
There are undoubtedly many oth- 
ers, but of those that can be men- 
tioned, three that are undoubtedly 
ideally suited to this form of drive 
are: slashers, dye ranges, and 
bleaching ranges. 


Slasher Drives. The first pro- 
gressive step in the operation of 
slashers was to provide a single 
variable-speed motor operating 
from a variable-voltage direct-cur- 
rent generator. This method elimi- 
nated the need for high speed, low 
speed, loose pulleys, and mechani- 
cal speed changers. All of the func- 
tions obtainable through use of 
these were easily obtainable in a 
single direct-current motor by 
proper adjustment of generator 
volts. However, the previous con- 
‘ditions existed as to stretch con- 
trol and loom beam tension. 


The most recent improvement in 
slasher operations in several years 
has been the development and ap- 
plication of the sectionalized slash- 
er drive. This drive consists of a 
variable-speed direct-current mo- 
tor driving each section of the 
Slasher, with all section motors be- 
ing powered by a variable-voltage 


‘direct-current generator. Uniform 


and controlled tension is provided 
between all sections, and regulated 
tension is provided in the winding 
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This 1000-kva unit substation supplies low voltage power throughout 

the mill. A 3-phase, 60-cycle 6600/550 volt, air cooled transformer 

is housed in the cubicle to the left of the column. A 550-volt drawout 

switchgear is housed in the metal cubicle to the right of the column. 

A 550-volt bus throat connection is used between transformer and 
switchgear. 


of the loom beam warp. This regu- 
lated tension is obtained by elec- 
trical means which eliminate all 
uneven and jerky motions. It elim- 
inates weak places in the yarn and 
reduces yarn breakage. It assures 
uniform diameter and compactness 
of the beam, and consequently 
eliminates slippage and otherwise 
reduces to a minimum the number 
of loom stops. 


Dye Range Drives. The modern 
electric drive for a dye range 
would consist of an _ individual 
direct-current motor for each driv- 
en roll. All motors, except the 
folder motor, would be gear type 
motors having shaft speeds suit- 
able for direct coupling to the 
driven roll. The maximum output 
speed of the section motor would 
be selected to correspond to the 
maximum dyeing speed ever ex- 
pected. Each motor in the range 
would be powered from a single 
variable - voltage direct - current 
generator, and different dyeing 
speeds would be obtained by vary- 
ing the voltage applied to the sec- 
tion motor armatures. Such an 
arrangement permits dyeing a 
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wide range of weights of cloth 
with the same equipment. 


Bleaching. Bleaching, like dye- 
ing, was once a very slow process 
when compared to modern meth- 
ods. The operation was done in 
stages and required handling of 
the material several times before 
the operation was completed. The 
material was first run through 
washers, then through suitable 
bleaching agents, and finally start- 
ed in kiers where steaming took 
place. Suitable numbers of Kiers 
consumed valuable space, which 
has become even more valuable 
under present high cost conditions. 
This process is in wide use today 
but is being replaced gradually by 
modern continuous bleaching proc- 
esses. 

A modern continuous two-stage 
bleaching range consists of a 
washer, a washer squeeze roll, a 
caustic saturator and a J-box in 
the first stage. The second stage 
usually consists of the same sec- 
tions with a peroxide saturator 
being substituted for the caustic 
saturator. A third washer and 
squeeze roll follow the second 
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J-box, after which the cloth is 
usually stored in white bins. 

All sections listed for this mod- 
ern bleaching range are driven by 
individual direct-current motors 
operating in range to give a con- 
tinuous process. The motors are. 
of course, powered by variable- 
voltage generators. Usually, in or- 
der to obtain maximum flexibility, 
all motors up to and including the 
first J-box are powered by one 
generator. Those motors through 
the second J-box are powered by a 
second generator, while the re- 
maining motors are powered by a 
third generator. With such an ar- 
rangement of motors and gen- 
erators it is possible to run one 
weight of cloth through the first 
stage of bleaching at the required 
speed while a different weight of 
cloth is being taken through the 
second stage at a different speed. 
The speed of processing depends 
on the weight of goods and the 
time required in the J-box in or- 


der to obtain proper bleach. 
Heavyweight goods are run at 
slower speeds than lightweight 


goods, which may run up to as 
much as 200 yards per minute. 
All motors in a continuous 
bleaching range must operate at 
speeds that cause the driven rolls 
to cperate at the same _ linear 
speed. Overall speed changes are 


Modern lighting practice for textile mills. 
produce an average maintenance intensity of 30 
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} } ice 1 i ills. Lamps were enclosed 
World War I lighting practice in textile mills 
in a metallic reflector to reduce direct glare, and they ee 
at least 10 feet above the floor to more uniformly distribute e 
light, thereby softening the shadows. 


effected through changes in the 
generator or applied armature 
volts, while draw adjustments be- 
tween individual sections are ef- 
fected through changes in field ex- 
citation of section motors. These 


mounted 12’ 6” above the floor. 
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methods of operation are simple 
and require a minimum amount of 
supervision from machine tenders. 
Threading speeds, as well as dif- 
ferent production speeds, are ob- 
tained by reducing the generator 


i 25-foot bay, 
- 40-watt fluorescent units, mounted four per 2 
oe ‘one candles in roving machinery room. The fixtures are 
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America’s 
Favorite Threads | | 
Since 1865 


Dependability, uniformity and strength have made Clark’s Threads 

















first in preference among industrial thread users as well as millions of 


ee 





American women. It’s a matter of generations now that Clark’s Boilfast * 





Threads have been the perfect color match of any season’s fashion-right 





: | colors. You owe it to yourself to use the best. 














~ 
: The Clark Thread Company 
| ACWORTH + ALBANY + BAINBRIDGE + PELHAM «+ THOMASVILLE « TOCCOA 
* Trade Mark GEORGIA 
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FOR USE ON : 


more economical to use..- 
Knitted and Woven Wear of All Kinds 





because it runs more efficiently, pro- 
ducing a finer quality product that 
can be sold easier and more profitably. 


Mr. W. H. Suttenfield—Vice Pres. and Sales Mer. | 
MOUNT HOLLY, N. C. 
Miss €. R. Abernethy ; 
Mr. T. J. Davis . 

H POINT, N. C. 
gis E. J. Holbrook ‘i 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Mr. E. ‘ 
222 West Adams St. 
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Mr. W. H. Davenport 
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ADELPHIA, PA. 
See. S. Montgomery 
3701 N. Broad S$ | 
. NEW YORK, N. Y. i 
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QUALITY RESULTS 

HIGH PRODUCTION 

CONVENIENT HANDLING 

MINIMUM TIME-OUT FOR 
ADJUSTMENT OR REPAIR 

LOW UPKEEP COSTS 


For Best Results Use a Machine Suitably Arranged for Your Work 
THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 
. 2805 LAUREL STREET HARTFORD 6, CONN., U. S. A. 


—Distributors— 
HOLLISTER-MORELAND CO., P. 0. BOX 721, SPARTANBURG, S. C. 
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Lighting as practiced at the turn of the century. Bare lamps were 
suspended from the ceiling on drop cords. Note harsh shadows and 
direct glare that make seeing difficult. 


volts to the proper value. After 
having been threaded the machine 
is accelerated to production speed 
by raising the generator volts to 
the proper value. 


Switchgear Equipment. Until a 
few years ago, switchboards in- 
stalled in textile mills were of the 
open type with exposed breakers, 
busses, disconnects, et cetera, and 
presented a real hazard to operat- 
ing and maintenance personnel. 
The breakers were usually of the 
oil type with associated fire and 
explosion hazard and inherently 
difficult and expensive to main- 
tain and service. Interrupting ca- 
pacity was a term practically un- 
known, consequently was over- 
looked, with the result that few in- 
stallations were made with break- 
ers having adequate interrupting 
capacity. Protective features for 
the equipment and circuits were 
inadequate and unreliable. Con- 
tinuity of service was looked upon 
as a goal impossible to reach. 

As switchgear is the heart of the 
electrical distribution system of a 
textile mill, it should incorporate 
all the desirable features and ad- 
vantages of safety, protection, 
flexibility, interrupting capacity, 
ease of operation and maintenance, 
and continuity of service. Modern 
switchgear has these features. 


Modern switchgear for textile 
mills is of the totally enclosed, 
dead front construction, incorpo- 
rating the maximum in safety and 
interlocking features. Drawout air 
circuit breakers are usually used 
as these employ a modern method 
of effective and fast arc interrup- 
tion. The breakers have ample in- 
terrupting capacity to successfully 
handle the short circuit currents 
that can result from a fault on the 
system. They are of the removable 
drawout type, insuring complete 
safety, ease of inspection and ad- 
justment, and ease and speed of re- 
placement. 

The breakers may be closed or 
tripped without opening any doors 
or exposing any live parts. Each 
breaker is totally enclosed in its 
compartment, and the compart- 
ment door is interlocked with the 
breaker to prevent opening the 
door while the breaker is closed in 
the connected position. Cell inter- 
locks are also provided that auto- 
matically trip the circuit breaker 
if an attempt is made to move the 
removable element into or out of 
the “‘connected” position while the 
circuit breaker is closed. The in- 
terlocks and positioning devices as- 
sure safe removal and replace- 
ment. 

Quick servicing of the breaker 
is provided by the drawout fea- 
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handling costs ... with a Yale Midget King Electric Hoist. 


It can lift tons of material for only a few pennies a day, 
easier, faster, safer than when muscle power does the job. 
Consult your local telephone directory for the Yale mill 
supply distributor nearest you or, send for Catalog MK-T. 
The Yale & ‘Towne Mfg. Co., 4665 Tacony Street, 
Philadelphia 24, Pa. 
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ture with rollers on the side en- 
gaging rails in the cell, and with 
the extended rails employed to roll 
the breaker clear of the cell. Each 
removable element and cell is jig 
assembled to insure complete in- 
terchangeability of units of the 
same type and rating. 

The modern universal frame 
eonstruction for low voltage 
switchgear provides flexibility and 
adaptability for present and future 
use. This construction makes it 
possible to locate busses in any 
desired position, and re-arrange- 
ment of busses can be made easily 
in the field if changes in loads 
make this necessary. The struc- 
ture is so designed that any future 
addition may readily be made at 
either end at any time. 

Excellent protection is afforded 
by means of dual overload series 
trip coils having inverse-time-limit 
characteristics for overload protec- 
tion supplemented by instanta- 
neous magnetic trip for short cir- 
cuit protection. The latter, with 
the rapid arc interruption feature 
in the breaker, results in faults 
being cleared within a very short 
time. thus minimizing the disturb- 
ance to the system, and with little 
burning of the breaker contacts. 


Continuity of service is the rule 
rather than the exception. By 
means of a spare breaker, any 
feeder breaker can be quickly and 
safely replaced with the spare, and 
service on that circuit can be re- 
stored with minimum interruption 
time and no interruption of serv- 
ice on the other feeders. Ordinari- 
ly a breaker is replaced for inspec- 
tion and adjustment and not be- 
cause of trouble; therefore, the 
time usually can be selected for 
this purpose, when a short inter- 
ruption of service is permissible. 

The switchgear is factory as- 
sembled, wired, and tested, and is 
shipped in one or more sections 
so it can be easily and quickly in- 
stalled. A majority of mills pur- 
chase power at the utilization volt- 
age, the power company supplying 
the transformers. A radial system 
having one point of distribution at 
the utilization voltage is the ac- 
cepted practice for such applica- 
tions. 

In the case of large mills having 


a large amount of power to dis- 
tribute and over long distances, 
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Magnetic pulley installed as head pulley 
on conveyor feeding cleaner. Discharge 
of iron is automatic. 


H & B Bole Breaker showing location of 
magnetic pulley on spike apron. 
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Magnetic pulley type separator consisting Magnetic pulley type separotor installed 
of magnetic pulley, idler pulley, endless above conveyor belt lifts iron ovt of 
belt ond accessories chead of feeding cotton and discharges to side. 
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DINGS MAGNETIC SEPARATOR COMPANY 
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DRAYTON MILLS 


SPARTANBURG, S. C. 





Manufacturers of 


Fine Cotton and Kayon Fabrics 





Selling Agents—DEERING, MILLIKEN & CO., 240 Church Street, New York City 
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| has had the 
| Greatest Increase in 

of any industry 

It is now imperative that 
both labor and equipment be fully 
utilized 

Doing this is our job. 
How well we are doing our " can be found by asking our Clients old and new. 
: A list will be sent on request. 
Our work covers millions of spindles and years of experience. 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATED CONSULTANTS, Inc. 
250 PARK AVENUE NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 

DOUGLAS S. KEOGH, President JOHN J. SKELLY, Vice President-Gen. Mor. 

- H. B. CRAFT, Vice President in Charge of Southern Operations - - - - - 30 Camden Road, Atlanta, Ga. 
| PAUL O. MERRILL, Vice President-Chief Engineer 
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other forms of electrical distribu- 
tion systems are gaining favor and 
are being used. This involves dis- 
tributing the power over high volt- 
age primary feeders such as 2300, 
4160, 12,000, or 13,800 volts to 
concentrated load centers where it 
is stepped down to the utilization 
voltage and distributed over rel- 
atively short low voltage feeders 
to the motors. Power centers, a 
combination of a 3-phase trans- 
former with primary facilities such 
as a breaker, disconnecting switch 
and/or fuses with low voltage 
metal-enclosed switchgear as de- 
scribed previously are installed at 
the load centers. These units are 
of smaller size, with resultant 
smaller breakers in ampere and in- 
terrupting ratings. Long feeders 
are eliminated, thus reducing the 
losses, the quantity of feeder 
cable, and improving the voltage 
regulation. 

Dry type transformers with their 
many inherent advantages over 
liquid filled transformers are be- 
coming popular for indoor instal- 
lations. Many forms and schemes 
of primary distribution can be 
used with this system of distribu- 
tion as developed and recommend- 
ed by the American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers Committee on 
Industrial Power Applications, 
which has been published in bul- 
letin form. Network systems, pri- 
mary and secondary, may be used 
and provide the maximum protec- 
tion and advantages from the 
standpoint of reliability, flexibili- 
ty, future expansion, good voltage 
regulation, high quality and con- 
tinuity of service, and minimum 
operating and maintenance ex- 
pense. The possibilities for the net- 
work system of electrical power 
distribution in textile mills in the 
future are bright. With a look 
into the future we believe it will 
develop into the accepted and rec- 
ognized standard. 


Lighting. Nearly all mill opera- 
tions were carried on during day- 
light hours at the turn of the cen- 
tury for the simple reason that 


suitable artificial illuminants were 


not available. With the introduc- 
tion of the incandescent lamp 
around 1890 and the improvements 
that followed, electric lighting for 
textile mills did reach the con- 
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a New SADDLE 
AND CAP BAR ! 


with SLIXONICE® searincs 


The New Frictionless Bearing 
That NEVER Needs Lubrication. 


YOU CAN NOW HAVE AN OIL-FREE DRAFTING UNIT WHICH WILL: 
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curate production records. Pro- 
ductimeters meet every need in textile mills .. . 
eliminate losses . . . help maintain maximum 
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for wage payment. 


Precision engineered and ruggedly built for 
long, continuous usage .. . there is a Producti- 


meter for every application of counting in the 
textile industry. 


Send for Catalog No. 50. 
DURANT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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” THE NAME TO REMEMBER WHEN BUYING TOWELS 
° © 
| INCORPORATE D 
| GRIFFIN, GA. 





Manufacturers of 


* @ Turkish and Huck Towels (both plain and name woven) 
@ Damask Table Tops and Napkins 
® Toweling @ Corded Napkins ®@ Suitings 


® Flannelettes 


@® Diapers 
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templative stage. Later on mercury 
vapor lamps, and ten years ago, 
fluorescent lamps, became avail- 
able. These additional light sources 
materially aided the illuminating 
engineer in making possible 
around-the-clock operations of tex- 
tile mills. 

One of the earliest available ref- 
erences to lighting levels in the 
textile industry appeared in the II- 
luminating Engineering’ Society 
Transactions for 1911. In a paper 
presented to the Philadelphia Sec- 
tion of this Society on May 19, it 
was stated that “the following fig- 
ures will give an approximate idea 
of the intensities used in present 
practice.” 














Process Footcandles 
Weaving 3-6 
Spinning 1-4 
Carding 1-3 
Breaking 1-2 
Warehouses and 

Storerooms 1-3 





The fixtures in use at that time 
were usually clusters of five or 
six bare lamps “not exceeding 100 
watts in capacity,” under a dif- 
fusing reflector 26 or 40-inches in 
diameter. 

While present day lighting prac- 
tice calls for much higher intensi- 
ties throughout the mill than the 
1911 standards, these came about 
gradually. In fact, they have 
progressed logarithmically every 
decade since 1911. In that year for 
example, 3-6 footcandles of light 


was specified for weave room 
lighting. By 1922 this had in- 


creased to 5-10; by 1935 to 20 and 
by 1947 to 50-100. 

Present day lighting practice, 
using newer and more efficient 
light sources, combined with im- 
proved fixture design, makes it 


economically feasible to use the 
following illumination levels in 
textile mill operations (Westing- 


house Lighting Handbook—1947): 




















Footcandles 

Opening, picking, carding, 

drawing , 10 
Slubbing, roving, spinning, 

spooling 20 
Grading ..... 100 
Warping on comb 30 
Beaming and slashing on comb 

Grey Goods 50 

Denims 100 
Inspection— 

Grey Goods (hand turning)... 50 

Denims (rapidly moving.)......... 200 
Automatic tying-in, weaving... 50 
Drawing-in by hand 100 





From the foregoing, it is ob- 





® Cationic surface-active softening 
agents. 

® Insure permanent, distinctive, 
soft, lofty hands to rayon, acetate, 
Bemberg and cotton. 


® Impart hands of excellent pliabil- 
ity to aralac, silk, wool and other 
textiles. 


® Do not plaster nap down. Leave 
a soft, fine nap on nubby or rough 
goods, without matting. 


WRITE FOR THE NEW 
ONYXSANS BULLETIN TX-! 


The story of The Onyxsans has been brought 
up-to-date in this new bulletin. It covers the 
chemical and physical characteristics, major 
advantages and applications of each one of the 
five individual members of The Onyxsan Family 












































The 
Onyxsans 


for 
Permanent 
Softening 
of 
Rayon, Acetate, 
Bemberg and 


Cotton Textiles 


@ Substantive to textile fibers. 

@ Easy to apply in print washer, 
jig, dye beck, quetsch or starch 
mangle. 

@ A little goes a long way. 

@® Stable to hard water, chlorides, 
sulfates, organic acids, and small 
amounts of mineral acids. 


@® Wide range of effects available. 





CHEMICALS FOR DYEING AND FINISHING 














ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL COMPANY 


JERSEY CITY 2, N. J. 


CHICAGO «+ 


PROVIDENCE = 


Montreal, Toronto, St. Johns, Que. 


| : 
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in Canada: Onyx Oil & Chemical Co., Ltd. 


ATLANTA «+ LOS ANGELES 


For Export: Onyx International 
Jersey City 2, N. J. 
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The WICACO SPINDLE OILING MACHINE Be 

GUARANTEES PROPER LUBRICATION! Pr 

T flushes out the old oil and replaces it with aaa 

fresh oil in one simple operation. It saves ma 

time, labor and power, and guarantees proper of | 

oil level at all times. po’ 

This machine is used successfully in many mills cel 

producing wool, cotton, silk and rayon. im 

| Send for Descriptive Folder Now. a 
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WAYNE JUNCTION, PHILA. 44, PA. se 

Menufecturers of Precision Machinery and Mechine Perts w. 

AMERICAN SUPPLY COMPANY BYRD MILLER WM. P. RUSSELL it: 

78 Fountain Street, Providence, R. I. Woodside Building, Greenville, S. C. P. O. Box 778, Atlanta, Ga. T 
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ATHENS MFG. Co.) | 


Athens, Georgia 
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Spun Rayon Fabrics and Blends 
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: Carded Cotton Yarns | 





Shade Cloth 
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vious that lighting has more than 
kept pace with improvements in 
the textile manufacturing field. In 
fact, a good case can be made, that 
without the improvement in light- 
ing facilities, the newer, higher- 
speed machinery in the textile in- 
dustry could not have been used. 


Capacitors. The use of capacitors 
in the textile industry has been a 
recent development, having taken 
place within the past ten years. 
It has been brought about by a 
combination of higher power de- 
mands and a general overloading 
of power systems. As a result, most 
power companies have offered in- 
centive rates to mills that will 
improve their operating power fac- 
tor. These rates have been very 
attractive, and in most cases the 
savings pay for the required in- 
vestment in capacitors within two 
years. 

Power factor becomes a _ prob- 
lem in power supply as it repre- 
sents the relation between the kilo- 
watt load and the generator capac- 
ity required to supply that load. 
The lower the power factor the 
larger the generator capacity and 
size. Since most generators have a 
prime mover which can supply the 
full generator rating in kilowatts, 
it is desirable to operate as near 
100 per cent power factor as pos- 
sible to obtain maximum kilowatt 
output. This was the case during 
the war, and it still is the object 
of most industrial and central sta- 
tion generating plants. 

Power factors of 100 per cent 
apply to resistance loads such as 
heaters or tungsten filament lamps. 
Power factors under 100 per cent 
are caused by the magnetizing or 
excitation current being taken 
from the line. Such current is re- 
quired for devices that have iron 
magnetic circuits such as the in- 
duction motor. Induction motors 
may operate at power factors as 
low as 50 per cent for small ratings 
or as high as 93 per cent for larger 
ratings. These motors operate at 
decreasingly lower power factors 
when the load is less than full. 
Most motors have a no-load power 
factor in the order of 30 to 35 per 
cent. 

Capacitors, when connected to a 
power system, provide the oppo- 
site of magnetizing current and, 
therefore, cancel its effect and im- 


























































83 Years of Yarn Dyeing Service 


Since 1865, Globe Dye*Works Com- 
pany has been a leading commission 
dyer of yarns for every weaving and 
knitting purpose, giving efficient dye- 
ing service to exacting customers lo- 
cally and throughout the entire textile 
industry. 





Package a As the industry has grown, Globe has 
en : _ expanded its personnel and equipment, 
, | until today no plant anywhere has 
more to offer in quality, variety, and 
volume of yarn dyeing service. 


& 
Yarns we process include cot- 


ton, rayon, worsted, nylon, 
blend and novelty yarns. 





We do package dyeing on 
tubes, skein and warp dyeing, 
warp mercerizing and sizing. 
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Research and general laboratories 


GLOBE DYE WORKS CO. 


4500 Worth Street Philadelphia 24, Pa. 
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FOR FORTY YEARS 


Swift Spinning Mills, Inc., have consistently manufactured High 


Grade Yarns which have proven to be satisfactory for the knitting and 
weaving trade. 


We assure our customers that no efforts will be spared to continue 


to be a reliable source of the 


HIGHEST QUALITY OF CARDED YARNS 


SWIFT SPINNING MILLS, INC. 


COLUMBUS, GEORGIA 
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MATERIAL HANDLING 


Ame Guaverea 


TEXTILE 
INDUSTRY TRUCKS AND 
CASTERS FOR EVERY PURPOSE 

















Your production program can be 








Fig. 310 Lap Truck Fig. 870 Box Truck speeded up... and your handling costs 














materials-handling system. Why use 
trucks that only approximate your 
needs when there’s a Nutting for every 
purpose? More than 1,000 truck de- 
signs have been developed in the 
Nutting line to suit each type of work. 
Call in a Nutting sales engineer, and 
let him help you select the right equip- 
ment. 


: reduced .. . by a properly engineered 
| : 














Fig. 304-A Doffing Box Truck 

















Consult the classified section of your 
telephone directory, or write us direct 

































Fig. 88-SXRF Caster Fig. RIOHDW 
Fig. 360 Baling Press Truck pe agar cet soa | 





NUTTING TRUCK AND CASTER COMPANY 570k Year 
2300 Division Street West, Faribault, Minnesota 
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prove the load power factor. They] LOR STI LES CUTT ERS 
consist essentially of layers of: TAY as 
aluminum foil between insulating: 
kraft paper. These are rolled, - 
pressed flat, and assembled in- 
containers which are then filled 
with a special insulating fluid and 
sealed. Terminals are provided in 
the form of bushings on the top of 
the capacitor. The final assembly | 
may include an individual dust’ 
tight enclosure over these termi- 
nals, or several capacitors may be: 
assembled in a common rack. 7 uD ak Ee 
The power factor of an average oe egal — 4 et Se 
textile plant will vary depending: F&F STO OIE ANTEE ee - 
on the proportion of large to small | | 
motors. In older plants where large 1 
motors driving A sms ms Here are samples of nylon sliver cut to 1/4" lengths (left) and 1/16 
nate it will vary between 85 and lengths (right). 
87 per cent. In the more modern 


mills, those using large numbers They Selue New Teatile Culting 


of individual drives, it will vary 
over a wider range, with 70 to 75 Protlemas 
per cent being a good average. 


Mills having large numbers of in- 





dividually driven looms will usual- New trends in yarns bring their roblems with them, one of 
ly be at the lower values since which is finding cutters to meet the specialized needs of indi- 
these small motors may operate at vidual fiber types. In recent years— 


as low as 50 per cent power factor. 


Mills that purchase their power TAYLOR ” STILES TEXTILE CUTTERS 


have in many instances installed 
Capacitors at the suggestion of the have been developed 









power company. It is the practice: |—To cut continuous fibers of rayon, f ib 
of power companies to make} ‘lot and cle, smote te ie 
checks of the total mill power fac- a for blending with cotton, 
tor and then advise the mill what wool, silk, and other fibers. 
Savings will be made by the instal- —To cut ramie and other natural 
lation of capacitors as based on fibers to uniform lengths for de- 

st billi ; Th 1 1 to} corticating spinning into yarns 
past billings. e usual value to. and for blending with other 
which correction is made is ap-: fibers. 
proximately 90 per cent. Most | —To cut wool rags and garments 
power rates are, however, so set: into ows F gnome », re making < 

. . = Ss. 

up that further savings will be lhe niece sheen STAPLE CUTTER 
made if correction is carried to 100 = _ ae waste and other 
per cent. The return on the invest-: Si aaa i . ; 
ment is at a diminishing rate be-: As new textile cutting problems arise, Taylor-Stiles cutters will 
yond 90 per cent but still is quite: be available to solve them efficiently and economically. 


+) 


attractive and is taken advantage > = 
: i= aoa. 


of by many mills. 






In making a capacitor installa-- 
tion it is possible to gain other ad- 
vantages beyond power factor cor- 
rection by distributing the _ re- 
quired capacitors throughout the Tell us what you have to cuf. 
mill. Since capacitors correct for We will show you how best 
low power factor and reduce re- to do the cutting. 
quired current they should be lo- 
cated as near the load as possible. 


This reduces feeder current and TA IR-STILES 


losses along with less load and “<( ompany THREAD WASTE 
heating in contactors, switches, ING MACHINES 6 KNIVES CUTTER 


breakers, and transformers. 


Capacitors may be tied to the BRIDGE ST. Our 85th Year RIEGELSVILLE, N. J. 
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SIPP-EASTWOOD 
Presents 
A NEW HIGH SPEED 
CREEL 


Big Concerns use this creel to run off 
sample lots of yarn, instead of banking 
a big creel. 





Other Concerns use it as a production 
machine. Note these features and ad- 
vantages. 

1) Yarn is ballooned from the package. 


2) Tensions are the same as on the largest 
creels, magazine creels. 


3) Anything you put on a creel for over-end 
delivery, you can put on this small creel. 


4) The only limit of speed is what the yarn 
will take. 


Standard sizes are 150, 300, 450 spindles. For large cans, the standard size 
is 240 spindles, with additions of 120 spindles each. 


5) 


TRADE A MARE 





" SIPP 
SIPP-EASTWOOD CORPORATION a ty 


45 KEEN STREET PATERSON 4, N. J. 
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bfoltmaels 


have it— 





| don’t 


want it— 








IT’S TOO TOUGH FOR ME! 


There’s a lot of satisfaction, and peace of mind, too, in know- 
ing your property is protected by a Stewart Chain Link Wire 
Fence. Stewart’s famous All Beam fence framework construc- 


The improved Simpson Cut-Off Winder has pneumatic cut- = tion is the heaviest and strongest manufactured ... built to give 
the utmost in protection and many extra years of low cost 
service. Write for Catalog No. 83. It contains complete details. 


THE STEWART IRON WORKS CO., INC., 1524 Stewart Block 
Cincinnati 1, Ohio Experts in Metal Fabrications since 1886 


off and automatic slitter. Saves refinishing up to 50 yards of 
cloth that normally is spoiled in completing one roll and 
beginning another. Saves heavy lifting. Saves time. Made 
in 50” and 60” widths, or special widths as desired. 


Butterworth 
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H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS COMPANY 
Serving the Textile Industry Since 1820 


Main Office 


and Works: 


DU UULLCULLL LLU 


Philadelphia 25, Pa. 


SUL LLERLLLLLLULLULL LEGER CORLL LP 








Peasenesenns 
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terminals of larger motors, thus 
eliminating the necessity of a dis- 
connecting switch and also assur- 
ing the capacitor being connected 
when the motor is running. The 
rating on this type of installation 
should not exceed % of the motor 
horsepower in KVA. Another com- 
mon practice is to connect the ca- 
pacitors to the load side of con- 
tactors starting groups of looms. 
On loom feeders it is common 
practice to add capacitor KVA 
equal to the motor connected hp 
since these are low power factor 
circuits. It is usually desirable to 
connect some capacitor groups di- 
rect to feeders. The recommended 
practice in that case is to use air 
circuit breakers for low voltage or 
oil circuit breakers for high volt- 
age. Blade type switches have not 
proved satisfactory for this serv- 
ice as the blades tend to operate 
at a continual rising temperature 
on the continuous load with re- 
sulting frequent failures. 

When capacitors are installed 
the total amount required is first 
decided upon. The distribution is 
then proportioned on the basis of 
the amount of load on the various 
circuits. Usually the heavily load- 
ed and low power factor circuits 
such as spinning and weaving are 
favored with larger amounts. Spe- 
cial attention may also be given 
long circuits with low voltage as 
sometimes occurs with opening and 
picking rooms. 

Most textile mills throughout the 
Southeast now use _ capacitors. 
Their use has given very satisfac- 
tory results since they have not 
only reduced power costs but have 
made possible better use of avail- 
able distribution systems by in- 
creasing load carrying capacity 
and voltage conditions. 


Stokers and Control Equipment. 
With the development and wide 
acceptance of the induction motor 
and the building of long distance, 
high voltage transmission lines for 
the transmission of economically 
produced electric power, a renais- 
sance took place in the method of 
supplying power to textile mills. 
Electrification became the gen- 
eral rule, with individual machine 
drives and the purchase of power 
from outside sources. Water rights, 
which have been kept in effect 
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We make Warper Beams for Cotton and Synthetics \)|\/) 





Good Warps are made 





«+e Also Loom Beams 
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A few turns of beam doffer crank depresses 
ball bearing beam arm and lowers beam 


10 SEC 20 SEC 


1. Speeds up to 700 yards per minute. 
2. Electric stop motion. 

3. Beam doffing device. (Shown above). 
4. 


Automatic lint cleaner for preventing collection of lint in combs 
and yarn. 


. All adjustments made on outside of Warper. 

. Adaptable for use with any make of creel. | 

7. Efficient Braking device. 

8. Motor and V-belt drive with 
silent chain and sprockets. 

9. Ball bearings throughout. 


Releasing wing nut frees beam 
by permitting ball bearing to 
slip off shaft ends. 


ao uw 








Allen KXR Cotton Warper Beams balanced 






warping for speed and for running on all makes of 
Boll gabric Warpers to make a perfect Beam. Good 
Narrow oan Warps ore made on good Beams. 
a 
interme ‘Woo 
for 
stand dg wor 
worsté 
Exponsi A L L E N 
ail types © 
worre COMPANY 
Replace”, on General offices—156 River Road 
Saco” ow warpers 
New Bedford, Mass. 
* 


Representatives in all Textile 
Localities and all Principal 
Countries of the World 
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High grade gas, by-product and 
RODA steam coal from Wise County, 
Va., on the Interstate Railroad. 





High grade gas, by-product, 
steam and domestic coal from 
Wise County, Va., on the Inter- 
state Railroad. 





High grade, high volatile steam 


and by-product coal from Wise 
County, Va., on the Interstate 
Railroad. 


A laboratory controlled prod- 
uct blended to meet exacting 

GREMIX) stoker requirements. From 
Wise County, Va., on the Inter- 
state Railroad. 

















Coke from Pennsylvania. 





123 SOUTH BROAD STREET 


Branches: 


BLUEFIELD, W. VA. BUFFALO 


BOSTON 


d ds f Wise (bs 
COKE coun. Va., and Conneltsvitte CHARMCO) 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


High grade gas, by-product, 
steam and domestic coal—Pitts- 
burgh seam from Irwin Basin, 
Westmoreland County, Pennsyl- 
vania, on the Penna. Railroad. 


Genuine Third Vein Pocahon- 
tas from McDowell County, W. 
Va., on the Norfolk & Western 
Railroad. 


—— fusion coking coal for 
rl pn ae industrial stoker 
ulverizer use from Wyom- 

ints Eo. »W.Va., onthe Vgn. Ry. 


Hazard No. 4 and No. 7 steam 
and domestic coal from Wis- 
coal, Knott County, “<entucky, 
on the L. & N. Railroad. 


Unexcelled Steaming Coal from 
the Fire Creek Seam in Green- 
brier County, W. Va., originat- 
ing on the N.F.&G. R.R 


ANTHRACITE—Hazle Brook Premium... Raven Run 


ersonnel with the experience gained through long and varied 
eting activity assures effective servicing of any fuel requirement. 


Genera! Coal Company 


PHILADELPHIA 9, PA. 


CINCINNATI 











NEW YORK NORFOLK 


PITTSBURGH j 











Paddock trucks (with the original slotted bottom) MEAN ... 
THE RIGHT TRUCK FOR THE RIGHT JOB 





Practical experience, coupled with original ideas 
and constant improvement, assure you of a 
Paddock truck that fits your individual needs . . . 
saves time and money in your mill. 


Paddock trucks are built for service and durability 
through skilled engineering and the best materials available. Trucks are made to your 
specifications for any department in your mill. 


Write us today for prices and detailed information. 


J. C. PADDOCK COMPANY 


Spartanburg, S. C. 
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since the last century, are still used 
extensively for generating electric 
power, generally to supplement 
that purchased. Few plants are 
self-sufficient in power require- 
ments, and those plants generating 
their own power are usually tied 
in with outside sources. The ma- 
jority purchase outside power in 
full or in part. 

It naturally followed then that 
the power plant should become a 
branch of the textile plant rather 
than the nucleus. For that reason. 
in many mills today, it does not 
receive the attention it justly de- 
serves, because its function has 
been reduced to heating and proc- 
ess. For many plants, in the sea- 
sons requiring no heating, the 
steam requirements are solely for 
slashing, which, because it is such 
a small part of the overall proc- 
ess, makes for neglect in the steam 
plant. There is a real need for 
more meters for operation and rec- 
ord, and better and more complete 
records. The need is increasing 
with rising fuel and labor costs. 
More complete equipment, better 
supervision, and more complete 
cost records on steam plant op- 
eration, to properly evaluate cost 
accounting on the finished product. 
and to justly fix the responsibili- 
ty for abnormally high steam costs, 
is a coming necessity. 

As the better seams of coal were 
worked near to exhaustion and the 
increase in the demand for coal 
required the opening of new seams 
of low grade bituminous varieties, 
the need for mechanical firing be- 
came more pronounced. Competi- 
tion required the higher efficiency 
which was obtainable with stok- 
ers. Efficiencies of 84 per cent for 
combined boiler and stoker are 
readily obtained today with prop- 
er heat recovery equipment (econ- 
omizers and air heaters), as com- 
pared to efficiencies rarely above 
60 per cent with hand-firing. 

Paralleling the electrification of 
the textile industry came _ the 
change from hand to mechanical 
firing. This change was brought 
about due to keener competition 
and the rise in fuel and labor costs, 
concurrent with engineering prog- 
ress in stoker firing of coal. A hand 
fired boiler is now rarely seen in 
a textile mill. 

The first stokers to make their 





CLARK 








MATERIAL 
HANDLING 


It is as true in the field of ma- 
terials handling as it is in the field 
of medicine that a completely objec- 
tive and unbiased approach is es- 
sential to any search for facts. 


In many installations gas-pow- 
ered equipment does the best pos- 
sible job; and Clark gas-powered 
machines do these ‘“‘best possible”’ 
jobs in the best possible manner. 
Many gas-powered Clark machines 
remain in operation after 20 years 
of continuous service—ample proof 
of their sturdy excellence. 


In many other installations it is 
clear that electric battery-powered 
machines will serve most efficiently 
and economically——and in these in- 
stances Clark sales engineers recom- 
mend Clark electrics. 








Electric fork truck loads palletized cases of canned 
goods on trailers. 


Clark undertook the manufacture 
of electric battery-powered fork 
trucks with a conviction that it 


AND INDUSTRIAL 








& 





CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY, TRUCTRACTOR DIVISION, BATTLE CREEK 61, MICH. 


Electric Fork Trucks 
and 
Gas Fork Trucks 


— CLARK 
BUILDS 
BOTH. 








Gas-powered carloader with HI-LO-STACK clears 
car doors easily, tiers to Il feet. 


could build a better machine than 
it could find on the market, and at 
a lower cost. Exclusive initial econ- 


omies which Clark foresaw and 
achieved—and which it affords 


Clark users—resulted from Clark’s 
mass production of both gas and 
electric machines as well as of most 
of their major components, and 
from its unparalleled pattern of 
parts interchangeability. These are 
basic advantages immediately ap- 
parent to seasoned production men. 


It must be equally apparent 
that whether Clark’s recommenda- 
tion is for gas-powered equipment 
or for electric battery - powered 
equipment, it is based on facts, and 
is tree of prejudices arising naturally 
out of a one-line approach. 


We believe that it will pay you to 
CONSULT CLARK. 


ELECTRIC anno GAS POWERED 


FORK TRUCKS 


TOWING TRACTORS 


~~ 


~) 





REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES THROUGH OUT THE WORLD 
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| BARBER-COLMAN 
Se fem e cer ike 

MOISTURE CONTENT 
nen Be cena aa: 





Since its introduction the Barber-Colman Moisture 
Content Controller has convincingly demonstrated its 


ee — 


ability to improve quality and increase production in 
the slasher rooms of many well known mills. The new 
and improved, high quality, a//-electronic unit shown 
above is applicable to all types of warp as processed on 
slashers having any type of variable-speed drive. In op- 
eration, a roller in contact with the warp as it leaves 
the slasher, continuously measures the moisture content 
and, through the automatic electronic circuits of the 
Controller causes the speed of the slasher to be ad- 
justed so as to uniformly maintain the desired moisture 
content. The Controller is a proportioning type in- 
strument equipped with automatic reset, hence the 
moisture content can be controlled at a constant level 
without “hunting” of the variable speed drive. For 
| further information call your nearest Barber-Colman 
brance office or write for bulletin F-3156. 
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4S YEARS EXPERIENCE SERVING TEXTILE MILLS 
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BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 
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debut were of the overfeed type. 
to be replaced in popularity by the 
underfeed type shortly before the 
first World War. Recently the 
spreader type of firing (overfeed 
principle again) has made a strong 
bid for acclaim, especially in locali- 
ties burning a low grade of sub- 
bituminous coal. 

Not to be forgot is the develop- 
ment in meters, draft gauges, and 
controls that are essential to prop- 
er operation and record keeping. 
and, too often, altogether lacking 
today in a great many plants. 


Furnaces. Water-cooled furnaces 
are growing in popularity, with 
some designs of steam generators 
having the furnace integral with 
the boiler. In the past five years 
more than 90 per cent of the boil- 
ers installed of over 30,000 pounds 
per hour capacity have water-- 
cooled walls. 

In the well managed and effi- 
ciently operated textile plant there 
is a complete record of steam cost 
per 1,000 pounds, including fixed 
charges. Cost is broken down into 
labor, fuel, maintenance, water, 
general supplies, and fixed charges, 
including interest and deprecia- 
tion. Each department to which 
steam is delivered is charged its 
proportionate share of the cost de- 
termined through meters. on 
branch steam lines, 

In the day of the hand fired 
boiler, firemen, although skilled, 
were considered in the bracket 
with the lowest common laborer 
and generally so paid. In the well 
managed modern plant he is rated 
commensurate with his responsi- 
bility, required education § and 
training, and classed on a level 
with skilled operators in other 
crafts. The more automatic the 
equipment becomes the more the 
need for well trained and intelli- 
gent personnel, both in supervi- 
sion and direct operation, to obtain 
maximum efficiency and long life 
of equipment. 


Considerable research on the 
problem of smoke has been made 
in recent years, especially in plants 
in urban areas. Besides represent- 
ing inefficient combustion, stack 
smoke presents a health hazard 
and an aesthetic problem confront- 
ing every manufacturing center. 

One of the most notable im- 
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provements in firing and steam 
generating equipment in the past 
fifty years, and perhaps one of the 
least publicized, is the increase in 
the furnace volume. It was once 
the popular and universal concep- 
tion that the boiler must be set 
close to the fuel bed to secure 
proper transfer of sensible heat 
from the fuel bed, and combustion 
gases to the boiler heating sur- 
face. It is now known that suffi- 
cient volume is necessary in the 
furnace to permit complete com- 
bustion of the volatile gases dis- 
tilled from the coal. Flame travel 
may be roughly described as the 
furnace height, and _ sufficient 
flame travel is necessary to per- 
mit complete combustion of vola- 
tile gases before they reach the 
cold surface of the boiler and are 
chilled below the ignition point, 
causing stack smoke. 

In stoker firing the fuel is fed 
steadily and uniformly over the 
fuel bed. All movement of the fuel 
bed is regular and uniform. Com- 
pare this with the intermittent 
feeding of coal and raking of fuel 
by hand firing, with the resultant 
sudden release of large quantities 
of volatile gases in a furnace too 
small to allow space for complete 
combustion. A modern plant, well 
managed, never experiences objec- 
tionable stack smoke. 

Much progress has been made in 
the past half century, and in the 
past ten years progress has been 
greatly accelerated. With engineer- 
ing progress and better training of 
personnel the next decade should 
see even more remarkable im- 
provement in the steam plant of 
the modern textile plant. 


Electronic Devices. Electronic 
applications in the textile industry 
can be divided into two main 
groups. In one group are the ap- 
plications where electronic means 
are employed to perform a direct 
result in a particular process. In 
the other group are the applica- 
tions where control of such devices 
as motors, clutches, or other elec- 
trical And mechanical devices is 
derived from electronic impulses 
properly amplified and directed. 

Dielectric heating is an example 
of the first group. It consists of 
placing a non-conducting material 
between two metal plates or elec- 
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BARBER-COLMAN 
ENGINEERING SERVICE 
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SLASHER ROOM PROBLEMS 





Barber-Colman engineers, who have gained “Know- 
How” through years of experience, will at your request 
and without obligation, make an initial survey of your 
slasher room, and discuss with you all of the equipment 
and its functions. They will also make recommenda- 
tions leading toward efficient and profitable slasher 
operation. If the analysis indicates the need of Barber- 
Colman Moisture Content Control, a Barber-Colman 
engineer will, upon delivery, supervise the installation 
and accurately calibrate the controllers to match con- 
ditions in your plant and of your product. In addition, 
training courses for mill mechanics are offered at Bar- 
ber-Colman branch offices to impart this ‘““Know-How’”’ 
to them and thus assure continued efficient operation 
of the equipment. This program of slasher room survey, 
supervised installation, and employees’ training insures 
the best results —in the form of lower costs, greater 
production, and better products. 


45 YEARS EXPERIENCE SERVING TEXTILE MILLS 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 
ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 


Leh} ge), | = GREENVILLE e GREENSBORO 
MASSACHUSETTS SOUTH CAROLINA NORTH CAROLINA 
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Pick up, Move, Put down, Repeat 


When an electric overhead traveling crane will 
pick up, move, put down heavy loads over and 
over again—and do it all economically, smoothly, 
safely — year after year, that’s sweet music in the 
ears of plant engineers and cost accountants. 


Ordering an overhead traveling crane that will 
handle your lifting and moving work involves more 
than just specifying top capacity. With a Shepard 
Niles overhead traveling crane you get the capac- 
ity you need, sound design, rugged and precise 
construction and reserve strength — as well as as- 
surance of trouble-free operation. But you get 
much more. You get an overhead traveling crane 


designed and built to handle your own particular 
job. 


Trained, experienced Shepard Niles engineers 
have data on thousands of crane installations, in 
every type of industry. All this information and ex- 
perience is available to you without obligation. 
Let a Shepard Niles engineer help you select the 
crane best suited to you, out of the many sizes and 
types available. 


% We are unbiased in our recommen- 
dations. If a survey of your material 
handling shows you need an electric 
hoist ‘instead of an overhead traveling 
crone, Shepard Niles will recommend 
a hoist. America's pioneer builder makes 
both electric overhead traveling cranes 
and electric hoists for every need. 
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trodes and applying a high fre- 
quency alternating voltage to 
these plates. The frequency used 
runs from a few millions to 50 
million cycles per second. This high 
frequency is produced by electron- 
ic devices. A_ textile material 
placed between such electrodes is 
heated instantly throughout its en- 
tire volume. The present limita- 
tions are that at least a few inches 
of thickness of material are re- 
quired in order that appreciable 
amounts of energy can be trans- 
mitted into the material. 

The process is used extensively 
in rayon twist setting where large 
spools of rayon are twist-set in a 
matter of seconds. It is also used 
in the drying of skeins or pack- 
ages of various kinds of synthetic 
yarns. The applications are unlim- 
ited, and experiments are now un- 
der way to prove the economy of 
such widely differing applications 
as thawing out frozen bales of 
wool, thermo-setting plastic back- 
ing for carpets into the bottom of 
the nap on a carpet, preheating 
rolls of cloth before immersion 
into various process. solutions, 
many forms of drying applications, 
and so on. 


Electronic devices also make 
possible an electrostatic air clean- 
er that removes all particles of dirt 
and dust from the air, including 
smoke, oil vapors, and the like. 
These electrostatic air cleaners are 
employed in many weave rooms 
where silk or synthetic fibers are 
woven, and by so doing produce a 
super clean fabric not possible 
without this device. It is also used 
to pre-clean air going through 
dryers handling the fine and deli- 
cate silks and synthetic yarns, and 
this enables packages and skeins of 
yarn to come out of dryers with a 
degree of cleanliness and white- 
ness not possible by any other 
means. 

Electronic tubes of a type that 
emit huge quantities of ultra-violet 
light are used to aid chemical 
processes involved in shrink proof- 
ing woolen cloth. 

An example of the second group 
of electronic devices is the case 
where electronic apparatus is used 
extensively to measure the molis- 
ture content of textiles in various 


(Continued on page 354) 
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distinctive! durable! —seat covers woven of SARAN! 





They're fashioned for beauty and long life in the basically different textile material. 
Saran weaves into these smart seat covers color and beauty that set new standards 
of durability. And saran is versatile! Monofilaments as fine as .005”— easy to work and 
easy to weave—are constantly inspiring new fabric trends. For fabrics of saran are 


decorative as they are durable, and practically carefree. Increasing demand 
for completely functional fabrics, assures added profit and prestige for those who turn to saran. 












aran by National 


ODENTON e MARYLAND 


SARAN BY NATIONAL denotes monofilament, rattan 
New York: Empire State Building; Los Angeles: Bankers Building 


and tape manufactured by The National Plastic 
Produets Company from Dow’s saran and supplied 
to mills, weavers and other fabricators. 



















Do You Know These Facts 
About a SONOCO Cone 
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ONT. 











Further specifications can include colored paper, 

colored lacquer or stained tips, printing- either in- 
| side or outside, visible-run-out bands, special treat- 
ments for toughness, waterproofing, mildew, acid 
or alkali resistance, and perforating for package 
dyeing. Truly—“A SONOCO Cone for Every Pur- 
pose,” is a statement that only SONOCO can make. 


Sonoco Propucts CoMPANY 


HARTSVILLE 


s.c. 
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The NOSE-— Various types have been perfected 
... Open—closed— round — straight — polished — 
lacquer tipped ... 
roughness that will snag the yarn upon delivery. 


all developed to prevent 


The TAPER~—From 3° 30” to 9° 36” depend- 
ing on use and type of winding equipment. 
Rayon cones are usually either 3° 30” or 5° 57’ 
(12—E). A special tire cord cone is 3° 51’. Heavy 
yarns, however, usually take a steep taper such 
as 7° 10’, 8° 14’, 9° 15’. Hosiery yarns use 9° 15’ 
and 9° 36’. 


The WEIGHT—Cone weights are based on 
pounds per 1000. SQNOCO cones are available 
in light, medium and heavy weights depending 
on the strength desired. The weights, deter- 


mined by wall thickness and size, range from 
43 pounds per 1000 to 210 pounds per 1000. 


The LENGTH — Any length is available in most 
cones. Certain standards are practiced, however, 
in certain type cones. Most lengths are between 
5%,"" to 7'’. SONOCO makes cones 9%" and 
1014" long. 


The SURFACE-A wide cone surface range is 
available from smooth to deep corrugated, plus 
scoring. Depending on the yarn, surfaces have 
been developed—all velvet on smooth or corru- 
gated paper finish—velvet bands on smooth 
paper finish--flocked finish on smooth paper— 
deep corrugated or medium corrugated. 


INSIDE DIAMETER at BASE -An accu- 
rate dimension to insure exact seating position 
of cone on winding mandrel and to permit 
package build-up on center of cone. 


MYSTIC 
CONN. 
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In working with zest and giving his best, 
Just for the pleasure of giving, 
In the hope of helping his brother along, 


"Old-Timer" finds the sunshine of living. 
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Some Old-Timer Experiences of 40 Years Ago 


IT IS PROBABLY difficult to 

realize that in the span of 
only one man’s lifetime the textile 
industry had practically no, what 
may be termed textile chemists. 
That was back when OLpD-TIMER 
had his first overseers job. A 
large number of cotton mills were 
making their own belt cement. 
their own soaps, and their own 
Warp sizings. 

OLD-TIMER realized that far 
back that weather conditions 
greatly affected the running of 
textile machinery, especially spin- 
ning and weaving. Carding too 
was affected, but not quite so 
radically as spinning and weaving. 

Many mills had no humidifiers 
in carding and spinning, some had 
humidifiers in both spinning and 
weaving but none in carding. 

We worked in one mill which 
had no humidifiers in carding, 
spinning,’ or weaving. To make 
matters worse, this mill, which 
had no humidifiers at all was on 
heavy numbers, weaving heavy 
sheetings, and, of course, there 
was a lot of fly. It was lighted 
with large kerosene lamps similar 


to the lamps some stores used in 
those days. 


Kerosene Lamps. Each loom 
fixer lighted the lamps on his sec- 
tion by using a small hand kero- 
sene lamp which had a round wick 
that made a flame about like a 





candle. This small hand lamp 
eliminated the necessity of strik- 
ing a match to light each lamp. 
We used a low step ladder just 
high enough to reach the lamp 
when standing on top of the step 
ladder. 

It was a porter’s duty to take 
down and wash the large brass 
bowl and chimney of the lamps. 
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This washing of the brass bowl 
usually left the bow]! slightly damp 
and fly, helped by static elec- 
tricity, would accumulate in long 
strands on the lamp bowls. 

One day OLD-TIMER pushed his 
step ladder almost directly under 
one lamp, and when he raised up 
to light the large lamp with the 
small hand lamp, the flame from 
the hand lamp passed through 
those long strands of fly protrud- 
ing from the brass bowl and ig- 
nited the fly—it went Poof! 

A large cloud of black smoke 
rose to the ceiling. However, it 
left the brass bow] looking just as 
pretty and bright as though it had 
just been washed. Good way, we 
thought, to have all the lamps 
looking so clean. So we went right 
on down the alley: touching the 
flame from the hand lamp to each 
brass bowl. Poof! Poof! They went 
—almost like popping a small pa- 
per bag filled with air. 

But about the fourth or fifth 
lamp we got to, Mr. Guy, the ov- 
erseer grabbed us by the leg: 

“What in heck are you doing— 
trying to burn the blankety-blank 
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BIRCH TREE 
A Famous PATENT ADJUSTABLE SLOT 
Trade Mark prvi tele Foy VACUUM EXTRACTOR WITH PATENT 
for 65 Years AUTOMATIC RING TYPE SLOT SEALS 
The original scutcher was in- 
vented by William Birch of Another forward step in the 
Manchester, England. Intro- drying of textiles gives im- 
duced in this country in 1883 proved extraction and better 
by Albert Birch. “handle”. 
Southern Representative 
BIRCH BROTHERS, Inc. se: #2 
Harold W. Birch Clifford W. Birch Stanley W. Birch Greenville, S. C. 
SOMERVILLE, MASS. 
DYEING AND FINISHING MACHINERY AND MILL SEWING MACHINES 
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mill down? I ought to fire you for 
having no more sense.”’—and that’s 
not all he said, but OLD-TIMER’S 
section was leading all the others 
in production, and we guess that 
is why we were not fired. Today 
that mill is an up-to-date mill and 
running full blast. 


Wooden Flat Cards. When we 
say that spinning and weaving 
were most affected by weather 
conditions, we are, of course, re- 
ferring to mills which had the 
new revolving flat top cards, be- 
cause OLD-TIMER was_ superin- 
tendent of one mill which had the 
old stationary wooden flat tops. 


It was double carding. That lis, 
the breaker cards were all deliv- 
ered into one railway head; then 
the laps from the railway head 
were placed on the backs of the 
finisher cards. When it rained on 
Saturday night or Sunday, while 
the cards were standing, we could 
not start these cards up Monday 
mornings until we went over all 
the cards and backed off the 
wooden stationary top flats. 


The cards had an automatic flat 
stripper which was “out of this 
world,” as the slang expression 
goes. The automatic stripper was 
supposed to pick up one flat at a 
time and strip it, but more often 
it would pick up a flat, “jiggle” 
it around a few times, and throw 
it out in the alley. 


But to get back to what we in- 
tended to tell you about—a little 
joke. on OLD-TIMER. We _ were 
always ‘“monkeying” with the 
warp sizing in an effort to prevent 
dry, windy weather from causing 
so much loom stoppage by broken 
warp threads. By studying all the 
books on chemistry we could find, 
we finally realized that cotton is 
very hygroscopic and that mois- 
ture added greatly to the elas- 
ticity of a cotton thread. Then we 
hunted for something to put into 
the sizing to attract moisture. This 
research led us to the chlorine 
they used in bleaching and then 
on to chlorides, both calcium and 
Magnesium. We believe we were 
the first cotton mill in the South 
to use chlorides in homemade warp 
sizing. Boy! How it did help the 
running of those warps. 

Then in 1905 (we believe it was) 
we had a very bad cotton year. 
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New Power-Package’ Unit for 
Roller and Belt Conveyors 


THE STANDARD 


HANDI-DRIVE 
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New self-contained drive unit 
simplifies and cuts costs of con- 
veyor planning and installation 


Here it is! A packaged power unit that gives every conveyor user the 
opportunity to be his own layout engineer — to change his conveyor 
system to suit varying plant conditions in a minimum of time! 


Converts gravity conveyors to live belt or roller 
conveyor quickly .. at low cost 
The Handi-Drive is designed to provide quick, simple conversion of 
an ordinary roller conveyor to a moving or ‘live’ belt conveyor or a 
conveyor with power driven rollers. Equally important, using standard 
units you can build a conveyor system custom-planned to your indi- 
vidual plant needs. Units are stocked at the factory — get them now! 


If you want to convert your present gravity conveyors to powered units 
—or if you want to install your own new system . . . send for the 
Handi-Drive Bulletin No. C-78. It gives you complete design infor- 
mation and prices — tells you how to lay out your system, gives com- 
plete data on inclines, belt and roller widths, curves, weights to be 
handled and types of packaging or units to be 
moved. Write: Standard Conveyor Company, 
North St. Paul, Minnesota. 








SEND FOR HANDI-DRIVE 
BULLETIN 






GRAVITY & POWER 
CONVEYORS 
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REPRESENTED 

in the South 

by Bright-Brooks 
Lumber Company 
Charlotte, N. C. 


10.500,000 


/MADLE FLOORING : 
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Have gone into southern textile mills 
since 1920—with complete satisfac- 
tion to the mill operators. 








When you think of floors, remember to 
specify Holt Flooring, made from North- 
ern Wisconsin-Michigan Hard Maple. 









HOLT HARDWOOD COMPANY.. OCONTO. WISCONSIN 
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NEW VAT-DYED CHAMBRAY 
Made In PEPPERELL’S Georgia Mill 

















2,500 skilled people, 112,000 spin- 
dles, and 3,100 looms produce 
Pepperell’s famous line of work 





clothes fabrics here at Lindale, 
Georgia. Lindale, too, is the home 
of Pepperell’s new vat-dyed cham- 
bray . . . the work shirt fabric 
hailed as another Pepperell first in 
fabrics “loomed for quality—pro- 
duced in volume.” 
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The cotton was of such poor spin- 
ning quality, and we had to put 
in so much extra twist to get the 
ends to stay up on the spinning, 
that cotton mills all over the coun- 
try had looms standing because 
the spinning production was off so 
badly. 

During this time OLD-TIMER was 
working frantically to find some- 
thing which would help the situ- 
ation. Even with what production 
we could get out of the spinning, 
the loom production per loom was 
off considerably. 


Bee’s Wax in Sizing. A bright 
idea (we thought) struck us. We 
had seen the cobbler draw his 
thread through a piece of wax to 
sew leather soles on shoes. Why 
in the heck hadn’t we thought of 
that before? We sent a man, ina 
buggy, out through the country 
to tell the farmers we wanted to 
buy bee’s wax. 

And did we get bee’s wax! It 
came in balls; it came in dish pans; 
farmers came to our house at all 
hours of the night and Sunday 
with bee’s wax. 


Well, we started putting two : 


pounds of bee’s wax in each kettle 
of size. We would put the spin- 
ning room yarn reel in front of 
the slasher to take off samples of 
our new wonder—warp yarn with 
bee’s wax in it. But the yarn did 
not show any increase in breaking 
strength. 


Not enough wax, we thought, so 
we put in four pounds of bee's 
wax—still no increase in breaking 
strength. We are ashamed to tell 
you just how far we went with 
this experiment, but the loom fix- 
ers and overseers of weaving be- 
gan to tell us how much better the 
warps felt, so nice and smooth. 


However, OLD-TIMER sure was : 
puzzled. He could not understand : 


why the bee’s wax had not in- 
creased the breaking strength. He 
knew a chemist in Boston, Mass., 
but Boston was a long way off, 
and train fare was quite an item. 
As superintendent, we were draw- 
ing down the handsome salary of 
$166.66 per month, $2000 per year. 
But we were determined to learn 
something about the textile manu- 
facturing business, so we emptied 
the kiddies’ little savings banks, 
kissed them good bye, grabbed the 
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LIGHT METER shows 60 foot 
condies refiected from dry- 
cleaned floor, 10 footcandies . 
from scrubbed floor. (Name 
of customer on request.) 


' Because they’re DRY CLEANED, with the 
| TENNANT Floor Maintenance S 
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Measuring light-reflection with a meter, this 
mill superintendent finds that his Tennant 
dry-cleaned floors are 500% brighter than ad- 
jacent areas (which were scrubbed). In addi- 
tion dangerous slip-hazards have been de- 
creased, rough spongy surfaces eliminated and 
average Cleaning time per square foot has been 
cut by about 80%. 


Safe Working Conditions Boost Employee Morale! 
Dark, slippery, oil-soaked floors absorb light, 
cause accidents and lower morale. But with 
the Tennant System your floors can quickly be 
reconditioned and made clean, dry and bright 
—real assets to your mill’s production. 


@ Restores. Removes dark, soft 
topwood fibers; leaves sound, vigor- 
ous surface. 

® Hardens. Sea! fills, binds, hard- 
ens floor. Makes it bright, durable. 


a Dry Cleans, Eliminates scrub- 
bing! Keeps floors clean, smooth, 
bright. Fast, convenient, economical. 


WRITE FOR BULLETIN 


G. H. TENNANT CO. 
2585 N. 2nd Street 
MINPEAPOLIS 11, MINNESOTA 


Tennant 
Floor Machines 
are available for 
8”, 12” and 16” 
drum accessories. 


The aan, lo fee 2 floors 
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SPRAY-APPLICATION TECHNIQUE 


TEXTILE PROCESS COMPOUNDS 


MINOTINTS 


Oil-base fugitive tints for all synthetic and natural fibers. 
Identification — Lubrication — Conditioning 


RAYON OILS | SS BASE OIL 
TINTINOLS ° MINEROL 
LYNOL | MEON 


BRETON OILS FOR WOOL 


Accurate trouble-free application of spraying oils and tints by the new pressure method which elimi- 
nates pumps and moving parts. Simplification is progress and ours is backed by 74 years’ experience. 


INQUIRIES INVITED 
BORNE SCRYMSER COMPANY 


Offices and Works Established 1874 Southern Warehouse 
ELIZABETH, N. J. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


eee 


74 Years of Progress.... 
plus 25 Years of Pioneering in 








KETTLES-KIERS-VATS-VESSELS 


@ Cole engineers have the know- 
how, born of long experience, to 
give you the finest in vessels for 
textile liquids—the finest in metal 
alloys, the finest in design and 
workmanship. Pressure vessels, 
starch kettles, kiers, digesters. If 
you want the best, come to Cole. 


Write for a free copy of the 
Cole catalog — "TANK TALK" 
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NEWNAN, GA. 
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shoe box of sandwiches the goods 
lady had fixed up, and pulled out | 
for Boston in a day coach. 

After explaining, as best we: 
could to Mr. Neff, the chemist | 
what a loom was, what a warp! 
was, and why we were trying to! 
make each thread stronger by us- 
ing bee’s wax—he leaned back in | 
his chair, closed his eyes and said: 
“Young man, you have a great 
idea, but your application of the 
bee’s wax to the little thread is 
all wrong. You must take each 
little thread and draw it over the | 
piece of bee’s wax. That will lay 
all the little protruding fibers 
which are sticking out, and your 
little thread will be much stronger 
and smoother. When you put the 
bee’s wax into solution—you do 
not do that.” 


We were so darn depressed that 
we just walked all the way back 
to the railway station and sat 
there until the next train South. 





‘‘Metlkor” nylon bristle furnisher brush, used 
We don’t even remember how long for color application in textile printing. 


we waited for that train. 


On the train, with plenty of Zar Greater Effic ie “ 
time to think, all at once it dawned 
on us that we had not stopped y lo / , . 
them at the mill from buying wax unger 7 lurin lo. -— —-— = 


before we left. We could see 


mountains of bee’s wax awaiting R a Ni E WwW A 8 L E B R { S T L E 
our return. ; METLKOR TEXTILE 


& 


However, first thing the over- BRUSHES ARE USED: ‘A ETLESKO - 








seer of weaving said when we got BY PRINTERS for furnishing color, fete mash te. endteal 

to the mill was, “‘that wax sure is brushing prior to printing, blan- 

helping us. Our warps and cloth ket washing and drying, and soap- TEXTILE BRUSHES 

’ ing in screen printing. 

we et tae e They're the highest quality brushes we have 

continued to use just sufficient BY COTTON AND WOOLEN seen in our more than 70 years as manufac- 

turers of industries brushes exclusively. 

wax to produce a good hand to the MILLS for carding, shearing, 

cloth. The loom fixers all thought brushing, and reed cleaning. ad 

the warps ran better because they . Their CORES of aluminum or cold drawn steel 

felt better, and they told the BY WOOLEN AND WORSTED | are practically indestructible. They do not sag, 

weavers. MILLS for flock raising and lay- break, or get out of alignment, as wood cores 
Bee’s Wax Psychology. Here, ing, carding, combing, singeing, will. 

gentlemen, was one of our first ex- pressing, teasel cleaning, teasel- 


BRISTLE is wound on these cores with specially 


ing, lishi d st brush- , ; : ‘ 
cl i ermal formed metal strips, in which tufts of bristle 


periences in seeing psychology pay 








off. Production per loom went up, —_ “ are firmly held and sealed in with special ples- 
and weavers and loom fixers | tic cement, by a patented process. 
; _ Y CARPET MANUFACTURERS : 
seemed happy. This certainly put : ea ary “ie BRISTLE IS RENEWABLE when it wears down. 
us to thinking. or carding, urnis ing, shearing, 
sizing and brushing. NYLON BRISTLE is available for longer wear 
What could we do to create mass d “ertt 
psychology among operatives? e and easy cleaning. 
‘ ALSO FOR MANY = SPECIAL 
If we could only find the answer PURPOSES Get the full story of METLKOR* 
to that question we knew we Textile Brushes from— 





would have something. 


Some of you readers probably M. W. JENKINS’ SONS, Inc. 


think OLD-TIMER harps on psy- CEDAR GROVE ESSEX COUNTY NEW JERSEY 


chology too much to _— _ ~ *(Trade Mark Reg. Pending) 
many articles; then take notice of 
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Phone 3633 


J. W. 








The Flooring That Has 
“Taken It” Since 1875 


Satisfying customers with industrial flooring of Northern 
Maple, Beech, and Yellow Birch, has been our business 
for 73 years. Our contribution to the textile industry’s 
progress has been Quality Flooring, Prompt Service, and 
the maintenance of a mutually Friendly Relationship. 


WELLS LUMBER CoO. 


Menominee 


Michigan 


Phone 4633 
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DIAGRAM OF TYPICAL INSTALLATION 





INCLUDING 


Automatic Turntable 
Detwister (1) 


Tension Squeezer (2) 
Overhead Sheave (3) 
Detwister Switch (4) 


Swing Guider & 
Opener (5) 


Guider Stands (6) 
Plaiter (7) 
Draw Rolls 


Steel Pot Eyes 











Mount Hope Devices Give: 
1. COMPLETE SAFE FABRIC TREATMENT | 


This fully automatic equipment opens 
cloth from the rope regardless of the amount of twist. 

















2. MINIMUM MAINTENANCE 


3. QUIET OPERATION 


4. INCREASED PRODUCTION 
Send for Bulletin SG-CO which gives full 


information, including prices. 
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Canada. 





Paterson—for Southern N. Y. 
Howard Street, Chicago—for Mid-West @ Sidney Springer, Los Angeles—for California @ W 


John H. Andresen, Inc.., 


MOUNT HOPE MACHINERY CO., Taunton, Mass., U. S. A. 


Representatives—Parkman Collins Company, Boston—for Maine @ Ingalls Engineering Company, Providence—for N. 
J. and Pa. @ Slaughter Machinery Company, Charlotte—for the South - S. S. Wilson, 1737 
J. Westaway, Limited, Hamilton and Montreal—for 


H., Mass., R. |., and Conn. 
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this simple fact we have outlined : 
for you about wax. Well we have : 
applied the idea to production in : 


hundreds of ways—we have ap- 
plied it at times when we wished 
to make changes in _ operatives’ 
work: for example, when we de- 


cided to put on roll cleaners in the : 


spinning. 

Remember psychology is only 
common sense dressed up, but if 
you apply it correctly, it works. 


The supply of bee’s wax from : 
the farmers soon dwindled down : 
to nothing, and we _  prospected ° 


around for wax in commercial 


quantities. We found Japan wax ; 
(a vegetable wax) in boxes of: 
100 lbs. and purchased it for some 


time. But one day a salesman who 
sold us lubricating oils told us he 


could save us some money on: 
Japanese wax. Ok! We started 


buying our wax from him. A few 


months later we received a wire: 


to catch the next train to the 


finishing plant where our cloth ; 
was printed. (The company paid : 
our expenses this time.) Most of : 
our production was 27” print: 
cloths. Arriving at the finishing © 
plant office, the manager asked : 
“How in heck do you get so much - 


oil on your cloth?” 
I told him that I did not know 


there was any oil on our cloth. In : 
fact, 1 was sure there was no more : 
oil on it than the few small spots : 
we had always had and which ev- | 


ery mill has. (We had no oil re- 
mover liquids in those days.) 
The finishing plant manager 


said, “No, you are wrong. You = 


have done something recently. 
You have spots as large as my 
hand, and they are all through 
some of the rolls of your cloth. 
Come to the plant with me and I 
will show you.” 

Sure enough, as the cloth ran 


over the machines, spots, large : 
and small, showed up and they ° 


looked like oil spots. 


All the way back South we: 
could not sleep. In fact we did not : 
want anything to eat. Just coffee : 
—lots of coffee. Finally it came ; 


to us that’ the oil only showed up 
in solid dark patterns of the print 
cloths. We sent the finishing plant 
manager a telegram, and he con- 
firmed this fact. Then we were 
only more confused. 


Why should it show up on the [Al 











PRINTED 
as WEIGHTS 


Let modern weighing equipment take the guess-work out of your textile 
production lines! At every step. . Toledo Scales can help you guard 
your costs. Toledos “‘fit the cloth” of modern textile needs... with 
dependable automatic weight 
Or to give the speed and Sead for this => 
accuracy essential to material New illustrated bulletin No. 
and production control. Toledo 2020 shows Better Ways to 
Scale Company, Toledo 12, O. control costs. 


OLEDO 


HEADQUARTERS FOR SCALES 
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CARTER 


Economy is your name for it...we 
call it quality. With CARTER TRAV.- 
ELERS they mean one and the same 
thing—increased profits. 


You save money with CARTER 
TRAVELERS simply because they do 
their vital job efficiently, give long, 
trouble-free performance and wear 
less on expensive rings. You will find, 
too, that these precision made, high 
quality travelers will help you produce 
hner, stronger yarns. 


On every count CARTER TRAV.- 
ELERS lead the way to production 
profits. 


CARTER TRAVELER COMPANY 


DIVISION OF 


A. B. CARTER, INC. 


GASTONIA N. ¢ 





REPRESENTATIVES 
C. E. HERRICK, 44 FRANKLIN STREET, PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 
R. D. HUGHES SALES CO., 1812 SourH Main Srreet, DALLAS, TEXAS 
HUGH WILLIAMS & CO., 47 Co_sorne St.,. TORONTO 1, CANADA 





TRAVELERS 
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GREEN RIVER MILLS. | 


INCORPORATED 


TUXEDO, NORTH CAROLINA 


alts 
L\\ 


Spinners and Processors 


FINE COMBED YARNS 
8's to 80's Single 2-3-4 Ply 


COMBED PEELER, COMBED SAK 
GASSED, MERCERIZED, 
and BLEACHED 
SKEINS, CONES, TUBES 


for the 


THREAD, WEAVING, KNITTING 
TRADES 


Also 


ACETATE AND COTTON 
COMBINATION YARNS 
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solid dark patterns only. This : 
caused us to believe it wasn’t oil. 
But what it was we did not have : 


the remotest idea. 


Arriving at the mill, we had no ; 
idea where to start or what to look - 
for. We did start a system of elim- : 
ination similar to the system we | 
had used in looking for cut rov- 


ing or some trouble like that. 


One day we had boiler trouble : 
which stopped the mill, and while 
sitting in the boiler room waiting | 
for the boiler to be repaired, we : 
were still concentrating all of our : 
thoughts on the oil spots in the | 
finished cloth. We continued try- | 


ing to eliminate one thing at a 


time. We had tested the tallow, | 
which we used rather large quan- ; 


tities of in sizing, and we decided : 


to test the Japan wax. 


We sent a negro boy to the sup- 
ply room to get a cake of the wax. © 
The supply clerk misunderstood ~— 


and sent the boy back with a 
whole case of wax. We instructed 
the negro boy to open the box and 
place a cake of the wax on a shov- 
el and hold it in the boiler until 
the wax melted. We did not have 
much idea what we were doing, 


but we had to be doing something. :; 
As we sat there we noticed the | 
Japanese lettering on the wooden ; 
box, and right under that was | 


what caught our eye. This wax 
was manufactured by an Ameri- 
can oll: company. We wondered 
what in heck an oil company 
would have to manufacture a veg- 
etable product from. 


We rushed to the telephone and ; 
asked the oil salesman to come : 
right out as we wanted prices on | 
a large quantity of Japanese wax. : 
OLp-TIMER was so darn nervous : 
he could hardly wait to tell the ; 
salesman what he had in mind. : 
Anyway, after some of the usual - 
conversation: “Mr. Salesman, your | 


firm manufactures this Japanese 
wax, does it not?” 


“Oh! Yes,” he replied, “it is used : 
in large quantities by paper manu- | 


facturers and other firms.” 


O.T.: “Well, how can you call 


it Japanese wax?” 

Salesman: “Oh, that is just a 
trade name.” (Remember Mr. 
Reader, this was 40 years ago.) 

O.T.: “Then you manufacture 
this wax from oil by-products, 
don’t you? And, therefore, it is a 
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MM For years FORD has been developing and refining this 
new electric hoist. Now it has been tested, proved and 
acclaimed by users everywhere. The new FORD Whippet 
is an answer to your need for greater speed... moving 
more material per hour, or minutes, at less cost. It's fast, 
safe, dependable, sturdy. It runs smooth and easy—slick 
as a whippet. Wide range of capacities up to 1 ton. See 
your FORD distributor today, or send for your copy of 
folder DH-1325. 


Ask your FORD 
distributor about the 
famous FORD Tribloc. 
He aiso offers a com- 
plete line of high qual- 
ity spur-gear, screw 
obate Me bbed Daschle td Miley t te 
—other special hoist- 
ing equipment. 


FORD CHAIN BLOCK DIVISION 
AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE 


YZ )Y In Business for Your Safety 
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the 


Greatest 


TARP 
Sales Appeal 


“SO years 


OF TEXTILE PROGRESS 

























TRIPLE-STRENGTH af, the 


TARP ee 


THE TARP THAT'S NEW and DIFFERENT 


Now the owner of the new, all-weather 
FULTON Tarp can have his name printed on it 
to protect against theft and loss. The FULTON 
Tarp is distinctive, too—bright colored canvas 
reinforcements under the rust-proof grommets 
give triple-strength at points of strain. FULTON 
—distinctive in looks—tops in quality—the 
easiest of all tarps for you to sell. 





THE TARP OF 1,000 USES —— 


New markets are opened for sales because 
the FULTON weather-proof Tarp is an all-pur- 
pose tarp. Gives ideal protection against rain, 
sun, wind and dust. It's flexible, easy to fold 
—will not mildew or become gummy or stiff. 
Let this special, self-selling new FULTON tarp 
corner the tarp market for you. 


Take advantage of the profitable new FULTON Tarp 
dealership with free advertising helps. Write teday to 


FULTON BAG & COTTON MILLS 


MANUFACTURERS SINCE 1870 
ATLANTA 4,44. 


ST. LOUIS © DALLAS © 


NEW. ORLEANS 
NEW YORK 


MINNEAPOLIS 
KANSAS CITY, KANS 





=: Takes (cos Time 







for Loading, Heating, 
Lacing, Doffing, Cleaning 





: bad 
Gives you Hore 


- @ 
u p Time for the actual 
(f dye runs which 


; build your profit 


AND it pays its way handsomely by 


/ cutting water and steam costs lower than 
| ever. Everything YOU'VE ever wanted in 
| a dye box has been incorporated in 
. The New 








G Fully Enclosed 
4), Stainless Steel 
Dye Box 


Send for further information 


S$. BLICKMAN, Inc. 


207 GREGORY AVENUE * WEEHAWKEN, N. 3. 


Manufacturers of stainless steel textile equipment, dye boxes, 
linings, cylinders, dry cans, rolls, hoods, tanks 
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saponify with water. That is, it 
will not mix with water.” 


mineral product which will not: 


Salesman: “I suppose you are - 
right, but I am no chemist, and I - 


can't say positively.” 
Well good-day, Mr. Salesman. 


And that, gentlemen, was the - 


solution to our problem of oil spots 
on the certain colors of print 
cloths. The mineral wax was not 
mixing or saponifying in our siz- 
ing and, of course, when a spot of 
it stayed in one place it would 
show through the dyed cloth. 


We had learned two very im- 7 
portant things about wax. First. it ; 


would not increase the breaking 
strength of warp yarn, and next. if 


Ceeeeeeedtetiiiiiinine 


we were going to use wax at all in ; 
sizing, be sure it is vegetable wax. - 


What we had learned about wax | 
was insignificant to what we had : 
learned about working people. | 
Psychology—human relations be- ; 
came our paramount study from : 
that time on, and we are still : 


studying. 

Of course, things like our wax 
experience could not happen to- 
day, but you young fellows who 


have at your command the experi- 
ence and knowledge of chemists, : 








engineers, psychologists, books and -° 


textile magazines, all just for the | 


asking, can see that in his efforts 
to learn something about textile 
manufacturing, OLD-TIMER had 
some rather amusing experiences 


—probably amusing to you, but 5 
rather nerve racking to the old: 


man. 
However, as time “marched on” 


and with cotton ranging from 5: 
cents to 10 cents per pound, at one : 
time it was considered patriotic to: 
buy a bale of cotton for $25.00: 


and store it to help boost the low 
price. Operating a cotton mill 
became more and more competi- 
tive during the many unprofitable 
years the mills labored through. 
Many of those agonizing experi- 
ences that OLD-TIMER had to fight 
his way through proved quite 
profitable in later years, thus en- 
abling him to ‘“‘beat the other fel- 
low,” and that paid off quite well. 
Yes, quite well. 


The thought which prompted ) 


telling you about some of OLpD- 


TIMER’S long ago experiences came | 


while in conversation with a 


friend who is one of the more suc- | 
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HUMIDITY INDICATOR 





by Weston 


@ Quick-reading 
@ Convenient 


@® Accurate 


d Slide Rule Calculator gives relative 


implifie . 
aati _ eliminates charts and 


humidity readings directly 
tables. Entire unit ruggedl 
including the two Weston dial-ty 
providing readings accurate to 


conditions. 


y constructed of metal, 
pe thermometers, 
+1% for general 








ALL-METAL 


THERMOMETERS 


Featuring readability, relia- 
bility and rugged construction. 
Available in models for indus- 
trial applications in required 
stem lengths and ranges; also 
models for laboratory use. 


or consult your local WESTON represe 





al Instrument Corporation 


tric 
Weston Elec anions 2, 08. 


689 Frelinghuysen Avenue. 
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cessful young superintendents of 
a large cotton mill. We cannot re- 
call how or why we got started on 
the subject, but while narrating to 
him an amusing and somewhat 
embarrassing experience we had 
had long before he was born—all 
at once he snapped his fingers and 
said: “That gives me an idea.” 


Several months later OLD-TIMER 
had a very nice letter from this 
young superintendent, which made 
us glow with pride, because noth- 























ing gives us more pleasure than to 
have a brother overseer or super- 
intendent tell us we have been of 
service to him. (See the four lines 
at the top of OLD-TIMER page.) 


Therefore it is possible, if not 
probable, that some one may get 
an idea from the old time experi- 
ences related in the story in which 
we told you about the bee’s wax 
and the lesson we learned in psy- 
chology. Speaking of the pleasure 
a person derives from helping oth- 








The Zee GESSHER 
Open Decating Machine 





The new Gessner Open Decating Machine embodies — 
important new time and money-saving principles. 
In fact, Gessner Open Decating has become a one — 


SIMPLIFIES 
OPERATING 
und 
CUTS COSTS 


man operation in an ever-growing number of mills. 
Gessner improvements include tension controls for — 
the decating apron, which prevent apron slap even | 
at high speeds and which greatly lengthen the life 
of the apron. Mechanisms control the firmness of the 
decating roll without added tension on the apron, 
The Gessner Open Decating Machine may be © 


HOOT TOEDTORTERATAGHETONROUEORGEETORT HTT ieY 


equipped with a platform and guides to unload © 
cloth in folds back on to the truck. ; 


mere ecSIEe 3, 
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ers brings to mind a very simple 
illustration, which by the way, did 
not happen 40 or more years ago: 


Pleasure from Helping Others. 


OLD-TIMER was caught in New 


York one Christmas Eve night, 
having been called there on im- 
portant business. Two or three of 
the New York men connected with 
the same firm invited him to have 
Christmas dinner with them, but 
realizing that Christmas is a time 
for family ties, he graciously de- 
clined. After dinner at the hotel, 
he did not feel very much like go- 
ing to a show; in fact, the old boy 
was just a little lonesome. He de- 
cided to take a walk. 


A few flakes of snow were in 
the air, but strange to say, it was 
not very cold. As we walked 
down the street we noticed a col- 
ored boy, probably 12 years old, 
standing in front of a bakery win- 
dow gazing at the appetizing cakes, 
pies, tarts, etc. We walked up to 
the window too, but the little 
negro did not move or seem to 
notice us at all. Trying to see 
what he was looking at, we noticed 
some red cherry tarts, 10 cents 
each. We slipped a dime into his 
hand and pointed at the tarts. Boy! 
he was through that door in noth- 
ing flat. 


This prompted us to go back to 
the hotel, get a dollar’s worth of 
dimes and start out looking for 
kids. Gentlemen, we had a per- 
fectly wonderful Christmas with a 
dollar’s worth of dimes. 


Mill Books and Rules. Remem- 
ber what we told you in one article 
about the book we compiled of in- 
formation about each style of 
goods in the weave room, such as 
the reed and harnesses, number of 
filling and number of warp, pro- 
duction per loom in pounds and 
yards, hank roving, drafts, etc. 
Those books were single entry 
ledgers we bought for 30 cents 
each to record this information in, 
and one loom fixer paid us $5.00 
to copy one for him. Then the 
orders came in from section men, 
assistant overseers, and overseers 
faster than we could copy them. 
We employed another fellow and 
a young lady, to copy books for us. 


This book business prompted 
some of the section men to ask us 
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to start a night school. The super- 
intendent was interested enough to 
let us have an empty house free 
of rent, and we bought a load of 
pine slabs for a dollar to make 
seats. We charged 10 cents for 
each pupil per night, and did we 
have fun. 

Well did we remember how hard 
it was for us to memorize rules of 
arithmetic when we were in 
school, so, we decided in teaching 
these section men and weavers we 
would try our best to make rules 
which would be easily remem- 
bered. For example, as well as 
we can recall, (we do not have 
access to an arithmetic book at the 
moment to check)—the rule for 
division of fractions was “Invert 
the divisor and proceed as in mul- 
tiplication, etc.”’ 

We told the boys in our night 
classes to “‘Turn the one you are 
going to divide by upside down 
and multiply.” Well, it worked. 
That is, the boys would not forget 
that “upside down” rule. This was 
our problem in teaching arithmetic 
—to make it easy to remember 
rules. In decimal fractions, our 
plan of making rules the boys 
could remember was especially ef- 
fective. 

Now why has OLD-TIMER taken 
up your time in reading such an 
unimportant experience? Here is 
why. OLD-TLMER learned a lesson 
that every man who works people 
should learn. We learned that if 
you want people to follow you, 
you must know how to talk their 
language. You must know how to 
use language (words if you please) 
which will not only appeal to 
their way of reasoning, but lan- 
guage that they understand and 
will remember—Reasoning which 
will register in their subconscious 
minds and stay there when some 
trouble maker is trying to get 
them to think his way. 

This was a lesson we not only 
did not forget ourselves, but we 
have used that fundamental prin- 
ciple in every position we have 
ever held and found it brought re- 
sults in talking to the sweeper, the 
oiler, the roving hauler, the spin- 
ner, the weaver, the section man, 
or even overseer, superintendent, 
or the president of the mill. OLD- 
TIMER probably had never used 
or even known the meaning of the 
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VING TRUCKS 








DESIGNED TO FIT the needs of the industry, this textile 
roving truck has a variety of uses in any plant. Sturdy 
and rigidly reinforced for hard daily usage and long 
service... there just isn’t anything better. 


ALL SIZES to fit any requirement . . . side construction 
reinforced by 1, 2 or 3 ribs. Cadmium plated round 
corners protect plant walls, machinery and the truck 
itself. Standard bottoms of either slatted or solid hard pine. 


TRUITT .. . one of the South’s largest fabricators of 
stainless and carbon steel products offers its engineering 
facilities for any fabrication problem required to fill the 
specific need of your plant. 


TRUIT 





ANUFACTURING COMPANY 


e GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA e@ 


Fabricators of Solid Stainless Steel and Stainless-Clad Tanks @ Dyeing Vals @ 
Washing Tanks @ Steam Drums © Storage Tanks for Acids and Alkalis @ Mechanical Agitators 
@ Separators @ Stainless Steel Trucks @ And Many Other Stainless Steel Products. 
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I st 2nd 3rd 
L-4 L-6 L-Platform Truck 


LEWIS HYDRAULIC TRUCKS 


Built in Several Sizes for 
Eliminating Manual Lifting 


They have both the handle and foot operating lever which makes the 
operation much faster. They are the answer to many of your problems 
in textile and finishing; also paper plants and many othe industries; 
you get lifting and transportation in one unit. 


PATENTED AND MANUFACTURED BY 
J. 


W. LEWIS COMPANY 
319 Exchange St., Spartanburg, S. C. Phone 1897 





MANUFACTURERS OF TEXTILE TRUCKS AND MACHINE WORKS 














TRUSSES ann RAFTERS 


FOR SPEEDY, LOW-COST CONSTRUCTION 
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©, @You save time...you save money 

TYPE 70 ; by building with modern Rilco 
TIED RAFTERS wood framing. Rilco trusses and 
rafters are factory-fabricated, ready 


for quick erection. They provide 








rge post-fr race-free interior 
vee 62 ‘ large post-free, brace te 
BOWSTRING TRUSS space ideal for manufacturing or 
warehouse requirements. The 


economical wide-span construction 





provides sturdy framing for a 
TYPE 70 , 0 28 
TIED RAFTERS large recreation building. 

















PD cemisarac PRODUCTS, INC. 


TYPE 62 243 CONYNGHAM AVENUE + WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
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word psychology at that time, but 
he did have some ideas about hu- 
man nature, and psychology and 
human nature are pretty close 
kinfolk, you know. One more il- 
lustration about arithmetic and 
we will pass on to something else. 

When we got into cotton mill 
and machinery calculations we dis- 
covered that it was rather diffi- 
cult for the boys to understand 
about draft, twist, or other con- 
stants. They seemed to feel like 
constants were something the ma- 
chinery builders gave you. None 
of them had ever tried to figure 
out a draft constant or any other 
constant. Well, instead of trying 
to explain a long chain of drive 
and driven gears, diameter of 
front roll times 3.1416, etc., we 
selected loom production, because 
of the few figures involved it was 
easier to explain. 

For example, 160 picks per min. 
x 60 min., hr. x 40 hrs. per week 
(it was 55 hrs. then) divided by 
80 picks per inch x 36” yard = 
yards production per week. Only 
five items of figures were in- 
volved. Therefore, most of the 
students, or pupils we suppose is 
the more appropriate word, could 
easily understand the simple cal- 
culation thus: 

160 x 60 x 40 





133.3 yds. 
80 x 36 

Now we would ask them: What 
do you change when you change 
the production of a loom? Most of 
them would quickly answer: 
change gear or pick gear (as the 
gear is more often called). OK. 
Now if changing the pick gear 
changes the production of a loom, 
all you need to do to make a pro- 
duction constant is leave the pick 
gear out of the calculation like 
this: 

160 x 60 x 40 
—= 10666. 





36 

This figure is your loom produc- 
tion constant because you have 
left the pick gear out. Now take 
this constant and put the pick gear 
back in and you have yards per 
loom. Thus: 10666 — 80 — 133.3 
yds. 

Also, if you want the production 
of 40-pick goods, just use your 
constant 10666 and divide by 40 
picks which will give you 266.6 
yards. Now, they understood how 
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to make a constant for anything. 


If you want a draft constant just 
leave the draft gear out of the col- 
culations. 

OLD-TIMER once gave a young 
textile graduate a section of looms 
and told him if he would follow 
our instructions explicitly, that in 
a few months he would not be 
working more than 60% (exclus- 
ive of tying on warps) of his time 
to run that section, and his pro- 
duction and supply cost would be 
along with the best. He was a good 
pupil—he followed instructions 
and our predictions were fulfilled. 

We took this young man off of 
a section of looms and made him 
overseer of a card room contain- 
ing over 400 cards. Again we 
pledged him to follow instructions. 
He did. Today he is general man- 
ager of a large textile firm. The 
editor of TEXTILE INDUSTRIES 
knows him and also personally 
knows about the foregoing circum- 
stances. 

Gentlemen, must we repeat and 
keep on repeating and giving you 
actual experiences to prove to you 
that if you expect to be a leader 
of people you must know how to 
talk their language—think the 
way they do and be a student of 
human nature, sufficiently mixed 
with a good supply of old common 
sense? 

Think back over what OLD- 
TIMER has told you in this and 
previous articles. Does it take a 
man with advanced college de- 
grees to understand the simple 
facts we have related to you? Do 
you realize the experiences we 
have given you are facts, not fic- 
tion? Then why in - - - - ? 

Oh! Yes! We have also learned 
in our long experience that human 
nature takes some freakish turns— 
that there are many things the 
psychologists have not been able to 
explain. Well, one of those things 
is that some human beings simply 
will not profit by the experience 
of others. 

Of course calculating machines 
have taken most of the glamour 
away from the fellow who thought 
he was rather smart with figures. 
Still, OLD-TIMER believes there are 
some things pertaining to an over- 
seer’s or superintendent’s job 
which he should figure out and 
memorize for quick information. 
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For example: Years ago the 
common parlance was that a cus- 
tomer wanted so many pieces (60 
yds.) of cloth per week or for his 
complete order. One day our boss 
phoned from Worth Street, New 
York, “Mr. Blank wants 400 pieces 
of 80 x 80 per week. How many 


You see how simple it was, fel- 
lows, because we had figured out 
constants for all goods we were 
likely to make from 20 to 80 picks, 
allowing of course for seconds, 
shorts and remnants, and had these 
constants in a note book we Car- 
ried in our pocket. In time you get 


looms will it take?’’ 210 looms, sir. 
“When can you start deliveries?” 
We can give him 100 pieces in a 
week and then 400 
week. 


where you remember most ol 
them. 

If you are as observing as you 
pieces per should be, you will know many 


things you will be asked about 








PROFITS COME FASTER WITH THE 
NEW... 


20” DIAMETER 30 FEED EDMOS 
Type EEM Super Multi Feed Plain Rib Body Machine 

















FOR YOUR HIGH SPEED KNITTING NEEDS—The new Edmos type 
EEM, with 1% feeds per diameter inch, has proven it can produce up to 
four times more work than older type machines—all within the same floor 
space! Especially designed for the manufacture of fabrics in the Swiss 
rib family; ideal for the production of quality fabric for “T” shirts, polo 
shirts and basque shirts. 


See a demonstration at the Edmos plant. 


EDMOS PRODS. CORP., 13 Christopher Ave., Bklyn., N. Y. 
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from time to time. Therefore. if 


you are anxious to earn the money 
your employer is paying you, why 
not be prepared to answer his 
questions promptly and correctly. 
He will think more of you and you 
will have the pleasure of knowing 
you are “on the job.” 


Ideas on Job Loads. Here is 
one for the books. And come to 
think of it, (remember this was 
40 years ago) the International 
Correspondence School did men- 
tion the truck we are going to tell 
you about in one of their text 
books on weaving. About 1905 a 
“J” model loom was put out to 
make 27” print cloths, which were 
standard at that time. The loom 
was very light and had steel har- 
nesses, which were also the stop 
motion (no drop wires). OLD- 
TIMER had argued with manufac- 
turer’s representative that we were 
not operating automatic looms 
properly to derive the benefit of 
the automatic part—that is the 
battery and stop motion. 

We claimed that, theoretically 


Speaking, when you walked into a 
weave room and saw weavers 
standing in the alley with batteries 
all full and waiting for a loom to 
stop, the mill was not getting the 
benefit of the extra money they 
had paid for battery and stop mo- 
tion. Our theory was that weavers 
should have 25% more looms than 
they could run. Sounds foolish, 
(doesn't it?) that a mill intending 
to put in 1000 looms should put in 
1250 and give the 1250 looms to 
the same number of weavers in- 
tended for 1000 looms. Oh! of 
course reduce the price 25% per 
cut, too. (This was before pick 
counters were used.) We claimed 
weavers would make more money 
per week and the cost per pound 
would be less for the mill simply 
because, aS any overseer of weav- 
ing knows, those 250 extra looms 
would not be stopped all the time, 
and weavers would have some- 
thing to do during the time they 
were waiting for a loom to stop. 


Weavers Truck. OLD-TIMER 
went ahead and put weavers on 





24 looms. Something never before 
heard of. The textile papers of 
Lancashire, England, published ar- 
ticles criticizing the Americans for 
putting operatives on more ma- 
chines than any human being 
could run, etc. We saw some clip- 
pings of these articles, which put 
us to thinking—with the result 
that we devised a weaver’s truck 
which ran on a track placed on the 
floor in the weaver’s alley. The 
truck had a stool in the center for 
the weaver to sit on and a filling 
box on one end. When a loom 
stopped down the alley the weaver 
placed his hand on the loom, gave 
a shove, and down the alley she 
went. The truck was later pat- 
ented. But, and but again, that 
was 42 years ago, gentlemen, and 
now weavers run 100 looms on 
light pick and sley goods, and OLD- 
TIMER’S truck is not worth a darn. 


Old-Timer’s Early Predictions. 
It is really a little embarrasing to 
relate some of the methods of 
management we and superintend- 
ents had 40 years ago. To give you 
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Grinding cylinders before clothing or re 
drawing eliminates excessive grinding of 
newly applied wire 
carding action. 


insuring uniform 


Card clothing manufacturers finish their 
| cylinders on this machine. 


B. S. ROY & SON COMPANY 


Factory e Worcester, Mass. 


Representatives in the South 


Eas ° : Greenville, S. C. Office and Warehouse Tel. 2-054I 

‘ tern Sales Offices: : Greensboro, N. C. Odell Mill Supply Co. Tel. 2-2114 
350 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. : Charlotte, N. C. Textile Mill Supply Co. Tel. 5125 

: Columbus, Ga. J. W. Davis Tel. 3-7055 

ail : Dallas, Tex. Textile Supply Co. Tel. 7-4729 
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some idea as to what we are driv- 
ing at we wrote an article over 40 
years ago which was published in 
“Cotton” (TEXTILE INDUSTRIES) 
concerning the future cotton mill. 
This was many years before the 
OLD-TIMER page was started in 
March 1922. In that article we 
made some rather drastic predic- 
tions. That is, they were consid- 
ered so drastic at the time that 
many readers said we were dream- 
ing. 

One prediction was that cotton 
mills would be built, sometime in 
the future, without windows which 
could be opened, because those 
mills would have some way of 
controlling temperature and hu- 


midity inside the mills. Another 
prediction was (and it was con- 
sidered by some readers as more 
drastic or impossible than the first 
one) that mills would find a way 
not to beat cotton so much in the 
cleaning process. We had three 
processes of pickers at that time, 
you know. And as we had just put 
weavers on 24 looms weaving 27” 
print cloths, which was equivalent 
to about sixteen 40” looms, no one 
dared to predict that weavers 
would ever run more looms than 
that. Goodness no! 


Overcoming Labor Shortage. 
Another phase of running a cotton 
mill in those days of 5-cent cotton 
which we brilliant (??) overseers 


and superintendents had to battle 
with was the labor problem. Mills 
were being built pretty fast, and 
with nuemrous other conditions at 
that time there was simply not a 
sufficient number of operatives for 
all the mills. It was ‘“‘dog eat dog,”’ 
so to speak, as to who could hire 
the most of the other féellow’s help. 

For example, when one mill was 
built in South Carolina in the late 
’'90’s, the president of the mill sent 
men out to recruit unskilled work- 
ers from farms and cities. They 
were brought in by passenger 
carloads. All of such help had to 
be trained, of course, and, boy, it 
was some mess! 

Naturally OLD-TIMER was rack- 
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Anderson Shields are depend- 
able protection against chip- 
ping, splitting, and breaking 
of spools, bobbins, and paper 
caps. Even the most minute 
details are carefully worked 
out to make Anderson the 
highest in precision, the 
smoothest in finish, the best 
in performance. The Anderson 
Emblem is your assurance of 


the finest shields you can 


buy. 


Insist on Anderson when 


you order metal shields. 


TEXTILE 
SHIELD CO., INC. 


J. N. ANDERSON, Treasurer 
LAWRENCE, MASS., U. S. A. 
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ing his brain to think of ways 
and means to solicit operatives 
from other mills. One of our most 
successful schemes was an idea we 
conceived during an election year. 
Lapel buttons were put out by 
political candidates with their 
photo on the button and the of- 
fice for which they were running. 
We had lapel buttons made show- 
ing the loom, and printed around 
the margin was “Blank Miuill’s 
Weaving Runs Well.” We arranged 
with the post office to let us pin 
one of these buttons on one end of 
a card with a stamp on the op- 
posite end and addressed these 
buttons to all the weavers we 
could get the names of at other 
mills. 


Sometimes we would put a man 
on the train and as he passed 
through towns where there was a 
cotton mill, he would throw out 
hands full of buttons as the train 
started off. You can no doubt 
guess what our idea was. Well, 
we reasoned somewhat like this: 
In, say twenty cotton mills, there 
would be some weavers who would 
quit each day or week, without 
having in mind any certain mill 
they would go to. Maybe the 
weaver got mad and quit without 
thinking anything about where he 
was going. Does it not stand to 
reason then that the more weavers 
that we could plant the name of 
our mill in their brains, the more 
weavers would come to our mill. 
Yea! It worked pretty well, even 
if OLD-TIMER did have to pay for 
all those darn buttons out of his 
own pocket. 


We also used post cards and 
other schemes to induce people to 
come to our mill. We are wonder- 
ing if you modern textile operat- 
ing executives realize what we 
old fellows went through and how 
hard we had to work to compete 
with other men in running our 
jobs—at the same time having to 
make our own sizings, our own 
soaps, our own belt cement, etc. 
Maybe you young overseers and 
superintendents of today think we 
old timers had an easy time back 
in those days, with no unions, no 
labor laws, etc. Oh well! Maybe so, 
but some of the experiences nar- 
rated do not seem to substantiate 
your belief. 
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Smilin’ Tex 
says: 






In Texas 


your taxes are -~.--~~~----~ 


=—_le -_- 





as low as — or lower than — 





any place in the U.S. A. 





They say there are two things no 
man can escape — death and taxes. 
That’s true. It is also true that in 
Texas you pay the minimum in the 
way of taxes, for the Lone Star State 
has mo sales tax, no State income 
fax, but on its statutes there is a 
community property law. 


To the friendly tax laws (or lack 
of unfriendly ones) can be added 
many other reasons why you should 
build your textile plant on the Texas 
Gulf Coast. Here are a few: 

Of the total U. S. yield Texas 
produces 28% of the cotton, 21% of 
the wool and 84% of the mohair. 
The synthetics industry is 
expanding in Texas. 

Fuel? Texas has 58% of the proved 
natural gas reserves of the Nation. 


rapidly 


Plus: rail, water, highway and air 
transportation to all markets, domes- 
tic and foreign; intelligent, coopera- 
tive workers; an abundance of pure 


water; and a climate that’s inviting - 


the year round. 


Send for a Survey of the Texas 
Ceast Country. On request, we will 
prepare for your company a carefully 
engineered and confidential survey of 
the Texas Coast Country individualized 
to fit your particular problem. No cost, 
no obligation. Address Research De- 
partment, Houston Pipe Line Company, 
Houston, Texas 


HOUSTON 
PIPE LINE CO. 


Subsidiary of Houston 
Oil Company of Texas 


GEO.A. HILL. JR.. President 
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Military Orders Will Reduce 
Civilian Production. Any increase 
in orders to meet military require- 
ments will mean immediately re- 
duced production of civilian wool 
textiles, according to Charles F. H. 
Johnson, Jr., vice-president and 
general manager of Botany Mills, 
Inc. The wool textile industry is 
running at maximum capacity at 
present to meet civilian orders on 
hand, and there is an acute short- 
age of the types of wool needed to 
fill orders. Emphasizing that mili- 
tary textile requirements. must 
await the action of Congress, Mr. 
Johnson pointed out that of the 
total amount of wool required to 
fill Army orders alone for the fis- 
cal year of 1940 to equip 1,500,900 
men and provide partial reserves 
for 800,000 men on a peacetime 
basis, 146,000,000 pounds was in 
qualities of from 60s to 64s which 
are in such scarce supply today 
that civilian production is ham- 
pered. 


Employers Advised Not to Ac- 
cept Substitutes for Closed Shop. 
Employers are being urged to re- 
fuse all union suggestions to evade 
the closed shop ban, as contained 
in the Taft-Hartley Law, according 
to negotiation specialists of the 
Labor Relations Institute, New 
York. Pointing out that some em- 
ployers have accepted union pro- 
posals for getting around these 
sections of the law to avoid dis- 
rupting relations, the Institute 
states that such settlements should 
be recognized as exposing man- 
agement to the dangers involved 
in making such evasive contracts. 
Two of the dangers were listed as 
follows: (1) The agreement may be 
challenged by workers or job ap- 
plicants who claim that they have 
been discriminated against 
cause of lack of union member- 
ship. (2) An illegal union security 
agreement will be no defense 
against unfair labor practice 
charges filed by them with the 
Board. If any agreement is found 
illegal by the Board, not only will 


be- 
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the employer be found liable 
along with the union for back pay, 
but the Board may order the em- 
ployer not to deal with that par- 
ticular shop provision in expiring 
contracts that cannot be renewed. 
The union shop is the maximum 
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Acidifying Machines 
Automatic Feeders 
Back Washers 
Backwash Dryers 
Bagging Machines 
Ball Winding Machines 
Burr Pickers 
Carbonizing Dryers 
Carbonizing Dusters 
Cotton Rinsers 
Cotton Stock Dryers 
Crush Roll Machines 





form of union security allowed un- 
der the law. It can be granted by 
an employer only after members of 
the bargaining unit in an NLRB 
election have authorized the union 
to make this demand. 


Hospitals Steady Market for 
Cotton Products. More than 112.- 
000 bales of cotton are consumed 
annually in the 
cotton products 
medical 
recent 


manufacture of 
for hospital and 
according to a 


the National 


supplies, 
survey by 
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PREPARATORY OPERATIONS 


SINCE 1852 


OTHER SARGENT PRODUCTS INCLUDE: 


Dusting Machines 
Mixing Pickers 

Opening Machines 
Package Dryers 

Press Roll Machines 

Silat Conveyors 

Wet Pickers 

Wool Drying Machines 
Wool Washing Machines 
Yarn Conditioning Machines 
Yarn Drying Machines 
Yarn Scouring Machines 


C. G. SARGENT’S SONS CORPORATION 


Graniteville, Massachusetts, U.S.A. 


Representatives: 


Mr. F. E. Wasson, 
519 Murdock Rd., Phila. 19, Pa. 


Hugh Williams & Co., 


79 Wellington St., W., Toronto 1, Can. 
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Cotton Council. The following 
compilation, based on 1946 figures 
provided by the American Hos- 
pital Association, shows the hos- 
pitals’ approximate annual _ re- 
quirements of cotton supplies: Ad- 
hesive rolls, 213,179,100; bandage 
gauze (five-yard rolls), 568,477,600 
rolls; gauze (100-yd. bolts), 284.- 
238,800 bolts; gauze (iota form. 
five-yd. jars), 17,054,328 jars; 
gauze (plain, five-yd. jars), 17.- 
054,328; cotton balls (cartons of 
2000), 71,059,700 cartons; sheet 
wadding (sheets), 213,179,100: 
sheet wadding (dozen), 28,423,880: 
stockinets, 2,842,388 bolts; sus- 
pensories, 17,054,328; tourniquets 
2,131,791; webbing (one-inch rolls), 
2,842,388 rolls. 


Fabrics Made from Koroseal 
Covered Yarn. A variety of fab- 
rics made of yarn covered with 
Koroseal film is now available, 
according to a recent announce- 
ment by The B. F. Goodrich Co.. 
Akron, Ohio. Porosity and excel- 
lent hand are among two out- 
standing qualities claimed for the 


new fabrics. They can be sewn or 


heat sealed, with the sealing bond 
as firm as that obtained on any 
Koroseal film. Fabrics are being 
offered at present in black and 
white and nine pastel shades. 
Present production is limited to 
fabrics with glass yarns as the 
core. However, other multi-fila- 
ments, including nylon, rayon, 
cotton, silk, and wire can and will 
be used, according to the an- 
nouncement. Yarns for the new 
fabrics are made by the Tensolite 
process which differs from other 
methods by applying the film 
parallel to the core, instead of 
spirally around it, allowing cen- 
tering of the core with no thin 
spots which might wear more 
rapidly than others. 


All Pacific Shirting Fabrics 
Made Washable. As a result of 
satisfactory consumer experience 
with washable wool shirts, the 
Worsted Division of Pacific Mills 
has announced that its entire out- 
put of worsted shirting fabrics for 
1948 will be treated with the 





























Genuine Ton-Tex is made of plies of fine quality cotton fab- : 
ric welded together. Balanced construction. Strong, flexible, : 
absorbs shock easily. Operates at low maintenance cost. 


For the Best in Strapping — Specity Ton-Tex. 


TON-TEX CORPORATION 


16 WEST 61ST ST., NEW YORK 23, N. Y. 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 
124 JEPFERSON BLDG. 








BOSTON 10, MASS. 
122 PEARL ST. 
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“Pacifixed’”’ shrink resistant pro- 
cess. Pacific Mills, it will be re- 
called, introduced a_e tropical 
worsted shirting in 1947 sub- 
jected to its new “‘Pacifixed’ 
shrink resistant process which 
made it washable. Shirts of this 
fabric were nationally distributed 
and careful check was made of 
their performance under launder- 
ing. So satisfactory have been the 
reports that Pacific for the 1948- 
49 season is introducing a fine 
worsted gabardine fabric to aug- 
ment the tropical worsted. 


Consumer Survey on Fabrics. A 
recent survey by New York Uni- 
versity indicated that a large ma- 
jority of retail customers want to 
know. certain facts about fabrics. 
The customer wants to know if a 
fabric will shrink, and if so, how 
much; also information is desired 
on how to care for the fabrics 
purchased. 


Council Changes Annual Meeting 
Date. The National Cotton Council 
will hold its eleventh annual 
meeting at Los Angeles, California, 
next March 7-9, Harold A. Young, 
North Little Rock, Arkansas, 
Council president has announced 

The Council originally had an- 
nounced that its Los Angeles con- 
vention would be held November 
29-December 1, but at their recent 
spring meeting the board of direc- 
tors of the organization voted to 
set the date for next March. 

“The board determined that the 
early spring dates would be more 
satisfactory to the majority of the 
Council’s membership,” Mr. Young 
said. The convention is expected 
to attract more than 1,000 cotton 
industry members, representatives 
of allied industries, the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, land 
grant colleges, and other groups. 


Hand-Knitting Yarns of Nylon. 
Nylon hand-knitting yarns for 
sweaters and socks, made of 100% 
nylon staple, will be placed on the 
retail market in the near future 
by James Lees and Sons Company, 
Bridgeport, Pa. 

These nylon staple yarns have 
a wool-like appearance. They are 
soft and warm and have a pleasing 
luster, according to the announce- 
ment. 
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EALCUTIVE VIEWS 





This department is prepared by a man 
who is closely identified with the textile 
industry. 


Competition 


THE NEWS IN TEXTILES 


Productivity 


One thing we could do would be 
to fight for a retention of tariff walls 
with regard to textile products. But 
even if we succeeded, that would not 


help us to hold what foreign markets 
we have, nor would it help us to ex- 
pand our foreign markets. Most of 
the heavy industries in America, 
having little to fear from foreign 
competition, prefer to see tariff walls 
lowered in this country and in all 
countries because that will aid them 
in selling farm machinery, automo- 
biles, etc., to the Spanish, the 
Chinese, the British, and to those who 
came out on the so-called losing end 
of the recent conflict. 

It is rather doubtful that efforts 
to maintain a high tariff would meet 


During the past year the American 
textile industry has become more 
“internationally minded” than ever 
before in its history. Representatives 
of the industry have been to Japan, 
England and other countries, and in- 
dividual manufacturers have kept a 
much closer watch for _ possible 
foreign markets. 











peenngerncans 





Not many years ago most mill men 
lost interest in their product when it 
left their shipping platforms, but that 
is no longer the case today. Most of 
us have come to understand that one 
2 of these days the domestic market 
is going to reach the saturation point 
and that the logical answer—and 
perhaps the only answer—is to de- 
velop foreign outlets. 
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But prior to Pearl Harbor we had 
seen foreign markets pretty well 
dominated by Japanese and British 
traders and many of us are wonder- 
ing how long it will be before com- 
petition from the low-wage areas of 
the world will make it difficult, if 
not impossible, for us to sell our 
goods abroad. We also wonder how 
long it will be before the “free 
traders” lower tariffs to such an ex- 
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CAPACITIES: 600 to 
3300 Gallons per 
Hour from well 


The low cost pump for 
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tent that we may be in danger of 
losing a good part of our domestic 
market. 


All these fears are sensible ones, 
well-grounded on a basis of what 
has happened in previous years and 
upon an understanding of the cur- 
rent political philosophy. It has been 
noted before in this column that in 
the month of April, 1937, the Japs 
sent more goods into the United 
States than in the entire nine-year 
period, 1926-1934. No manufacturer 
interested in the future of his mill 
can or should forget that all the 
emphasis today is on lowering or 
wiping out tariff walls. The pro- 
posed International Trade Organiza- 
tion—the ITO—would set up an in- 
ternational “bureau” to do just about 
that, among other things. 

And so with these things in mind 


this question naturally arises: What 
can we do about it? 


devel opin ga maximum water suppl y 


from small diameter wells 





Here is one of the most simple and most positive 
of all deep well water pumping systems. The 
HiLlift pump has almost universal application 
because it’s easy to understand, install and 
operate. In the Hi-Lift, Peerless utilizes an 
ingenious pumping element to literally squeeze 
water upward. Its pumping element consists 
simply of a hard chrome helically contoured 
rotor revolving in a similarly contoured rubber 
stator. That’s all there is to this positive Peerless 
method of water lifting. It’s the most forward 
step in pumping developed in the last 10 years, 
proved by thousands of successful installations 
in all kinds of service. 


Peerless Bulletin B-142 tullv describes and 
tliustrates the many adrantages of the Hi-Lifl 
Pump. Write for yvour copy today! 
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depths to 600 feet. 


Hi-Lift’s pumping 
element is water 
lubricated, operates 
at half the usual 
pump speed; resists 
sand cutting abra- 
sion and corrosion. 
When used with 
pressure tank, ex- 
tremely high pres- 
sure may be de- 
veloped without 
change or adjust- 
ment. These and 
many other Hi-Lift 
features are sure 
to make big 
Savings In your 
water supply costs. 
FULLY PATENTED 


BY R. MOINEAU & 
PEERLESS PATS. 


PEERLESS PUMP DIVISION, Food Machinery Cor; 


LOS ANGELES 31, CALIF.; INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


District Offices: New York 5, 37 Wall Street; Chicago 40, 
4554 No. Broadway; Atlanta Office: Rutland Building, Decatur, 
Georgia; Dallas 1, Texas; Fresno, Calif.; Los Angeles 31, Calif. 
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but they don't 
MAKE FRIENDS 


* Your premises may be modern... 
beautiful . . . and the last word in 
eppearance, but if offensive odors 
come into the picture they just don’t 
make friends for you. There’s no 
excuse to let P. O. (Premise Odor) 
stifle your business... your relation- 
ship with people ... not when P. O. 
is so simple to control with the proper 
Selig disinfectant or deodorant. 








With PINETAX, offensive odors that 
orise from unsanitary conditions are 
overcome at their source by eliminat- 
ing their cause ... other odors are 
relieved and staleness overcome by 
the fresh pine odor when Pinetax is 
used in mopping water... also may 
be used as a deodorizing spray in 
diluted form. —* . 





Only Selig offers you the patented 
features to be found in the URANETTE 
method of deodorizing your toilet 
rooms. The Uranette deodorant holder 
prevents clogging of drains, has no 
metal parts to corrode or rust and is 
pilfer-proof .. . protecting against 
the removal of Uranette blocks until 
their deodorizing vapors are com- 
pletely used 


Ask fora Selig maintenance specialist to 
help you plan your sanitation progrom... 
there's a Selig product de- 
signed for better sanita- 
tion whrever it may be. 


GENERAL OFFICES end Factory 


ATLANTA « GEORGIA 


OFFICES & WAREHOUSES © MEW ORLEANS © CALLAS 
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with much success in the face of : 
what appears to be a concerted ef- = 
fort to lower existing rates. Certainly | 
we can and we should demand of ; 
Congress that it move slowly, and | 
only after hearing both sides of the ; 
question. We should tell our repre- : 


sentatives in no uncertain terms that 
a precipitate downward revision at 


this time might spell disaster for the . 


textile mills and for the jobs of 
hundreds of thousands of textile em- 
ployees. 


But all of that is negative, in a 


sense, and still does not help us with : 


the foreign market. It might help us = 
keep Czechoslovakian handkerchiefs - 
from being sold in Lowell, Massa- © 
chusetts, but it’s not going to help us 
sell American print cloth in Lima, ; 
Peru. In the opinion of this writer = 


only one thing is going to accomplish : 


that: to meet our competition on 


i) ee 


neutral ground and sell a better fab- 


ric at a lower price. And the only 
way we know to do this, with wage 
scales what they are, is to increase 
productivity per man-hour to a point 
where we can compete with the low- 
wage areas. 


The Way It Looks Now 


Frequently when management has 
talked this way in past years a 
great hue and cry has gone up, and 
the principal word heard in that 
turmoil has been “stretchout.” By 
now, however, employer, employee 
and the public must have all come 
to realize that working conditions in 
the textile industry are so much bet- 
ter today than they were 20 years 
ago that no comparison is necessary. 

The figures on productivity for the 
cotton broad woven goods industry, 
covering only the recent years, do 
not look quite so good, however. 
Figures of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, U. S. Department of 


Labor, show what has happened. : 
Figuring productivity per man-hour : 
as 100 per cent in 1939, the Bureau | 


shows that this had dropped to 92.3 
by 1946. Unit labor cost, reflecting 
rising wages, climbed from a base of 
100 in 1939 to 227.9 in 1946. Those 
figures do not show that we are get- 
ting in a more strategic position 
from which to transact our share of 
the foreign business. 


We are not concerned at the : 


moment with what caused that de- 
cline in productivity per man-hour, 
because a number of factors must 
have entered into the picture. The 


important thing now is to correct the - 


trend. 


Let’s not lose sight of the stakes 
involved in the game, because with- 
out keeping them in mind we might ; 
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AWLOR 20-D 
DOES BOTH JOBS 


nly one operator is required to run this 
ramarkeble two-in-one machine. Clean water 
is fed from one tank upon the soaped floor, 
the 19° diameter revolving brush scrubs it 
quickly and thoroughly. Then a rubber squee- 
gee mops up the dirty water which is vacuum 
pumped into a second tank. 


JUST THE THING FOR LARGE AREAS 
The Lawlor 20-D is only 22"’ wide and can be 


used in congested places around machines, 
counters and desks. Available for either AC 
or DC current. 


MOP WRINGERS j 


All steel with perforated rolls. 
Easy foot-lever operation. Made 
for one or two pails. 


MOPPING TANKS 


Heavy galvanized steel with 
welded seams. Two compart- 
ments, each with shut-off. Foot 
pressure wringers. 30 or 60- 
gallon capacity. 


SCRUBBERS and 
POLISHERS 


12 different styles and 
sizes, a right size for every 
need. Your choice of Tam- 
pico, Palmetto or 
Steel Wire 


brushes. 







Lawlor Equipment &% 
is sold and serv- 
iced by local Jani- 
tor Supply Houses. 


Write for Catalog giving description 
on the complete line 


S. C. LAWLOR CO. 


Mokers of Quality Equipment for 50 fears 
121 N. Aberdeen St., Chicago 7, Ill. 
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get the idea that the pot is not 
worth the necessary effort. In the 
calendar year 1947 we exported from 
the United States 1,500,000,000 square 
yards of “cotton cloth, duck and tire 
fabrics.”’ That is quite a considerable 
amount of cloth, and many spindles 
and looms were kept busy producing 
it and many workers were employed 
in its production. 


It is also important to note that 





Series 2 of typical "H-W" CONDITIONER applications 


SYNTHETIC YARNS, INC. (Mass.) rerorrs 


advantages of the *"'H-W'' CONDITIONER 


The successful service record of the "H-W' CONDITIONER in operation in the mill of 
Synthetic Yarns, Inc. (Mass.), Lowell, Mass., is evidenced by the following report from 
Mr. Victor A. Schiffer, Technical Director: ‘‘We find the ‘H-W’ Conditioner a good per- 


former in holding uniform constant temperature and relative humidity conditions over 4 
wide range of conditions, avoiding excess condensation. The timing device has been 
found helpful in reducing direct labor costs, as well as other costs. The boxes are of 
sufficient size to handle large workloads, yet are not oversize so as to result in W aste 
space. The result is that we are able to apply the proper conditioning to each individual 
type of yarn. In a plant such as ours, where many types of yarns are handled the 
feature of mobility is important.’’ 


exports of these classifications in 
1947 were approximately 400 per 
cent higher than in 1939, the year 
World War II started in Europe. 


a 
Back to Productivity 


View of "H-W"' CON.- 
DITIONER installed in 
mill of SYNTHETIC 
YARNS, INC. (Mass.). 


To this writer, the whole thing 
comes back to the fact that we in 
America must find new and better 
ways of making yarn and cloth. We 
must have the best possible equip- 
ment; we must develop training pro- 
grams for employees to make them 
more efficient than ever before; and 
we must have supervisors and top 
executives who know their jobs and 
who are capable of getting the maxi- 
mum poundage of yarn from each 
spindle and the maximum yardage 
of grey goods from each loom. 


Full particulars in Bul- 


letin UC-3 . yours 


Ee aa - 


for the asking. 





*Trade-Mark Reg 








The Industrial Dryer Corporation 


STAMFORD, CONN. 





Technologically, we must keep 
ahead of the world—and far ahead of 
it—if we are to meet the challenges 
of other nations. We have talked of 


cotton here, but the story is the ; 
same for synthetic fibers. Whether ; 
. we obtain our raw material from the ; 


cotton field or from the forest, all 
down the line we must find ways to 
reduce costs. If the industry is to 
progress, both labor and manage- 
ment must work together toward 
this goal. 

From the standpoint of foreign 
eompetition, it may be later than we 
think. 
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FULLER TEXTILE 
BROOM LASTS 
3 t0 6 
TIMES LONGER 


Cuts Rising Maintenance Costs With labor costs mounting 
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Utica Offers Course in 
Textile Technology 


Geared to the present day 
methods of textile manufacturing, 








: which results in an increasing de- 


mand for technically trained men, 
New York State has established a 
two-year course in textile tech- 
nology at the Technical Institute 
in Utica, New York. The course 
includes a study of all natural and 
manufactured fibers, yarn manu- 
facture, weaving, knitting, dyeing 
and finishing, designing, analysis, 
testing, cost and marketing. 


The course will combine theory 
with practice. 


steadily the economy of longer-lasting cleaning tools provides the answer to 
keeping maintenance costs within bounds. The carefully selected fibers of the 
Fuller Textile Broom provide a durable sweeping surface that outwears 3 to 6 
ordinary brooms. A light weight metal casing further increases the broom’s life 


by protecting it from damage 





when sweeping under oraround TELEPHONE your Local Fuller 


Branch Office or write 


_ FULLER BRUSH -. 


INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 
3622 Main St. ¢ Hartford 2, Conn. 


TESS CRIB 


machinery. For true economy 
in your mill, make sure you get 


the Fuller Textile Broom. 









In Canada: Fuller Brush Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ont 
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NEW 


Needle Bearing Top Roll 





A new line of needle bearing top 
rolis has been developed by The 
Torrington Company, Torrington, 
Connecticut, for use in various posi- 
tions on roving and spinning frames. 
These top rolls offer improved 





Torrington needle bearing top roll. 


economy in action and contribute to 
higher quality roving and yarn, it is 
claimed. 

The new top rolls are compact 
units and are dimensionally inter- 
changeable with other types of top 
rolis. Small OD in relation to bore 





EQUIPMENT 


AND MATERIALS 


a large arbor which gives freedom 
from deflection, yet provides ade- 
quate cross-section for a durable 
shell and housing. The high radial 
capacity, derived from the large area 
of bearing contact surface, insures 
many years of service, according to 
the manufacturer. 

Four rubber seals prevent the 
leakage of lubricant. A large oil 
reservoir between the two bearings 
in each boss allows many hours of 
operation before relubrication is re- 
quired. Labyrinth seals are an addi- 
tional feature which prevent the ac- 
cumulation of fly or lint between the 
shell and arbor. 


Lord “‘Shockmount”’ 


The “Shockmount,” recently an- 
nounced by the Lord Manufacturing 
Company of Erie, Pa., is designed to 
control shock, isolate high frequency 
vibration, and reduce noise trans- 
mittance to the floor. It is a heavy 
duty mounting, with load capacities 


of the needle bearings allows use of up to 7500 lbs. per mount. 





Air-sealed ELECTRIC WATER COOLER 
Conquers Atmospheric Handicaps 


ee 
DAS/S Nodel 0P-10-W defies excess Se f 


lint, dust, heat, moisture in mills, foundries 


Ordinary electric water coolers often fail 
outright, or lose efficiency fast, in the very 
plants that need them most. Excessive heat, 
moisture, lint, dust or acid fumes cause 
them to bog down. But this specially air- 
sealed, heavily insulated OASIS, featuring 
a water-cooled condenser, defies such atmos- 
pheric conditions—it’s always ready with 
fresh, clean, clear, properly cooled drinking 
water. Its rugged stainless steel top and i - 
heavy, rust-proofed cabinet are built for | co 
long, hard use. Available with easy-work- if 

ing dial-action bubbler or with glass filler 
(or both). See your OASIS dealer in the 
classified telephone directory, or send the 
coupon today! 























The EBCO Moanufacturina Co. 


401 W. Town St., Columbus 8 


Please rush OASIS water cooler details to: 
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Atlanta Machine Works, 98 Pied- 
mont Ave., S. E., Atlanta, Ga., has 
announced the development of a 
grooved calender roll for cards 
which, it is claimed, will permit 
placing more sliver into a can 
without damage to the sliver or 
card. Other advantages cited are 
savings on bearing maintenance 
costs and power required to run 
the card. 





The company claims that this new 
mount reduces the need for massive 
foundations to achieve inertia, and 
permits the placing of heavy ma- 
chines where it would otherwise be 
impractical; also that the enervating 
noise of such machines as punch 
presses, textile machines, and print- 
ing presses is greatly reduced, with a 
consequent improvement of worker 
morale throughout the shop. 


Rayon Handbook for 
Textile Mills 


Rayon Technology, a handbook for 
textile mills prepared by the textile 
research department of American 
Viscose Corporation, has.been pub- 
lished by the McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 330 West 42nd St., 
New York 18, N. Y. ($3.75). 

This book was prepared to meet 
the needs of mill men, teachers, 
students and others who want to 
know the way to process rayon into 
yarn, grey goods, and finished fab- 
rics. It covers all phases of textile 
manufacture, including spinning ray- 
on staple by the three principal sys- 
tems, and throwing, weaving, knit- 
ting, dyeing and finishing. 


New Aneroid Manometer 


An aneroid manometer of stainless 
steel construction has been an- 
nounced by Taylor Instrument Com- 
panies, Rochester 1, New York. The 
instrument was designed for measur- 
ing and controlling flow, liquid level, 
or specific gravity of those applica- 
tions which involve caustics or acids 
such as sulphuric, acetic, nitric, and 
phosphoric. 

The housing and all internal parts 
coming in contact with corrosive 
mediums are made of stainless steel. 
Because corrosive fluids can be in- 
troduced directly into the mano- 
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RICHMOND >’ - 


NO. 4 OF A SERIES 


ATTENTION 
HOSIERY DYERS! 


USE 


ROSALAMINE - W 


IN THE DYEHOUSE 


A synthetic detergent and levelling 
agent coupled with buffers. It has 
many uses. 


AS A SCOUR 


It emulsifies and carries away oils, 
waxes and external dirt. 


AS A DYEING AND 
LEVELLING AGENT 


It retards dyeing just enough to help 
obtain level shades more evenly. 


AS A PRE-BLEACH 


lt is useful on cottons and rayons. 
AS A BOIL-OFF 


It is used for silk because its buffer- 
ing action tends to prevent chafing on 
silk, knitted and woven fabrics. 


On ribbons, tapes, etc., either in hank 
or in jig dyeing, it gives better action 
because it opens the fibre for dyeing 
without deteriorating the fabric. 


ROSALAMINE is made of two types, 
white and yellow. The yellow when 
used with direct or substantive colors 
saves as much as one-third of the dye- 
stuff without saddening the colors. The 
white is used for bleaches or where 
yellow might not be advisable. 

The use of ROSALAMINE is quite sim- 
ple as the directions below indicate. 


DIRECTIONS 


All Percentages Based on the Weight 
of the Goods: 


Use 3 to 5% of ROSALAMINE de- 
pending on the weight and kind of 
fabric. 

This may be used for boil off and 
scouring and requires no rinsing. 

If standing scour bath is used, simply 
ae of the scour bath into the dye 
ath. 


lf a lot bath is used, it is advisable to 
flood the bath after boiling out or 
scouring and then go ahead and dye. 
ROSALAMINE may also be used in the 
dye bath as a leveling agent. In this 
case, 2% is advisable. 

We will gladly aid you in the selec- 
tion of the type to use, if you send 
us your problem. 

Samples and More Detailed Information 

Upon Request 








Southern Office 


617 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 
Charlotte 2-1428 





RICHMOND OIL, SOAP 
& CHEMICAL CO., 


1041-43 FRANKFORD AVE 
PHILADELPHIA 25, PA 











Inc. 





meter, no sealing fluids or purges 
are necessary. 

The balancing agent is a torque 
tube to eliminate any need for liquid. 
The elimination of mercury prevents 
product contamination from this 
source. 

According to the manufacturers, 
it is easy to clean because all areas 
are readily accessible. The unit is 
available in ranges of 20, 50, 100, and 
200 inches of water differential witn 
a body pressure rating of 300 psi. 


Worsted Package Dyeing 
Machine 


Standard Fabricators, Incorporated, 
355 Walton Avenue, New York, N. 
Y., has announced a new dyeing ma- 
chine, model Nuako, for worsted 
yarn in packages. This machine pro- 
vides fast circulation of liquor at 
low pressure to prevent felting and 





Package dyeing machine for 
worsted yarns. 


channeling. The low liquor ratio 
permits economical dyeing. Machines 
may be operated singly or coupled 
together, each with a capacity of 250 
pounds. 

The machine features stainless- 
steel construction and a specially de- 
signed removable material carrier for 
greater production. 


“Kardex” Improvements 


Design improvements in visible 
record equipment for business con- 
trol systems have been announced by 
the Systems Division of Remington 
Rand, Inc., New York. Trade-named 
“Kardex Imperial,” the re-styled 
line retains the pockets with which 
visible bar chart signals may be used, 
and other basic features of the pre- 
vious models, and several operating 
conveniences have been added. 

These include shorter slides for 
easier access in posting entries to 
record cards, a new slide extension 
that makes insertion or removal an 
easy one-hand operation, and new 
pre-scored pockets that lie back flat 
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INVESTIGATE 


the greatly improved 


POST-WAR MODELS 


of the 


ORIGINAL 
HYGROLIT SYSTEM 


for the exacting demands of the tex- 
tile industry of tomorrow. 


For over thirty years KEARNY has had 
the privilege of close cooperation with 
the leading and progressive textile 
mills of this country and abroad in 
solving their sometimes very much 
involved 


YARN CONDITIONING 
PROBLEMS 


KEARNY'S vast specialized experience 
in the field of yarn conditioning 
coupled with progressive thinking, out- 
standing engineering skill and scientific 
chemical "know how” resulted in the 
development of a 


COMPLETE LINE OF HYGROLIT 
MACHINE MODELS — 


as well as a 


COMPLETE LINE OF HYGROLIT 
CONDITIONING CHEMICALS 


to meet the specific requirements of 
each individual mill. 


THE COST OF HYGROLITTING 


your yarn is negligible; it averages 
35/1000 of one cent per pound of 
yarn processed. 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 


ask for illustrated folder No. 901A or 
let our local representative discuss 
your problems with you. 


KEARNY 


MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 


Originators of Chemical Yarn Conditioniag 








KEARNY, GREENVILLE, 
N. J. s © 
Antwerp Mexice D.F. 
Montreal Buenos Aires Sao Paule 
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As near as your 


Telephone... 


RAYCO FIBER SERVICE 
nine neat 


4 









Cincinnati - Cherry 7830 
Franklin, Ohio - 79 
Atlanta - Cypress 1631 
Charlotte - 41626 
Covington, Tenn. - 702 
#%& Greensboro - 6192 
Memphis - 375588 

New York - Rector 2-0935 
Chicago - Whitehall 1334 
Detroit - Randolph 2992 
Dallas - Central 6415 


Call the Railway Supply plant 
or sales office nearest you for 
full information and price 
quotations. Whether you are a 
producer or a user of Rayco 
Cotton and synthetic waste or 
linters, our eleven contact 
points assure you of quick, 
convenient action. Feel free to 
call upon us at any time—our 
fiber experts and four govern- 
ment licensed graders are 
always at your disposal. 


The RAILWAY SUPPLY 
& MFG. CO. 
and Affiliates 
Specialists in Grading, Mar- 


keting and Processing Cotton 
and Synthetic Fibers 


General Offices: CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Plants and Sales Offices: 
Cincinnati, Ohio @ Franklin, Ohio @ 
Atlanta, Ga.@ Charlotte, N. C.e Cov- 
ington, Tenn. @ Greensboro, N. C.@ 
Memphis, Tenn. @ New York, N. Y.@ 

Chicago, Ill. @ Detroit, Mich. 


GRAYCO 


FOR COTTON 
LINTERS 


WASTE 
SYNTHETIC WASTE 
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the first time used without need for 
“breaking in.” 


Overall construction embodies 


lightness and strength. In all models, 
- doors may be substituted for the top 
- Slide and locked to prevent unauthor- 
- ized reference. 


Monel Roofing 


A new type of monel sheet for 


_ roofing purposes has been developed 
- by The International Nickel Com- 
- pany, Inc., 67 Wall St., New York, 
; N. Y. 


It is estimated that roofs made of 


the material will last over 100 years, 
: the announcement said. 


a Seas 


Fextile Auxiliary 
Equipment 


(Continued from page 324) 


- forms. By properly amplifying the 


steady impulses and harnessing 
them, means is afforded to pro- 


. vide a constant moisture content 
_ for such operations as slashing and 
- tenter drying. 


Drop wires on loom warps and 


- stop motions on spoolers, warpers, 


knitting, and other machines that 
operate with an electronic relay 
give more positive protection than 
is possible with the old low voltage 
relay system. The electronic 
scheme requires that the drop wire 
handle only a few millionth part 
of an ampere so that burning or 
pitting of contacts is impossible. 
It also allows a dirty contact 
point to function properly because 
protection will be provided even 
though a contact resistance of as 
as high as 50,000 ohms is present. 

The electronic relays also af- 
ford protection where the impulse 
provided to drop wire or other con- 
trol contact is of extremely short 
duration. The electronic relay will 
function positively from an im- 
pulse lasting several micro sec- 
onds, which is extremely impor- 
tant for such applications as bob- 
bin transfer in looms, or needle 
latch protection in knitting ma- 
chines. 

By using a direct-current motor 
fed through a Mot-O-Trol elec- 
tronic means of obtaining direct 
current from alternating current, 
it is a simple matter to get accu- 
rate speed control over wide 
ranges upon impulses from some 
controlling device. As an example, 


_ the core driven warper winds yarn 


from many spools in a creel onto 
the driven spool or beam. In order 
to wind the yarn at a constant ten- 
sion it is necessary to change the 
speed of the motor that drives the 
beam as the diameter of the beam 
increases. This is done by proper- 
ly utilizing the impulses of a tach- 
ometer generator driven from “a 
measuring roll over which the yarn 
passes so that the speed of the 
driving motor constantly decreases 
as the diameter of the beam in- 
creases. Continuous and accurate 
control is obtained with a mini- 
mum of complicated mechanical 
apparatus. 


The electronic motor drive pro- 
vides a simple means for accurate 
speed control. For example, there 
are many applications in the tex- 
tile industry where yarn or cloth 
is fed at a fixed speed and the 
requirements are to wind it onto 
beam or spool at constant tension. 
This requires that the speed of the 
beam motor decreases constantly 
as the diameter increases. Elec- 
tronic control is readily employed 
so that the field strength of the 
wind-up motor is changed by the 
correct amount at all times so that 
the armature current of the beam 
motor stays constant, which means 
that the wind-up tension of the 
warp or cloth remains constant. 


Electronic devices provide means 
of accomplishing almost any re- 
sult. Care must be exercised in se- 
lecting jobs because it is compara- 
tively easy to become over enthu- 
Slastic and assign duties to elec- 
tronic devices that can be handled 
just as effectively by less expen- 
sive and less complicated appara- 
tus. On the other hand, electronic 
apparatus has progressed so tre- 
mendously that it has become sim- 
ple, reliable industrial apparatus. 
Tube life is now measured in thou- 
sands of hours. Tubes can now 
stand overloads and abuses that 
were unthinkable just a few years 
ago. 

The general acceptance of elec- 
tronic devices has rightfully been 
slow because of high first cost, ex- 
pensive maintenance, and compli- 
cated designs. These obstacles no 
longer exist, and electronic devices 
of many kinds for many applica- 
tions are now being used with an 
ever increasing satisfaction and 
popularity. 
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PERSONAL NOTES 


ABOUT MEN YOU KNOW - 


EDWIN C. PEASE, former assist- 
ant sales manager of the carpet divi- 
sion, has been appointed director of 
promotion and research by James 
Lees and Sons Co., Bridgeport, Pa. 


Miss JEAN BLACKBURNE, former 
fashion co-ordinator for B. Altman 
and Co., New York, has _ joined 
James Lees and Sons as merchandise 
co-ordinator for Columbia and 
Minerva handknitting yarns. 


JAMES C. SELF, president and 
treasurer of Greenwood (S. C.) Mills, 
has been named “Colonel of Indus- 
try” and “Honorary Citizen of the 
City of Greenwood.” The honor was 
conferred by the city council in a 
resolution which cited Mr. Self’s 
“nohilanthropic work, his industrial 
developments and innumerable civic 
achievements and gifts to his ccm- 
munity and the city of Greenwood.” 


S. L. LEWIS, JR., general sales 
manager of the Eagle & Phenix 
Division of Fairforest Co., a sub- 


Mr. Lewis. 


Sidiary of Reeves Brothers, Inc., has 
been elected a _ vice-president of 
Reeves. 


HARRY GEISBERG, former as- 
sistant to the superintendent, has 
succeeded H. S. REDMAN as super- 
intendent of Louisville (Ky.) Tex- 
tiles, Inc. 


DAVID S. BALL has been ap- 
pointed purchasing agent of ‘the 
Harden Mfg. Co., and has been 
transferred from Rock Hill, S. C., to 
the main office in Gastonia, N. C. Mr. 
Ball succeeds ROBERT H. HOOD, re- 
signed to become associated with his 
father-in-law in the operation of the 
Keesee Belting Co., Inc. 


R. R. KOCH, former sales man- 
ager of the Portland, Ore., branch. 
has been appointed manager of 
Chase Bag Company’s newly acquired 
Los Angeles plant. 


general manager of the Lumite 
Division, has been named vice-presi- 
WAYNE J. HOLMAN, JR., former 


Mr. Holman. 


dent and general manager of Chico- 
pee Sales Corp. He succeeds HARRIS 
M. McLAUGHLIN, retired. 


S. H. ELLIOTT, former manager 
of the Delta Finishing Co., has been 
named president of the newly- 
formed Delta Co., Ine., finishing 
plant in Philadelphia which is a sub- 
sidiary of J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc. 


ROBERT W. HUGHES has re- 
signed his position as group manager 
with Burlington Mills Corp., and has 
become production manager and 
general superintendent of Acme 
Hosiery Mills, Inc., Asheboro, N. C. 


PAUL B. BRINE, representing 
Eagle & Phenix Mills and Columbus 


Mr. Brine. 


Mfg. Co. from 1941 to 1947, is now 
representing Reeves Brothers, Inc., 
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For Over a Quarter of a Century 


STODGHILL and COMPANY 


GEORGIA 
has supplied the South with 


"The Size That Satisfies” 


ATLANTA 
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THOMSON 
PUMPS 








FOR .. 
PUMPING 
SIZE TO 


EXTREMELY 
SATISFACTORY 
SERVICE 











Thomson Pumps are posi- 
tive rotary type. Note 
the crescent shape ro- 
tors in the cut-away 
view, and you'll see why 
there is no metal-to- 
metal contact within 
their pumping ckambers. 
It's a simple, efficient 
design and construction 
that means tong life, 
dependable performance 
and satisfactory service. 


POSITIVE 
ROTARY TYPE 





LOW COST 
OPERATION 


i 





NO JA 
OR CLO 





The lower cut-away view 
shows the rigid bear- 
ings, spring loaded seals 
and inverted rotor hub. 
All bearings and timing 
gears run in oil to as- 
sure continuous lubrica- 
tion of the pump with- 
out contamination of the 
size and the pump lubri- 
cation. 








z 
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SPRING LOADED 
SEALS 


Shaft leakage and shaft 
friction are reduced to 
a minimum by the 
pumps being equipped 
with spring loaded seals. 


NO SHAFT 
LEAKAGE 





THOMSON Pumps have 
positive volume control, 
self-priming and  con- 
stant delivery, without 
agitation within the 
pumps. Capacities from 
5 to 150 G.P.M. THOM- 
SON Pumps are now 


NO CONTAMINATION 


OF SIZE 


successfully pumping size to slashers in many mills 
throughout the country. 


Write for complete information today. 
DESIGNED AND | THOMSON PUMP DIVISION 
MANUFACTURED WATEROUS COMPANY 


BY EXPERIENCED 
yuntt)ys. ST. PAUL 1, MINN. 















Dependable 
SINCE i886 
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in the New England states, with 
headquarters in Boston, Mass. 


JOSEPH H. AXELROD has suc- 
ceeded C. F. BROUGHTON, now 
chairman of the board, as president 
of Wamsutta Mills, New Bedford, 
Mass. 


PAUL A. BARKER, former New 
York representative of Clifton Yarn 
Mills, Inc., has formed a new cor- 
poration to be known as Paul A. 
Barker Textiles, Inc., mill selling 
agents, and is located in New York 
City. 


ZEB V. SIMMONS, former general 
overseer of weaving at Hoskins Mill 
No. 1, Charlotte, N. C., has joined 
Borden Mills, Kingsport, Tenn., in a 
similar capacity. 


F. W. SYMMES, chairman of the 
board of Union-Buffalo Mills, Co., 
president of Piedmont Plush Mills, 
and president and ‘treasurer of 
Nuckasee Mfg. Co., has been elected 
to the board of directors of United 
Merchants & Manufacturers, Inc. 


Obituaries 


EDWARD S. JENKINS, president 
of M. W. Jenkins’ Sons, Inc., died 


WHAT THE 


TEXTILE 


The physical properties of the 
Stonewall (Miss.) Cotton Mill have 
been acquired by Erwin Cotton Mills 
Co., Durham, N. C. The purchasing 
company plans an extensive modern- 
ization of the Stonewall properties, 
and considerable new machinery will 
be installed. M. Ray Harden, now 
superintendent of the No. 4 plant in 
Durham, will be transferred to 
Stonewall as manager. 


For totaling 588,000 man hours 
without a lost-time accident, em- 
ployees of the Continental MiAills’ 
cloth room, Lewiston, Me., have re- 
ceived the Certificate Award for 
Safety Record from American Mutual 
Liability Insurance Co. 


Textron Incorporated has  pur- 
chased all the assets of The Esmond 
(R. I.) Mills, Inc., blankets, robe 
cloth, and napped fabrics, in ex- 
change for 139,508 shares of its $1.25 


recently at his home in Essex Fells, 
N. J., at the age of 59. 


LOUIS J. COLAIANNI, SR., 54, 
general manager of Allied Textile 
Printers, Inc., Paterson, N. J., passed 
away recently. 


MORRIS M. BRYAN, SR., presi- 
dent of Jefferson (Ga.) Mills, died 
recently in Atlanta, Ga. 


W. A. McCANLESS, 67, president 
of the Halifax Cotton Mills, South 
Boston, Va., passed away recently in 
Salisbury, N. C. 


WILLIAM HAROLD GIBSON, 
superintendent of Martha Mills, 
Thomaston, Ga., died in Gastonia, 
N. C., recently at the age of 63. 


H. A. DINWIDDIE, vice-president 
and treasurer of Charlottesville (Va.) 


Woolen Mills, passed away at the age 
of 69. 


PAUL E. WALDER, plant super- 
intendent of the Kingston division 
of Duplan Corp., passed away re- 
cently following a month’s illness. 


HARRY LEE CORNELIUS, SR., 
09, retired purchasing agent of Cela- 
nese Corp. of America, died in Cum- 
berland, Md., recently after an ill- 
ness of 10 months. 





MILLS 


ARE DOING 


convertible preferred stock and the 
assumption by Textron of all Es- 
mond liabilities. Esmond properties 
include mills in Esmond; Waynes- 
boro, Va.; Dover, N. H.; Granby. 
Quebec, and Perth, Ontario. The op- 
erations of Esmond Mills, Inc., will 
be carried on directly by Textron 
Inc. through an Esmond Mills Divi- 
sion. The subsidiaries will continue 
to operate as separate corporations. 
A later report states that Textron 
plans to sell part or all of Es- 
mond Miills’ manufacturing assets 
now. 


Pacific Mills has been presented 
the fourth annual Flower Advertis- 
ing Award by the Society of Amer- 
ican Florists for the best use of 
flowers in the illustration of a na- 
tional advertisement. 


The United Piece Dye Works, New 
York, N. Y., has published a 16-page 
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$100 fer Best Kink or Short Cut 
(Ends August 10, 1948) 


ONE HUNDRED dollars will be 

awarded the contributor who 
furnishes the most helpful short 
cut, kink, time-saving device, cost- 
cutting suggestion, or quality im- 
provement idea by August 10. The 
contest may be entered by any 
reader of this magazine, but the 
kink must not have been pub- 
lished elsewhere. 

In sending in ideas, give com- 
plete description and where pos- 
sible accompany description by 
sketch. Finished drawings are un- 
necessary. Participants are not 


restricted as to number of kinks 
submitted for consideration. 


Only one award will be made. 
but non-winning contributions will 
be paid for at regular rates if 
used. Advise in original corre- 
spondence if participant's name 
may be used, or if contributor 
number is preferred. 


All entries must be postmarked 
not later than midnight of August 
10, 1948. Address: Editor “Textile 
Industries,” Grant Building, At- 
lanta, Georgia. 





booklet entitled “United Finishes at 
Work,” which describes and illus- 
trates the steps in dyeing, printing 
and finishing rayon fabrics. Photo- 
graphs of processing equipment 
models, especially built by United, 
provide close-up views of important 
finishing operations; examples of 
United’s special finishes are shown 
by means of fabric swatches. 


F. W. Warrington Co., Charlotte, 
N. C., has announced the purchase 
of fourteen washers by Dan River 
Mills, Danville, Va.; the purchase of 
a complete bleaching range including 
four washers by Appleton Mfg. Co., 
Anderson, S. C., and one washer by 
Hartsville (S. C.) Print & Dye Works. 


Carlton Textile Corp., Fall River, 
Mass., has been chartered with a 
capital of 500 shares of stock, no par 
value, to manufacture cotton and 
rayon specialties. George Shenkman, 
Fall River, is president. 


Long Island (N. Y.) Processing 
Corp., operating a dye works for 
cotton yarns, etc., has acquired an 
adjoining one-story building, and 
will occupy for expansion. 


Alpha Corp., Gastonia, N. C., has 
been incorporated with a capital of 
$100,000, to operate a mill for the 
manufacture of cotton and other 
textile fabrics. Will Long, Sr., and 
Fred Upchurch, both of Gastonia, 
are the incorporators. 


Delaine Worsted Mills, Inc., has 
been chartered with a capital of 
$130,000 and 150 shares of stock, no 
par value, to operate a worsted mill 
in the vicinity of Gastonia, N. C. 
Milton Tager, Gastonia, is the 
principal incorporator. 


Ground has been broken for a one- 
story mill to be occupied by Laurel 
Hill Corporation at Rutherfordton, 


N. C.,. for the manufacture of cotton 
and rayon fabrics. 


Hart Cotton Mills, Inc., Tarboro, 
N. C., has authorized an expansion 
and modernization program at the 
mill to include the installation of 
additional equipment for increased 
capacity. An air-conditioning system 
will be installed, fluorescent lighting, 
and 130 employee dwellings will be 
constructed. The entire project will 
represent an investment reported to 
be in excess of $2,000,000. 


Royal Cotton Mill Co., Wake 
Forest, N. C., has begun an expan- 
sion program, to include the installa- 
tion of about 3165 spinning spindles, 
1920 twisting spindles and other 
equipment. 


Artloom Corp., Philadelphia, Pa., 
carpets and rugs, has arranged for a 
change of company name to Artloom 
Carpet Co., Inc. 


Cable Electric Products Co., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., has purchased Elmwood 
Mills of International Braid Co., 
Providence, R. I., from Crescent 
Corp., Fall River, Mass. Another line 
of production will be used by Cable. 


Burlington Mills Corp., Greens- 
boro, N. C., has purchased a tract of 
land near Altavista, Va., heretofore 
owner by Pacific Mills, and will use 
as a mill site to be constructed 
sometime in the future. 


Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co., Inc., 
Thompsonville, Conn., has increased 
the estimate of proposed expendi- 
tures for mill modernization and ex- 
pansion in 1948 from $3,000,000 to 
$5,000,000. A considerable part of 
appropriation is to be used for 
equipment purchases. 
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HELPFUL BOOKLETS FREE 


Here is the "cream of the crop" of literature on textile subjects as prepared by TEXTILE INDUSTRIES advertisers to 


aid in mill operation and management. These referenc 


obligation involved. Read throu 
ed. Then fill in the numbers of 
it to TEXTILE INDUSTRIES. 


e books and catalogs are free for the asking and there is no 
gh the list carefully for booklet on the subject or equipment in which you are interest- 
those desired on the detachable postage paid card on the following page and mail 


This service is restricted to those engaged in operation and management of textile industries 





GENERAL ECONOMIC, 
MANAGEMENT... 


4. HOW FACTORING CAN INCREASE PROFITS 
—Describes how factoring works out in keeping 
clients’ capital liquid and attitude of factor toward 
checking credits, including typical balance sheet.— 
COMMERCIAL FACTORS CORP., New York City. 


5. FACTORING AND FINANCING — Illustrated 
et on how factoring works, and credit in- 


cost 
formation.—TEX TILE BANKING COMPANY, New 
York, N. Y. 


7. RAYON TELLS ITS STORY TO THE PUBLIC 
—Folder containing reprints of ee ee as? 
ee ee Fe. meer roles in which 

he American ic.—A MERICAN VI SCOSE 
CORPORATION. New York 1, ¥ N,. , . 

8. TESTING IN MODERN INDUSTRY — This 
booklet includes many useful les, conversion >. 
tors, equivalent yarn sizes and other information 
helpful in textile mills. Also describes specialized 
testing service. Available free to mill men on re- 
quest.—-UNITED STATES TESTING CO., Hoboken, 
New Jersey. 


10. “LABOR AND MANAGEMENT BENEFIT 
INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERING PRINCIPLES” - wy 
page illustrated folder outlining principles of , os 
dustrial engineering as they apply to textiles.— 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATED CONSULTANTS. INC. 
New York, N. Y. é 


1f. FLETCHER JUNIOR “SUPER-SELF- BAL - 
ANCING” EXTRACTOR—TIlustrated folder describ- 
ing this new extractor with the highly efficient self- 
balancing arrangement which uses steel springs in- 


stead of rubber buffers.—FLETCHER WORKS. INC. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


PLANT AND PLANT 
MAINTENANCE... 


102. “TANK TAL K’’—Sixteen page booklet of ij- 
lustrations showing various types of elevated steel 
tanks constructed and erected by manufacturers as 
well as stand pipes. reservoirs. storage and high 
pressure vessels, cylinders, along with helpful tech- 
— —- Also a list of what a few of the cotton 

s, c., said.— " NUFAC ‘G 
COMPANY, Newnan, Ga. —— 

107. FINNELL SCRUBBERS — Illustrated leaflets 
nell floor ae eee spaeeeations for the new Fin- 

oor scrubbDing machines.—FINNELL SYSTE\ 
INC., Etkhart, Ind. — 


10S. RIHCO TYPE B HUMIDIFIER HEADS— 
ae ~ ye bes —_ atomizers with construction 
consumpti ao AC LE 

WORKS Greemsun 7. ALDRICH MACHINE 


“A 115. ATOMIZER HUMIDIFIERS—Recent issue of 
Parks’ Parables’’ on Turbomatic self-cleaning hu- 
midifiers, and automatic regulation. — PARKS- 
CRAMER CO., Fitchburg, Mass., and Charlotte. N. C. 


129. SAN NSON CENTRIFUGAL HUMIDIFIER— 
Bulletin 327 describes this completely self-contained 
—~ humidifier which requires only water feed 

rain and electric connection to inst il.— y) 
BAHNSON COMPANY. Winston- Salem, x ( — 


132. ROOF, WALL AND og 4 INSULATI \— 
Illustrated booklets on uses C Foamglas — 
lation and describing its waterproof fireproof and 


permanent insulating propert — PITTSBURG 
CORNING CORP., Pittsburgh “22. P ” 


135. SAFETY COLOR CODE—Hor t 
— can be used to reduce hazards. Ht yt, Nace! 
.—B. I. DU PONT DP NEMOURS & CO., INC. 
Finishes Division, C44, Wilmington. Dela. 


138. MAGNESIUM IN THE TEXTILE INDUS.- 
TRY—TDlustrated booklet on properties of ys 
for Ae --—- twisting. winding, knittine machin 


loo. beams, spools, bobbins.—ALITMINU 0. “Or 
AMERICA. Pitteburgh Po , _ 


151. POUGTRIAL BRUSHES—TDlustrated Book- 
let of industrial brushes mopring textile usage on 
shears, printing machines—also flock, raising and 
cylinder brushes.—-M. W. JENKINS’ SONS Cc 
edar Grove, N. J. 


152. AIR CONDITIONING FOR THE TEXTILE 
INDUSTRY—40-page illustrated book covering air 
conditioning from humidity control to complete re- 
frigerated conditioning with installations, charts. 


covering ABC’s of cooling textile mills —( y 
CORP., Syracuse, N. Y. x . — 


155. GLASS BLOCKS—28-p. booklet with illus- 
trations. sorering data, patterns PC giass blocks. 


—Pp CORNING CORP., Pittsburgh 22. 
Pennsylvania. 


159. BAHNSON HUMIDUCT SYSTEM — Bulletin 
330 describes this unit system of air conditioning 
fer humidifying, cooling, heating, ventilating, filter- 
ng, and dehumidifying in any desired combination. 
-— BAHNSON , Winston-Salem, 


160. ROT ALS ING MACHINERY WITHOUT LAG 

ad 1443, — > eed = d bing pee of 
s for an ng types of m 

THD S COMPANY, Boston, ay = 


162. MODERN METHODS -. eneens FLOOR 

~ 9 NTENANCE—Illustrated treatise on the history 
of floor cleaning in a plants and a detailed de- 
methods for reducing floor cleaning 

well preserving textile floors.—G. H. 
TENNANT COMPANY. Mhancapetia 11, Minn. 
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163. LAWLOR FLOOR MACHINES — Illustrated 
pamphlet containing specifications and describing All- 

posse Floor Machines.—THE SELIG COMPANY, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


166. OGAKITE PLANT MAINTENANCE DIGEST 
—-A 16-page manual describing materials and meth- 
ods for handling 54 recurring maintenance cleaning 
and related tasks in factories and mills.—OAKITE 
 ~ INC., New York 6, N. Y. 


167. DU PONT COLOR CONDITIONING FOR 
INDUSTRY—Booklet, color used to reduce mainte- 
nance costs, increase production, curtail faticue, im- 
prove employee morale.—E. IT. DU PONT DE 
NEMOURS & CO. (Inc.). FINISHES DIVISION. 
Wilmington, Delaware. 


170. WHY IT PAYS TO ANCHOR YOUR MA- 
CHINE WITH UNISORB—TIllustrated booklet dis- 
cussing control of vibration and noise and how 
UNISORB reduces maintenance co;ts.—THE FEL- 
TERS CO., Boston, Mass. 


171. SULLIVAN T8-WG9—Illustrated bulletin de- 
scribing the Sullivan line of heavy duty air com- 
pressors.—SULLIVAN DIVISION, "JOY MFG. CO., 
Pittsburgh, Pa 


172. VENTILATING FANS—Bulletin 3339 gives 
facts on Buffalo Ventilating Fans. — BI UFFALO 
FORGE CO., Buffalo, N. Y. 


175. MOISTURE—TIllustrated Folder. ‘““The Yarn 
Conditioning System for the Textile Industrv of To- 
morrow.’’—KEARNY MFG. CO., INC., Kearny. N. J. 


176. AUTOMATIC SELF-CLEANING ATOMIZER 
HUMIDIFIERS—Latest bulletin describine same. 
AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence. R. I. 


177. DUCTLESS AIR CONDITIONING — Recent 
bulletin describing same.—AMERICAN MOISTENING 
COMPANY, Providence, R. I. 


179. TOLEDO SCALES —aA condensed catalovue 
which illustrates and describes all of the princinal 
types of weieht control equipment used in the textile 
industry. — TOLEDO SCALE COMPANY. Toledo, 
Ohio. 


180. TANK MAINTENANCE — Illustrated folder 
describing R. E. Meclean’s methods of cleaning and 
paintine water tanks and stand pipes.—R. E 
MecLEAN. Gastonia, N. C. 


ist. AIR FILTRATION AND DUST CONTROL— 
294 pages on atmosnvheric control. including enzineer 
ing data.—AMERICAN AIR FILTER CO., INC., 275 
Central Avenue, Louisville 8. Ky. 


183. ELECTROMAGNETS — Folder No. 99 de- 
scribes and illustrates fire prevention practices for 
opening and picking bv use of hich intensity electro- 

maenets and manetic pullevs.—DINGS MAGNETIC 
SPPARATOR CO., 509 E. Smith St.. Milwaukee 7, 

Wis. 


POWER TRANSMISSION. MOTORS, 


BELTING, LUBRICATION ... 
211. JOHNSON BRONZE CATALOGUE NO. 460— 


Shows over 850 sizes of cast bronze bushings. 350 
sizes of UNIVERSAL Bronze Bars and over 250 Flec- 
tric Motor Bearings. — JOHNSON BRONZE COM- 
PANY, New Castle. Penna. 


212. GATES TEXTILE ACCESSORIES — Showing 
the increased efficiencv and economy to be secured 
through the use of Gates cone belts, evener belts. 
eard bands and loom binder cushions.—THE GATES 
RUBBER COMPANY. Denver. Colo. 


216. LEATHER BOOKLET NO. 202 — Attractive 
book illustrating and describing BONDARON Spe- 
cial Tanned Leather as used in various forms such 
as Check Strans, Solid Round Leather Belting, Flat 
Belting. CHAS. BOND CO., Philadelphia, Pa 


218. BALL BEARINGS ON TEXTILE MACHIN- 
ERY—<‘atalog 9% gives advantages of ball bearings, 
describes tynes, illustrates each type of textile ma- 
chinery.—THE FAFNIR BEARING CO., New Britain, 
Connecticut. 


230. ALLSPEED DRIVES— This 6-nage folder 
covers features. advantages. available size of vari- 
able speed drives for the textile industry. Also listed 
are horsepower and torque data, and unit dimen- 
sio 1s. WORTHINGTON PUMP & MACHINERY 
CORPORATION, Harrison, N. J. 


231. V-BELT ENGINEERING DATA BOOK—Over 
50 pages of pertinent engineering information includ- 
ing data on selecting a V-belt drive desien of ape- 
cial V-belt Srtves. numerous standard tables. chart 
and belt an aves list wprices. re MANHATTAN 
RUBBER MANU iWACTURING DIV. of Raybestos- 
Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, N. 


235. JOHNSON ony Feel BEARING BRONZE 
—TIllustrated booklet telling the complete story of 
Johnson Ledaloyl Bronze, the newest development in 
self-lubricated bronze for textile bearings and bush- 
ings. JOHNSON BRONZE COMPANY, New Castle, 
Pennsylvania. 


236. LEATHER BELTING CALCULATOR—Handy 
and attractive calculator for determining belt. speeds, 
ge ae per inch of belt widths, etc.. will be sent 

on request.—J. E. RHOADS & SONS, Phila- 
i oy Pa. 

244. TEXACO SPINDURA OILS—Folder on lu- 
brication for all types of spindles, based on actual 
tests.—TEXAS CO., New York City. 

246. CUTTING Or SRAT aS ee ee 
Tilustrated Survey showing how 
mills cut operating costs with Muitigle V-Belt 
Drives.—GATES RUBBER CO., Denver, lorado. 

251. OILITE BEARINGS AND agg gn | 
B-44 describes and illustrates he bearin 2 . 
parts for all industries. — AMP BION 
Chrysler Corporation, Detroit t 81, Mick 


263. NEEDLE ROLLER BEARING—Catalog En 
gineering and Application Data Edition 32 contains 
full data on selection of proper Needle Roller Bearings 
and outlines uses of — in various commodities 
including textile uses. es, installations. lubrica- 
aoa, ete. a TORRINGTOR COMPANY, Torrington, 
onn. 


264. NEW DEPARTURE SHOP MANUAL—TIlus- 
trated catalog showing ball bearing mounting and 
eens practice. Covers storage, cleaning. lubri- 
eation, types, of bearings.—NEW DEPARTURDE DIV. 
GENERA MOTORS CORP.. Bristol, Conn. 


265. INTERCHANGEABLE BALL BEARING 
FOR REPLACEMENT—Charts showing numbers used 
by manufacturers to identify bearing characteristics. 
also information on specifications. —-NEW DEPAR- 
— DIV., GENERAL MOTORS CORP., Bristol, 

yan 


269. ae uae AND MAINTENANCE OF 
BALL AND ROLLER BEARINGS—TIllustrated bulle- 
tin describing efficiencies and economies of poe. 
FLUID OTL for ali types ball and roller bearin 
NEW YORK AND NEW JERSEY LUBRIC ANT CO. 
New York, N. Y. 


270. MANHATTAN FLEXLASTICS — [Ilustrated 
booklet describing how flexlastics are used in the 
Manhattan and Condor line of belting and mechani- 
eal rubber poeta, ANE {ATTAN RUBBER DIVI- 
SION, Passaic, ‘ 


271. CARDING, RAE AND WEAVING LU- 
BRICATION— ~ Informative bulletin describing advan- 
tages of NON-FLUID OTL over ordinary lubricants 
for the lubrication of carding. spinning and weaving 
machinerv.—-NEW YORK AND NEW JERSEY LU 
BRICANT CO., New York, N. Y. 


272. HOUGHTON LUBRICATION CHART — 
tractive chart listing lubrication recommendations a 
all mill denartments and various textile machines 
E. F. HOUGHTON AND CO., Philadelphia, Penna. 

276. SPEED CONTROL—Bulletin 2)B6051G de 
scribes Texrope variable speed drives. - ALLIS 
CHALMERS MFG. CO., Milwaukee 2, Wis 


277. PRECISION COMPOUND AND CHAIN 
DRIVE—Folder explaining more profitable operation 
,, roving frames.—PRECISION GEAR AND MA- 

HINE CoO., Charlotte, N. C. 


278. ROLLER BEARINGS—New 35-page Hyatt 
handbook, ‘“‘Guide Lines,’’ is a guide to the prover 
application of eylindrical roller bearings in machinery 
and equipment of all types.—-HYA = ARINGS 
DIV., General Motors Corp., Harrison, N. J. 


279. OILITE BULLETIN—Discussion of uses of 
oil-cushioned, _ self- lubricating bearings in product 
design and maintenance is contained in this illus- 
trated bulletin. A wide ranve of machine parts is 
offered.—AMPLEX DIV... CHRYSLER CORP., De- 
troit 31, Rom 


280 ALL BEARING PILLOW BLOCKS AND 
FORGE CARTRIDGES—Folder LAK contains in- 
formative text on ball bearing pillow blocks and 
flange cartridges incorporating the Fafnir Wide 
Inner Ring Bearings suitable for new as well as 
replacement applications in textile machinery.—THE 
FAFNIR BEBARING CO., New Britain, Conn 


281. MULTI-V-DRIVES—16-page bulletin on Q-D 
(quick detachable) heavy sheaves. Descriptive infor- 
mation on design. application, stock sizes, and 
75.000 V-Drive combinations available.-—WORTHING 
TON PUMP AND MACHINERY CORPORATION, 
Harrison, N. J. 


INSTRUMENTS, 


STEAM SPECIALTIES... 


301. JOHNSON ROTARY PRESSURE JOINTS— 
Bulletin describing the rotary pressure joint which 
requires no packing, no lubrication and no adjust- 
ment, giving installation and maintenance instruc- 
tion. types, sizes, dimensions and prices. — THE 
JOHNSON ‘CORP., Three Rivers, Mich. ' 

307. THERMOMETER AND PRESSURE GAUGES 
—Catalog 6705-R and 6706 give data on both circu- 
lar and rectangular case pressure type thermometers 
for indicating, recording and controlling processing 
operations in textile industry.—-BROWN INSTRU- 
MENT COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


311. PIPING POINTERS—Industrial maintenance 
book covering installation and handling of piping, 
valves, fittings. Well illustrated, practical tips. — 
CRANE CO., Chicago, 


314. MOISTURE CONTENT CONTROL — Bulletin 
F-1705-1 giving details of features and benefits of 
moisture equipment control for slashers and textile 
applications. — BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford, 
Til. 


315. CONTROL INSTRUMENTS FOR TEXTILE 
PROCESSES—32-page illustrated booklet describing 
coutrols for such processes as slashing, dyeing, 
bleaching. kier boiling. drying, air-conditioning, etc. 
—BROWN INSTRUMENT CO., Philadelphia, Penna. 


316. HYDRAULIC POWER UNITS—Literature de- 
scribing hydraulic unit, motor, pump, reservoir, valv- 
ing a - a compaet unit for operating of hydraulic 
calenders, resses, hydraulic controls, ete.—B. F. 
PERKINS rs SON, INC., Holyoke, Mass. 


317. POWELL VALVES FOR CORROSION RE- 
SISTANCE—20-page booklet which briefly describes 
and illustrates the very complete line of Powell 
valves available in a large variety of metals and 
alloys to handle corrosive fluids—to help solve 
flow control problems where corrosion may be en- 
countered.—THE WILLIAM POWELL CO., Cincin- 
nati 22, Ohio. 
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$20. OAKITE POWER PLANT DIGEST—a 30- 
man 
andling 71 cleaning. degreasing, descaling, derust- 





ing, paintstri 

red in power’ ania —~OAKIN® PRODUCTS, INC. 
N or. 

e2I. RED-RAY BURNERS — Bulletin seeming 
use of -Ray Burners in preheating ahd 
drying oo. & sperense uy frame.— -RAY 
322. CiaMOND SWING JOINTS—4-page illus- 
trated fo D ball, 


any system 
ing air, © 28, or fluid re- 
flexible conndéc.ion is me = Stl 
PRODUCTS St. is, Mo. 
«in TENTER —— DRY ER—Lllustrated pene 
designed, a. 5 yy Re f dry 
new rame Ba 
newly | designed DRYING MACHINERY COMPANY, 
A hiedelphia 33, Pa. 


CARDING, SPINNING, WINDING, 


ETC. see 


401. LUMMUS DUSTLESS, STEEL, BLENDING 
FEEDERS—Bulletin describ automacically - 


itively locking door on feeders to 
loading, ALDRICH MA ORES, 
Green wood, 
402. A STOMATIC CLEANING AND OVERHEAD 
LE MILLS—24- bulle- 





HANDLING FOR TEXTIL 
ib the 


Cleaner a. preventing yy of lint on spin- 
ni , winding and warp mac Also 
Yo and card —THE 


MONORAIL CO., Clev hio, 
407. CARD GRINDER INFORMATIO a 2 


care of card part ts, —B. 8, 
ROY & SON CO., Worcester, Mass., and Greenville, 
South Carolina 

409. ROTO “CONER—Bulletin pe em Universal 
rotary traverse —_ 


known 
ucing weena’ cones for , 2 3, 
parallel tubes for 
ing: yarn, UNIVERSAL WINDING 60. twisting. "and 
413. SONOCO PRODUCTS—A 60 page illustrated 
booklet — description, specifications and 


charts 
Bonoco products, including bobbins, 
when, rolis, 


cork cots, ro 

etc.—SONUCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, 
416. THE BRIEF SAGA OF THE RIN 
ELER—An interesting his 
traveler, which is iu reality 
frame, John bengal ah invention traveler 
cf the spindle, and the invention of 

Rabeth’ type — = covered. 


RING wenahet. L 

a ae APRONS Illustrated fold folder or 
aprons for 
room 


cones, 





Pa ee of _ age a 
_machinery.— HEX tong at wplhning “and ‘card 
421. AUTOMATIC pb ype tg deme i describing 
latest winding equipment with full automatic opera 
tion. Only one automatic head for up to 100 »~ 
dies.—ABBOTT MACHINE CO., W H, 
422. MODERN TEXTILE ROLL COV RiNGS—D- 
a ae ee et on roll covering problems with chart 


correct peomie. fe data on Acotex draft 
aprons, — NG CORK CO., Divi- 
a TEXTILE PRODUCTS SBEC., Lancaster, Pa. 

EXTILE SHEET (METAL PRODUCTS— 


Foley = . om licker-in 
repair ows JeNKINS MeraL SHOPS, NC. 
Gaateuie. 


North Carolina. 
428. PNEUMATIC R ROLL PICKER—Attractive bul- 
of the * poll picker that 
rolis and other 
roving 





~ 


frames.— 


‘ConpiTioniNG aX: 
for twist SEE iit lu- 


ANY, INC., ay! f 
432. PRECISION TEXTILE W bd ing—Butletin 
on Kidde Tension and Density Control for 
rubber cones. — WALTER B & CO., INC., 
433. AUTOMATIC TRAVELING CLEANERS—Re- 
eent issue of “Parks’ Parables’ on cleaners 
twisting. —PARKS- 
Co., t= and ae 
434. WINDING ‘MACHINES —WO} K LOAD CAL- 
a ae of series winder See 
tos ‘COL Prova standpoint UNIVERSAL WIND- 
sats udinvenance iNFORMATION FOR YOUR 
data f on of Scott Testers, for 
-box lubrication, and recording. OTT 


TEST INC., Providence, R. L 
ntS?- SPINDLE TA\ TAPE LACING EQUIPMENT—Cir- 
ar No. and L—¥ 


Zs of y B ag ~ 
LACER CO., Grass Banide eich. 

440. 4p GAD DLES—Leatiet a few of the 
over 400 different of eaddies for both conven- 
tional and roving frames.— 
DIXON CO., Bristol, 

KF BALL BEARING TENSION PULLEY 

INNING FRAMES — Attracti 

Outlining the value of anti- 
for all types of frames.— 


U *e 
443. COMPARATIVE YARN TABLE—Chart giv- 
(cut and run also cot- 


woolen n 
worsted and : ve 
Htayon Denier Yarn VICTOR RING v- 
, Providence, L 
wr Sou SS Cea epective illustrated bookiet 
HOU textile fabries and BK P. 


tm 
445. ROLLER BEARING SPINDLES—LDlustrated 
en Roller 


FOSTER tar Model 102 win as Be 

ROHN CO., Westfield, 
TRON STATIC ELSGRATOR—4  . 
ated section describes 


Grete Leen 
ork : 


Detroit 
HYGROLIT YARN 
jescription 
spun rayon, woolens, 
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— applying a — lubricant BA 7 
subsequent “ig. siting with starch and, in 

same eoereeo This patented process involves he 602. ALUMINUM 
use of Lubetenter Unit and SLIX, a new TRY—Published b 
one-pleee haw sizing material—SOUTHEERN SIZ- Seventy-eight 
ING , Atlanta, Ga. adaptab oO 

453. CHAPMAN SrATIC a SS , oH, 
“how” and covered in this 


bulletin, plus = ma. A. yA 8 

tion to cotton cards 

ing frames.—CHAPMAN 
ortland, 


Pw OSvEL Sr RENTS Ry WARP SIZING—Tech- 
—_ ee S describ he successful new 


Cu., FP 


WEAVING, SLASHING... 
S02. TEXTILE COUNTERS—Catalog T31_ deserib- 


ing pick 


aioe aoa 
Y gab i-ROOT: INC., Hartford, Conn. 
Sly. THE ROMANCE OF PRAIRIE GOLB—at- on ~y 
illustrated 


spinning, 


— 


ond 
CURN PRODUCTS ease. Cu., New 
512. BRIGHT ty Sa 





. woolen an and cotton draw- 610. PROCTOR 
MAN ELECTRIC NEUTRALIZER THE TEXTILE 
ca on 


rebo 
chines for hosiery 
Phil 


counters for 611. 
none loom ona Dilustrated 
“for = Machine for use 

Her . 


_which tells the story ot = 


iN tne PRODUCTION on fuel consum 


and 
PROCTOR & 


ia, Pa. 
RUSHING AND SHEARING MACHINES— 
literature = the new 


v Sinars — HEEMAS MACHT 


RADIANT HEAT IN TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
—New illustrated book 






































DYEING, FINISHING,’ - 
CLOTH ROOM... 


IN THE CHEMICAL INDUS.- 
y Aluminum Company of America. 


com. Text and illustrations covering 


num aluminum alloys to 


applications and characteristics 


ers recommended uses. — ALUMINUM COM- 
Suoanantel applica- ANY OF AMERI 


CA, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
DRYING MACHINERY FOR 
INDUSTRY—Llustrates descriptive 
of ers for raw stock, warps. 
automatic skein yarn. Also in- 
Automatic Boarding Ma- 
SCHWARTZ, LINC., 


CO., 


on uses of radiant heat, data 
oy evaporation, etc.— -RAY 


Baty 9 epee noone i wold, STRIPS IN N ROLLS—Form No. CF-642 sIlus- 
resin Getic pencreanrs FOR YARN CONDI. {oF ‘Sxtiie use. ricmunagali 
pit er describ the screntificaily lormu- 615. ENGINEERING PROPERTIES OF MONEL— 
lated Seyco sizing. — SiuY DigL- WOULLEY & vv., hnical Bulletin T-5. Giving detailed information 
Auanta, Ga. on strength and ductility, working properties, resist- 
$14. SLASHER HOODS — Pamphiet describing ance to various types of corrosion and other data on 
drip- os siasher hoods tor cotton or rayon slasners. Monel Metal. — a NICKEL cCO., 
sidewall expaust.—WULV GRIMM Bwllr- INC... New o rk, N. 
MNT { CO., Cambridge 42, Mass. 617. AUTOMATIC. ‘ CONTROL SYSTEM FOR 
515. TEXTILE LUUNTERS—~Catalog No. 50 Ulus- ens tang ge BLEACHING—lLilustrated folder de- 
ira and descriving compiete lune of Progucd- —- the new method of controlling the tempera- 
mecer lwom Fick Counters; Counters; Xard- and liquid level in the continuous 
age, Kuectric and Predetermined COUunLers ; Tachom- bissoh —TA INSTRUMENT 
ees, ofc. — VUKANT MANULAUTUKING cu., PAN = G4 
Muiwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 619. 3 FOR 5—lIlustrated folder describing fea- 
Sic. WEAVE ROOM ACCESSORIES—Weave room Blickman stainless = = — 


accessOries catalog and literature 
bronze bearing sheave, 
weave room provlem.—-EMMUNS LUOM HAKNESS 


hich i aS 620 
Ww soives a troublesome . 
scribing stainless 








S365 
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e 
Rxe 
x, 
Se 
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BLICKMAN, INC., Weehawken, 
DYE HOUSE VENTILATION—Panvilet de- 


steel exhaust systems for = oe 


yo oy? aye ouses, Bem BOUIP. jJIP- 


idge 42, Mass 
NFRA-RED RADIANT HEAT GENERA- 


Ogy 


CUMIPANY, Laurence, Mass. kettles. 

517. LOADING SYSTEM—Bulletin 417, on pneu- Supply air units and controls. 
matic loading aystem for Saco-Lowell slasher size 62 in aa 
box squeeze rolis, contains instaliation photo, fea- TORS 
tures, spec ions, and prices.—THE FOXBORO . tions 
CUMPANY, Foxboro, 


518. NIAGARA 
the revolutionary Niagara 
no moving parts. The yarn is sprayed from ail sides 
maxim ; Se 


two afford 


Mass. and 
TWIST-SETTER—Folder describ- ‘2& De 





ist-Setter which has NY 
ormity.—Si:Y DEL- WUULLEY 


processing 
Cc CORPORATION, New 


G28. FILT- R- pe illustrated booklet 
the FIL/T-R-STIL 


describing ened of chemically 
& CU., Atlanta, G urifying water. — i CYA! NAMID & CHEM- 
519. woensh BEAM HEADS, WARPER BEAMS, CAL CORP., New York 20 
— yn ent te A ws JA. a 623. TENSION CONTAOLS—Form No. A e- 440 
page sli bookle ve ustrat various types of unwind stan or use 
= ny = mA Allen line of in maintain ih photo-electr “aide = on web. — 
cloth rolls.—ALLEN COMPANY, New Bedford, Mass. ry ON N a -NY : 


45 illustrating 
for the wea a ‘ eth broadioom and use in handiing, 
narrow fabrics. Also tile Specialties.— This is 
MILTON MACHINE WORKS, Milton, Pa. cloth room of | ~raees 
Sa. STARCH STABILIZER — Leaflet — 
cold fui oof starch dis eens, %, improve the  WASTE—Information sbout the 


BILT 


520. PNEUMATIC LOADING SYSTEM—Bulletin 
418 contains tallati f 


521. STEEL WARP BEAMS—20 
Standard Special Purpose 


re 


525. GATES LOOM ACCESSORIES — 
lth af Tila ioe =, Cuan 


-418, 


from called 
a. Cages MRG-419 describes the advantages INC, Sera anton 
GATES ‘ii RUBBER co., 





dispers 
ANY, New York 17, N. Y¥. 


524.  euneen WARP 78 page fully Ul 
—— booklet, describing the 7 


nt © analysis. — CHANLE trol of 


bowed weft str 
BRY COMPAN 


tor.—. 
we J sizer with 


stretch. 
— CHARLES B. JOHNSON 
. Paterson, N. 


booklet descri 
— operation. 





ag ATIONAL SALT co. 
“630. vas a. OF WOOL—Write for Caleo- 
Technical Bulletin 


rooklyn 
624. STRAIGHTENING THE +t. Ay in cCLOTH— 
Article describing the p 


ade this field, 


rogress 
and latest machinery available on ay skewed and 
— “eg MACHIN- 


HOPE MA 


625. BALL BEARING ROLLER TYPE SCRAY— 
Circular describing this scray 


em is 
heavy and large = rolls of Sot 
ther in finishing plants or in the 
mills—BIRCH BROS., INC., 


ma 
629. ELIMINATION OF SALT HANDLING AND 


orege ——_ 


No. T97 outlining fundamental 
and ex plainis new advances in 


ae ee eS —CALCO 


nd Brook, N. 
THE LIXATE PROCESS_Full illustrated 
bing process for 


controlled 


— "INTERNATIONAL ALT CO., 


632, ACCURATE SALT MEASUREMENT — The 
full story 


always 


accurate t 
tale CELLO, MASHERS—Pstemeghe ond do possible with Ltxate brine is described in g_ this folder 
Selder Walch deseibon the enn Wevike Meee te 633. PRINTING WITH ARIOYE PIGMENT COL- 
included in the folder are descriptions of three types  °%S—Bulletin P-1 describes aration and asppli- 
of creels and head ends and other advanced optional — =. of pementes water-in-oil emulsions for print- 
equipment.—WEST POINT FOUNDRY & MA ing ection MT he rie 
COMPANY, West Point CAL CORPORA TEXTILE COLORS DIVI- 
» West » Ga, SION, Fair mer} 
28. PARTS, CATALOGS FOR WPF&M SLASH- 634, APPLICATION OF INTERCHEM ACETATE 
ERS, SIZE KETTLES AND PUMPS—This 
strated catalog of me By Y a IAD-1 describes procedures for dye- 


PO 


Point, Ga. 


numbers yg Fw ntains tion. WEST 
FOUNDRY & (PANY. 


MACHINE COMPANY, West INTERCHEMI 
ORS DIVISION, 


“cfani rayon and nylon fabrics 

acetate dyes.— 
TEXTILE COL- 
Fair Lawn, N. J 
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DYESTUFFS, CHEMICALS, 768. SURFACE TENSION tee ay Sg 
“a Alkamerce—The Ideal 
SOA picky an an ss Gata ae oomnt, Bg 4 
as a Ww 8 - 
1s EDRETICAL AND APPLIED os: t t . —HART 
SOAKING—Attractive 28-page booklet outlining Phonccts “dur New ¥ — 
ods = silk-soaking and outlining ipvestigntion = 770. SPECIAL FINISHES FOR SERVICE, PRO- 
the back-winding and degumm of silk.— pecrles AND APPEARANCE—Contains tabulated 
HART PRODUCTS CO New York City. under following categories: Water-Repellent 
713. LIOVATINE ED—Vat dyetes a = | RN, —".— An . Flemeqsesine. and 
penetration w maxi- Fireproofing. Character ishes, an pre 
my —~ of inn SiNDOE On CHEMICAL WORKS, ae Aye of 140 Anishes a 
NOS. “AQUA ROL AND a pacescre— - “STARCH STABILIZER” — baw aR. 
ent 4 a 
msthed ef preparing beth: also cn other Arkanans stabil a ee ee ee 
products for cotten aoe be ee, See —k. T. V ERBILT .. New York 17, N. Y. 
ee KB — Piniaitng. compound “designed Booklet deseribttye of silicate and WALKALIES— 
. ana ca an 
with filling and ening and their uses. ie oe = ee 


compounds. Avoids dusting, insures dr uali- Sesemide bh cotton, tex 
ties. — SANDOZ CHEMICAL WORKS. ’New ork tutching: ete. oO AMOND ADK ALI COMPANY: 


City. Cleveland, 

738. a ee describing use of Level- me ‘ott ECHNICAL Lege nt ya) by \ SEES Te 
ene for vat and direct colors. Also for printing = 
Boke i "5 = ae ANILINE PRO. a mie * performance 

York, N oGsenkages IL Cco., ise 

740. RONSANTO CHEMIGALS—2i2 illus- City 2 N. 
trated buyers’ guide for a — of tp a ROvcE gd CH EMICALS—This o-- 
usetul cae, ormation.—. SAN riefly descri leading Royce products for 
CHEMICAL MPANY, St. Louis, Mo. textile process dy and —we oe 

746. CORASIL J om bulletin on Drew ROYCE Stich COMPANY , Carlton . 
Tested Plasticizer, other ts i & 

"Ss ase que. warp sizing —E F. DREW 

748. LUPOMIN Q—Pamphiet outinns the applica- KNITTING ... 

—-A FE 3 — —, 5 _-, mpound recom- i. THE WILDMAN 8! 


80 N 
mended for tree natural and aynihetic fibres. to FASHIONED HOSIERY MACH 


give lubrication, odorless finish, brighter “Fash. 
shades, ete.—JACQUES WOLF & CO., Pamaie ho. now pe Bi Rs — ay Ree @O., Full-Fash 


5 





a's CAUSTIC ae. BOO K—Blaborate 72-page THE TUBE-TEX FOR TUBULAR KNIT 
= es ae Ry a By og Hy: and GOODS—Bulletin describing this modern machine 
descriptive photographs tech- which extracts, processes, conditions and folds 
engineers “in am hte, sperstine aes cad in in one continuous —_ f- ~ sa 
DIVISION, PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO. A tag i A 
——s 13, Pa. 809. TEACO IN Tie KNITTING 1h INDUSTRY— 
754. THE 10 EXCHANGE | PRINCIPLE AND lubrication. ~THE TEXAS 
iTS APPLICATI a 0-208 folder illus- CO., fom You N. 
trating the ms manner ir in which ionse a ion exchange gis. THE NEW REINER HIGH SPEED raicot 
cable 84” widths. richly 


the textile field.— 
AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY, New York 20,  MACHINE—1¢8" or 84% knitting widths A richly 
BERT 















New ¥ 
755. LUPOMIN—Leaflet outlines the advantages of ‘ues of qeeatznctics a = eas. ae 
the cation active softener which is suitable for use on 4 ; 
eutten. linen, DB, ~— f synthetic et B & 814. MODERN CIRCULAR KNITTING MACHIN- 
fabrics. A percentage 0 f lupomin give gives a jfuppe. a on goqeet from the WILDMAN MFG. 
9 Oe wo we ag THe NE fe NEW. REINER KAYLOOM—A com 
758. —Attracti illustrated booklet “ bination K ba Loom, featured an - 
en y ulose ether - AR A lustrated my showing filler attachment and other 
fabricn — BYLVANLA _ DIVIRION, ints o—~ this machine. — ROBERT 
764. CHEMICALS FOR THE TEXTILE iNDUS- 818. MILTON LIGHT METAL BEAMS FOR 
Tit ¥—Attractive booklet aaa EVERY APPLICATION N— Catalog 45-A describ 
properties “of "a. full ine of. ‘extlle chemicals. Light Metal --gt—-§ ¥., -- F- 
HAAS *s Philadeiphia, Pa. ¥ 
762. ONYX TECHNICAL DATA SHEETS—Two tle a ey" MACHINE W WORKS, Mil- 
applications. of STE ny the, wees. edventages, and a. “HIGH SPEED JERSEY CIRCULAR MA. 
—ON YX 4 —Co fea- 
_sae. ACAL COMPANY, Jersey tures ghis of this 100 yard per hour 
ucer. Also vallable—New 
= ye. wehaieal bulletin Geseribing this Bocessine Birmeam KNITTING MACHINE CO., INC., 105 
surface-active agent. ractical — Johnson Ave., New York. 
lations for its = ot textile 823. PILE FABRIC KNITTING MACHINE—New 
— Se | & HAAS + Philadelphia, rate of 35 yds. per hour. Fy this ma- 
764. GENERAL PRODUCTS LIST—20 page illus- ‘chines vemnatiie coiue unit. Ask for 
| hy —- 8 FR KNITTING MACHINE CO. Th ak a 
Se HOOK ELECTROCHEMICAL 826. PR-i9 mi ae MACHINE. folder— 
‘ improved machine innumerable fabric 
Pe HOSIER ERY FINISHES AND FORMULAE— ma a . -~--3a 
of "hosier nan Rok ol ae ommees 22 PRODUCTION claimed for 
. DU PONT PEROXIDE. BLEACHING Sys. cine; _ ~ *BEINTON Cco., 
cuptinases paperidp blesoh " a A+ — F 828. pus ie dee KNITTER—Bulletin describ- 
information included EY DU PONT DE (XB- Se Se ae ee warp knitting ma- 
MOURS & CO. DEPT... Wil- and the a attained 
mingion, Dela. with it.—KIDDE ACTURING CO., INC., 
STYMER Booklet describing the totally new Bloomfield, N. J. 
Nor 
ha Lon SEWING MACHINES... 
ot TEXTILE CHEMICALS Paring guide and rn feFaucrion K a DUALFEED” MACHINE 
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chemical ee —WIL- 
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TEXTILE INDUSTRIES, Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. , 


Please send me, without obligation, free booklets described in the 
July 1948 issue of TEXTILE INDUSTRIES. 


(Fill in here numbers you select from all three pages) .............. 
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si4. CENTER pce AND BUTTON-STAY MA. 
Folder . 843. Db ss a describes an 


MACHIN 
cuts. production —" —% oo 
Bulletin ae "958, — 0 SPECIAL MA- 
CHINE CO., Chicago 10, DL. 


MATERIALS HANDLING... 


1001. Att. iL? DETERMINE WHERE oven. 
D MATE Es ak ta Equip MEN 

E USED PaOF TA Profusely illustrated. 
Gives clear, concise sam vA Bs. of materials han- 


to 
equipment m Se ee ee ee 
increase ts. — CLEVELAND , 


ckliffe, Ohio. 

1002. CATALOG NO. 22—An attractive illustrated 
catalog describing in detail the Shamrock shipping 
cones (he, Se how chaees Gucts Sor tently we. 
ean Madison, Ind. 

1003 ASTERS | AND WHEELS— et de. 
—_ — ; ee suitable for 


snd purchasing” a — should have this.—D 


lB jtawie CANVAS” BASKETS—16 iNus- 
descri the Lane line canvas 
baskets for textile use.— D LAND & BROTHERS, 


ido? OVERHEAD HANDLING EQUIPMENT — 
pages of illustrations wing successful 


handling problem, — Tan » Seite osata 


1615. PADDOCK TEXTILE. TRUCKS — Bulletin 
describing and ufacturer’s line 
of trucks for catlis Gen , Bey HE 
Streamline Metal Truck, Battery Filler Truck, Round 

Fibre Truck with slotted bottom, and a 
view yan te slotted eatioms feature =. - 
trucks.—J ADDOCE Ppertanbure. Cc. 
1019. CONVEYORS By er DARD ~ Catalog 
for 


C-126 reference on 
STAND NVEYOR Co., North 8st. Paul, 
1022. GL EVELAND TRAMRAIL gn ge 
= APPLICATION DATA—lIllustrated booklet with 
ea and sketches. 
chie Gktn. ers briefly the various types of 
land Tramrail t. Delves into eustnesring S- 
a TRAMRAIL DIV., 6, 
ons. DEVELOPMENT OF MONORAIL oe 
the development of monorail 
cranes meet the various overhead handling : 
iems—THE AMERICAN MONORAIL CO., 
i024. LEWIS TRUCKS —4 12-page booklet is of 
; aede Prices, ye plot, roll and 
data are included—J. W. specifications and, ocuer 


SOs CKB. “OPE RATED AND FLOOR-OPERATED 
ELECTRIC HOISTS—Bulletin No. 127 
illus hoists of various 














trating electric 
scities. —— SHEPARD NILES & HOIST 
e276” MEVELIFT ELECTRIC HOISTS—Ilustrat- 
od Demis Gesertang Pe seulies tion of hoists ranging 
in capacity up to & Sons tm te entie industry, 
Gives suggested detailed features and 
the 5-step variable wees x -button 


cout and seven eT | - 
lta oat eas oo CRANES Bulletin No. = 


i929. LIGH fig ti Pity * 5 
ulcanized fibre, uminum, 
is made into py 4 bores ~— S trucks. Nay = oag 


NQONTINENTAL-DIAMOND ‘FIBRE CO. Newark 


Delaware. 
1030. C-D HOLLOW WARE—This : oe = eate- 
log, HW ill i 


us 
Continental: Diamond’ s line of ot boxes, 
pease and 


CO., Newark am 08 ° 
MISCELLANEOUS... 


{io2. REPAIR PARTS FOR TEXTILE MACHIN- 
age A page booklet catalog on 
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XTILE LEATHERS 


bearing enipimacertits 


ORIGINAL ° GENUINE 





Arguments... 
Take A Receipt! 


This carbonized payroll envelope — 
gives you a signed receipt for 
wages paid, hours worked, de- 
ductions, etc. It also pro- - 
vides complete record for | 


government payroll —Proving the 


reports. - 


Take no chance— ECONOMY 


fake a receipt! 
Write Today OF 
for Samples. 7 QUALITY! 


QmeiInaL ang GENUINE 
Leather with the flair en 
Jor RPEG US PAT OFF 


ATLANTA ENVELOPE CO. TEXTILE 


LEATHERS 
Knitting and Warp Yarns | cost slightly more than ordinary 


: leathers—BUT they 
4's to 30's a 
. | SAVE MONEY 


AVONDALE MILLS 


see. VW. & PAT. 


the Hatr On.” 


. LONGER 


‘‘ The Leather with 


1 AST 2 to ° time 




































BOX 1267 e@ ATLANTA (1) GEORGIA 
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BEC AUSE— 
SYLACAUGA, ALABAMA | |. They last many times longer. 
ee - 2. They cause fewer holdups in 
COMER-AVONDALE MILLS, INC. || __ production. 
Boston — Chattanooga — Chicago — Charlotte 1 3. Th iia 
New York — Philadelphia — Reading | o Ser a” tn ae ) 
a: seconds” in materials. 
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NET PROFITS 
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SPECIALIZING IN TEXTILES FOR OVER ONE-THIRD OF A CENTURY 


PAY ROLL CONTROLS WORK LOAD STUDIES ? CHARLES 
COST SYSTEMS SPECIAL REPORTS 
COST REDUCTION SURVEYS COMPANY 


Philadelphia. Pa. 


St.. 
617-623 — — Textile Leathers 


Half a Century 


Ratpu E. Lorper Co. 


Manufacturer 
for Nearly 


GREENVILLE,S C FALL RIVER, MASS 
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SIMS CRAFTSMANSHIP 





Stainless Steel Vat, 

Coils and Rollers 

and Thread Guide 
for Size Boxes 


make 





entities 


Eliminate expensive shut-downs for repairs by modernizing your size boxes with 
this non-corrosive, maintenance-free material. Fabrication of both commonplace 
and complicated shapes and sizes cost no more than many others when SIMS' 
20 years of "know-how" are applied, and both quality and workmanship are guar- 
anteed. Whether your needs are for new equipment or repair of existing ones, 
let us help you from the start. 






@ * 


—<—> SINCE 1928 


METAL WORKS | 


FABRICATORS 
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HOME 
SOUTHERN OFFICE & WAREHOUSE: GREENVILLE, S. C. 


= 


AND—Athens, Ga.—Box 
. MELLOR, JR—Mid- Atlantic States 123 Treaty Rd.—Drexel Hill, Pa.— 
n 








long -Life 
Bronze 
for 
Wet Twisting 






U. S. bronze travelers give longer life today than 
ever before because we've tried out many special 
alloys and arrived at an exceptionally good one. 
It's safe to say the resistance to wear and general 
service life is 20 to 35% greater than just a few 
| years ago. The combination of better bronze and 
our distinctive Bevel Edge on wet twisting really 


makes a difference. Swing to U. S.—a swing in the right direction. 


On-the-spot Service — Prompt Delivery 


U.S. RING TRAVELER CO. 


AMOS M. BOWEN, President & Treasurer 


OFFICE & FACTORY: PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Write, wire or phone nearest office. 


VAUGHAN, W. H. ROSE—Greenville, °. | dae 1048—Phone 303! 
1187—Phone 4 


« Hilltop 2946 
ISH ER—Concord, C.—Box 83—Phone 8356 
MITH, H. J. SMITH Providenco- Bon 1187—Gaspee 0100 





CLOT EEGEA TPT 








PATERSON 





Leadif 7 — 


) vie are § §sing 


etch 


- control 


The sizer you will need to meet 
post-war competition. 


Write for our 12 page 
illustrated Booklet. 


“os 
it Sate 
sutt 


CHINE WORKS 


{ MA ™ 














RED-RAY MANUFACTURING CO., INC 


455 West 45th Street 











RED-RAY BURNERS 


Red-Ray Radiant Gas Burners in- 
stalled under steam drying cans. 
Better and faster production. No 
additional space required. 


WRITE FOR BULLETINS 


New York 19, N. Y. 
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AQUAKAL ‘77 
pees 


A SYNTHETIC 
AMINE 
DETERGENT 


+ 
REPLACES soap or portions of your 
Soap—for SCOURING piece goods, 


OSES SAORI Cotton, Wool, Rayon, Acetate or 
SARA fMRI Nylon. 








Brighter colors due to the 


PENETRATING and LEVELING 


qualities. 


Excellent for Soaping 
Vats — not affected 
by hard water. 


HYDROXY HAND CREAM —for the operators handling 
nylon to keep their hands smooth. 


@ MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 





Manufacturing Chemists 
427 MOYER ST. PHILADELPHIA 25, PA. 


1948 


NEW JERSEY 
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BROWN MFG. CO. 


CONCORD, N. C. 






Ww x LETCHER WORKS Sigs he 


PHILADELPHIA 40, PENNA. @2v0ye% 
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Manufacturers of CHEMICALS FOR 
COTTON FLANNELS SIZING « REDUCING 


DESIZING e WETTING 





STRIPPING ¢e FINISHING 














ROHM & HAAS COMPANY ge} 


WASHINGTON SOUL ARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 




























































Manufacturers of chemicals for the Textile, Leather and othe: industries -” 
; Plastics Synthetic insecticides Fungicides .. . Enzymes 
— d 
cones conpnseensneens , ones corpeeenenenecanryenenngnee oenenereNERene gOSROBUNDUEDL TO CREEEERENREDEEDEROUERENONROEETELoneceenpeenedanserensueanesnaensaconenettyt " neeunecees aes bu’ 
: pa GUARANTEED LEAK-PROOF | : t 
S 
| REVOLVING JOINTS || :: 
| — 2 a- o Lid ’ 
: Not Always How Old | us —_ ' tho 
...Always How Good! ia (W 
A REPUTATION | 
op cae end leaking and stuffing box trouble on all kinds ; aln 
. , : of Steam-Heated and Water-Cooled Rolls. No tight packing to tec 
is made up of a lot of ingredients act as brake on roll. Patented construction. Specially com- . 
. ° : . pounded molded gasket lasts up to 15 months in severest ; us 
: . ss integrity, quality service — easy, quick and inexpensive to replace. | inc 
| merchandise, etc. These factors | Write for Bulletin and Price List | 
, ' . a" : DIAMOND METAL PRODUCTS CO., 406 Market Street, St. Louis 2,Mo. | tax 
are present in many firms with | L_—__ a ME NN = a, 
| long histories, and also in firms | : . 
j . + M4 
| with many less birthdays. SPECIALISTS i 
! Our reputation is just ten years 


in Tank Maintenance 


. » » NO-OX-ID Coating... | | 
the rust preventive that lasts | | 
indefinitely. 


Highly Trained Men | 


We Buy, Sell, Move and 
Recondition Tanks 


* 
» 
' 
; * 
: 
' " 
» i . 
. + 
i a 
' 4 
, 4 
ae 


POST OFFICE BOK tO62 


GASTONIA. Nn. C. | 


old, but the important point is it 
has always been good! 






















We invite you to prove this for 
yourself. 


Atlantic Chemical Ca.. IJuc. 














. | MAIN PLANT: CENTREDALE, RHODE ISLAND 
| | BRANCH OFFICE: PATERSON, NEW JERSEY 
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One of a series of messages to help you increase your understanding of business paper advertising, and its effect on your business. 


How much longer 
can your company afford to 
“refuse business tactfully”? 











— FACE IT — the honeymoon is about over. It 
was fun while it lasted, but it won’t pay the 
rent. Not now. 


After an absence of seven years, the spectre of a 
buyers’ market is once more rearing its head, and 
its expression plainly reads—‘“‘I’m going to be hard 
to get.” 


This doesn’t scare anybody who hasn’t forgotten 
how to sell. But there are quite a few of us in American 
business who could use a quick refresher course. 
(We’ve had a long ‘“‘vacation.’’) 


When it comes to production, our output is up 
almost 100 per cent. We’ve acquired a lot of new 
techniques on the assembly line, because it was obvi- 
ous that if there were to be any profits left —after 
increased labor costs, high-priced materials, and 
taxes—we'd have to trim every last ounce of fat off 
the manufacturing cost per unit. 


But now the time has come when we must apply 
the same philesophy- to the manufacture of a sale. 
That means—more mechanization! 


Confronted with a buyers’ market, how much will 
it cost your company to produce one unit of sale? A 
prohibitive sum, if you're going to depend entirely 
on personal contact. You’d have to hire a tremendous 
force of salesmen to cover the field. Even then, much 
of their valuable time would be spent on “‘missionary 
work’’—which is really a job for mechanized selling. 


Mechanized selling is simply another name for 
consistent and aggressive advertising. Like the ma- 
chine on the production line, it is a multiplier of 
men’s efforts, for it enables them to produce (and 
earn) far more than they could alone. 


And when it goes to work in the business press, it 
becomes the most efficient machine at your disposal 
for manufacturing sales at a profit! 


Just how efficiently does business paper advertising work? If you'd like to 
see some examples, we'll be glad to send you a recent ABP folder on actual 
results. Also,if you'd like reprints of this advertisement (or the entire series) 
to show to others in your organization, you may have them for the asking. 





TEXTILE INDUSTRIES 


is one of the 129 members of The Associated Business Papers, 


whose chief purpose is to maintain the highest standards of editorial 
belpfulness—for the benefit of reader and advertiser alike, 
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Crantuille Mills 


GRANTVILLE, GEORGIA 


Work Socks, Colored Hosiery Yarns 


and Bleached Yarns 








BARNES SERVICE | 
TO THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY FOR OVER’ CENTURY | 


Surveys—Reorganizations—New Plant Developments 
for Cotton, Wool, and Synthetic Yarn and Cloth Proc- 
essing, Bleaching, Dyeing, Printing and Finishing. 
% Plant Appraisals % Mechanical and Operating Surveys — New 
Methods ¥%& Scheduling and Planning *& 
Work load Studies, Job Analysis and 
Evaluation, with Incentive Plans ¥%& Stand- 
ard Cost Installations *# Cost Control 
Methods 


Ra) 















Labormeter Burden-meter Waste-meter 





: “ae & 10 HIGH STREET, BOSTON 10, MASS 
rt | , 318 MONTGOMERY BLDG., SPARTANBURG, 5: C 


The following is a typical letter written by a client, 
indicating the range and quality of service rendered by 
the Barnes engineers: 


“We have employed Barnes Textile Associates, Inc., reg- 
ularly since 1928. During this period we have consulted 
trem on an infinite variety of problems having to do 
with the efficient operation of a textile plant. 

“They have installed our cost systems, labormeters, car- 
ried out time and operating studies, worked with us in 
labor conferences, installed quality controls, advised us 
with regard to merchandising, assisted us in the pur- 
chase of machinery, laid out one completely modern 
plant which is in operation today, employing 2,300 em- 
plovees, and have submitted plans for an additional plant 
and modern dye house. 


“We consider them the outstanding textile engineers in 








the country today, both with regard to ability and integ 

















ritv, and, during our nineteen years of close contact with 











——_:; this firm, their services have been invaluable.” 
























































An Up-to-Date 


PRINTING PLANT 


WHITTIER & DUPILLE 
INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 


WAGE AND JOB EVALUATIONS — APPLICATION OF 
IMPROVED METHOC -- DEVELOPMENT OF TRAINING 
PROGRAMS — INSTALLATION AND MODERNIZATION 
OF WAGE INCENTIVES — PRODUCTION COST CON- 





@ Equipped with modern machinery and a staff 
of competent workmen, solicits thru this publica- 
tion, a trial order on your printing needs. 


@ We have built a reputation that is known 
over the entire South by our special attention to 
the minutest detail. 


@ We are more than ready to answer any ques- 
tion that relates to your printing problems. 
Write us and let us quote you on 


anything from a postal card 
to a fully bound book 


TROLS — TECHNICAL ADVICE IN LASOR RELATIONS. 


CANDLER BUILDING ATLANTA, GEORGIA 











COPOOPEET LON EDONOREARL AL LORE DOA EACLOnetiNE 











PICKENS MILL 


PICKENS, S. C. 





L. A. Lee Company, Inc. 


DALTON, GEORGIA 


Printers and Publishers 





4 


Narrow Sheetings 
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Arr steer _ BALING PRESSES 
CONOMYy ALLSIZES FOR ALL PURPOSES 
LARGEST LINE BUILT Iv USA: 
ECONOMY BALER CO..Depr.C. ANNARBOR.MICH..U.S.A. 
REPRESENTATIVES: 


43 Water St., New Yor. 4, N. Y. Drexel Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 





4 Terrell Machine Co., 1200 No. Church St., Charlotte, N. C. 170 Summer St., Boston 10, Mass. 














_ 


NEW M-B 


Automatic 


AIR LINE FILTER 


RIBBON TYPE FILTERING 
ELEMENT removes solids 10 : | 
microns (.00039”) and larger. It  : a oe 

is a radical departure from gen- Moor OT cos ost Ag 

eral practice, bow! being a trans- ' |G . 

parent plastic. Consequently all . | 

foreign matter filtered from the 5 

air line is clearly visible, elimi- 3 

nating guess work as to when : 


a ae ~-_ _ 











filtering element should be | ROLLER, SLASHER AND CLEARER CLOTH 
“lea VRTER DIRT OR OIL in |. ENDLESS BLANKETS RAYON SLASHER JACKETS 
compressed air that has passed g ENDLESS REVOLVING CLEARERS 


through this filter. ... It gives 
our “Amoskeag’ Pneumatic 


ROLL PICKER. Model AV-T- || | EDWARD H. BEST & CO. 


__ 
ae - 


ment, maximum protection. Est. 1888 BOSTON, MASS. Inc. 1901 
ATLANTA, GA. NEW YORK 
* W. C. HAMES H. W. CURTIS 
185 Pinecrest Ave.. Decatur, Ga. 735 W. Crescent Ave., Allendale. N. J. 
Dearbern 5974 Allendale {-352! 





Representatives in Principal Cities GREENVILLE, S. C. 


WILLIAM J. MOORE ' 
1 Pendieten Street 
7646 









130-134 E. Larned St. 
DETROIT 26. MICHIGAN 





























J. E. SERARINE CO. 


GREENVILLE ¢ SOUTH CAROLINA 





i Watson- Willian ng Textile 


Industry's chic 










Ege A 
speen 
s ig 








Southern de een : WATSON@end” DESMOND, Clifton E. 

\ Watson an 2 nd, a’ . West Fourth St., Charlotte, 
N. CF Jet Wy. . 1@’ Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 
ag : ; | son Bidg., Greensboro, WN. C. 


: Aripir J. BAHAN, P. O. Box 245, 


wa in C. BURBANK, 32 Beaconsfield 


TEXTILE MILLS + RAYON PLANTS + KNITTING MILLS + DYE HOUSES 


BLEACHERIES + STEAM UTILIZATION - STEAM POWER PLANTS 
WATER + WASTE DISPOSAL - APPRAISALS ee ee 


WATSON. WILLIAMS MFG. CO, mitivury, mois. 


= 
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and LONG DRAFT SPINNING 


Ring Travelers of greater stability are necessary. Wentworth Double Duty, Wentworth 
Gravity and Gravity Express meet these requirements. 


Duplex Twister Travelers—Berylian Finish. Special Travelers for Silk and Rayon—National- 
Etartnep Finish—a new chemical treatment. 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO. 





PAWTUCKET, R. I. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
SOUTHERN OFFICE—131 West First St., Charlotte, N. C. 
L. Everett Taylor, General Manager, Charlotte, N. C. Mr. W. Harry King, P. O. Box 272, Atlanta, Ga. 
H. B. Askew, Southern Agent, P. O. Box 221, Griffin, Ga. Mr. J. K. Sumner, Charlotte, N. C. 
James B. Poteet, P. O. Box 221, Griffin, Ga. Mr. Frank 8S. Beacham, Charlotte, N. C. 


Mr. Donald C. Creech, Charlotte, N. C. 





LAZENBY 
DH-400 SPOOLER 


Designed for the winding of 4” Wilton Spools from 
Skein or Twister Spools, including Bit-Winding. 





Special features include automatic part-spool wind- 
ing and automatic stop motions at high speed 
operation. 


Send us a small supply of your yarn and we will 
wind and return with Test-Wind Report and Catalog. 


F. A. LAZENBY & CO. 


3106 ELM AVENUE BALTIMORE 11, MD. 








Textile Industry | 



































: | jas = 0 veh a 
N F W N A N ( () ] ] () N M | | I S [Jen CO machine tools. Special tools for the 
manufacturer. 


NEWNAN, GEORGIA  EsTABLIiSHED 1888 | Quick service resharpening your tools. 


s ————_=——__ 


Straight fluted high speed production reamer with Morse taper shank. 


Natural and Colored Novelty, Cotton, | 7 we 
Rayon, Mixed Fibre and Worsted |. : catalog and 
Knitting and Weaving Yarns and | CrmUsor 


: DENNISON MACHINE TOOL CO. 
Fabrics 1300 North 22nd St. — Box 2251 — Phone 1376L — Hickory, N. C. 

















NEW YORK OFFICE, 2 Park Ave. 


TURNER HALSEY CO. | CA RO LI NA 
40 Worth St., New York . 
Mills, Inc. 


CARL L. MILLER & SONS 
Reading & Philadelphia MAIDEN, NORTH CAROLINA 


/ 





COSBY & THOMAS, Charlotte | PLIED CARDED YARNS — CANTON FLANNELS 


C. M. PATTERSON, Chicago : ak rs 
Commission Bleaching of Knit Goods 


J. P. RICKMAN, Chattanooga CAROLINA MAIDEN — QUALITY TEXTILES 
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CLASSIFIED ADS 








BUSINESS—EMPLOYMENT 


EQUIPMENT—PROFESSIONAL CARDS—OPPORTUNITIES 








_—- - _— ee — _ —< — ——— — — ———— - ~ —— — 





DISPLAY RATES UNDISPLAYED 


Rates are net, payable in advance each month, Page is 3 col- Positions wanted .05 word per insertion. Minimum charge 1.00 
umns, 10 inches deep—30 inches to page. Space measured by 


even inch vertically by 1, 2 or 3 columns in width. Column width per insertion. Cash with order. Box number address care of 


2% inches. Rates based on the total space used in one year. TEXTILE INDUSTRIES, Grant Bidg., Atlanta, Ga., count as 

Per Inch Per Inch eight words. Advertisements for help wanted, equipment for 
SS ee $7.00 i $6.00 sale, for rent or wanted, and professional cards are accepted 
oe 6.50 a a 5.00 at display rates only. 











MEN WANTED—POSITIONS OPEN: Plant superintendent experienced in preparatory operations and C & K looms; general manager hosiery mill: 
thread yarn manufacturer for assistant superintendent: chemist to head up research department; dyer and bleacher, cotton yarns; dyer, jigs and 
pads, South America; loom fixers, foreign; manager dyeing, bleaching, printing (foreign); young textile school graduate for assistant superintendent: 
weave room overseer familiar with slashing; sewing and hosiery machine fixers; tricot finisher; dyer and chemist, synthetic fibres. 

We invite correspondence (confidential) with mill men seeking new positions and employers seeking new personnel. 


CHARLES P. RAYMOND SERVICE, INC. 
294 WASHINGTON STREET Phone: Liberty 2-6547—2-6548 BOSTON 8, MASS. 
Over 50 years of confidential employment service for men seeking positions and employers seeking men. 




















i 
FOR SALE TEXTILE MILL IN INDIA : 
WORSTED UNITS—BRADFORD SYSTEM | | Seeks SUPERINTENDENT| | 
I—50,000 Spindle Unit 1—5,000 Spindle Unit WANTED a Spinning and a 
I—20,000 Spindle Unit |1—3,000 Spindle Unit 
\—10,000 Spindle Unit Com- 1—1,200 Spindle Unit Weaving Master for a large 
plete with Combing I— 600 Spindle Unit modern textile mill in United |! 
Odd Machines for Combing, Drawing, Spinning, peeinane Gen i x . 
Twistin about 125,000 spindles an 
: 2,000 looms. Salary no con- 
BOBBINS, CANS, TRUCKS, PARTS, ETC. dlciaiiie: Cie Cab anade | | 
i r . | 
We Offer a Complete Service for the Erection of Worsted ee a Te a | 
Machinery. Crating for Export a Specialty. i se sithaitacioadl | 
apply wi eir references 
tes ae and technical qualifications | 
APPRAISALS LIQUIDATIONS pee Oe ne wee 
WARREN J. TALBOT INC. pany, Advertsing, 120 Broad | 
30th & Reed Sts. Fulton 9-0200 Phila. 46, Pa. ea " 











te 
— 











—— o-oo —_-- ~~ 


POSITION WANTED FOR SALE WANTED ( 


Competent Industrial Engineer supervising all 








: - . . ‘ Job as night superintendent or overseer carding, 1) 
| Standards Work in large Carolina Weaving Mill spinning and twisting. Experience on white and 
is desirous . "a § ants . . P. colored warp. Fine and numbers. Employed as i 
, Beer “ay —— — te - become _ Two slubbers — 2 a1”, 60 night overseer but would like to change. Married, | 
: nanentliy associated with reliable Mill or Mills : J age 44. sober. Good manager of help. Address 7 
as Manager of Standards. Experience ‘‘on the spindles each. Running now, ‘Night Overseer,"” TEXTILE INDUSTRIES, 
j ina’? 4 , ; rs sldg lant: 3 ' 
Firing Line’ in all phases of time study, job can be seen on mill floor. A-1 Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga ! 
| load appraisals and evaluation, Union Contract ~as - ' 
Negotiations, Pieca Work and incentive programs condition. One Woonsocket | 
and their application, effective forms of labor chain drive and one Whitin self 1 


cost controls, supplemented very advantageously 


by actual experience in Manufacturing, Process- balance rail, chain drive. POSITION WANTED 


ing and Mill Management. A man with such Exper ienced Weave Room Overseer available. Now : 


versatile experience in both flelds of the In FRIEDA MFG. co. employed but desires to make change for good 


a . "e% ns. ave 20 years experience weaving, 12 
dustry could keep your standards work well or- reasons. Have yo Sree et . 


, . . years as second hand and overseer on all types 
ganized. References from some of the top men Kings Mountain, N. C. of Draper work. Am 40 years old; married; 
in Industry. Box 210 XX TILE MIST 7a — > —_ sober, and perfectly reliable. No bad habits. Go 
G oe - aoe Cee Att: G. R. Hooper, Mer. anywhere. Box 207, TEXTILE INDUSTRIES, 

rant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. Grant Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 
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AMTEX SPINNING COMPANY — PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


2—Prince Smith Gill Boxes, single can 

4—-H & B Drawing Frames, 10” Coilers 
1—Saco-Lowell 12 x 6 Slubbers, 72 spd.m.d. 
1—Saco-Lowell 10 x 5 Slubber, 48 spd. Super 


draft, motor driven 


2—Saco-Pettee 10 x 5 Intermediates, 96 spd.., 


Conv. Draft, motor driven 


2—Saco-Lowell 7 x 3% Fine Speeders, 144 spin- 


dles each, motor driven 
1—Cot Buffing Machine 
1—Roll Covering Machine 


1—Hank Roving Sizing Machine 


1—Twist Tester 


BAY 


Liquidations 


MACHINERY — BOBBINS — SUPPLIES 





LIQUIDATION 


Worsted on the American System 
6—H & B Spinning frames, 224 spindles ea., 3” 
gauge, 2” rings, motor driven 


3—Saco-Pettee Spinning frames, 224 spd. ea., 
3” gauge, 2” rings, motor driven 


Above equipped with CasaBlanca Long Draft or 
Whitin worsted conversion 


1—Foster No. 101 Cone Winder, 100 spindles, 
motor driven 


4—-Whitin Twisters, 112 spindles each, 41%” 
gauge, 342” ring, motor driven 


12—‘“‘Standard”’ Humidifiers 
1—Brown & Sharpe Grain Scale 
1—Yarn Tester (Break strength) 


All equipment, parts, trucks and supplies 


Sole Liquidating Agents 


STATE TEXTILE COMPANY 


Appraisals 
220 Hartwell Street 
FALL RIVER, MASS 








Triangle offers good used Nar- 
row Fabric Machinery — Looms — 
Warpers — Winders — Creels — 
Battens — and Supplies. 


TRIANGLE PROCESSING MACHINERY CO., INC. 
313 Straight Street Paterson 3, N. J. 








FAIRBANKS-MORSE 
DIESEL ENGINE 


Model 37F-14, 5 cylinder 14” x 
17”, 575 horsepower at 300 R.P.M. 
Air starting, direct reversible. This 
engine almost new condition, of- 
fered for approximately 25% of 
new price. Will make a fine power 
unit for small factory, mill or large 
pumping plant. Contact us for de- 
tailed information and inspection. 
We also have several tug boats 
and deck barges for sale. Charles 
C. Smith Corporation, 905 M & M 
Building, Houston, Texas. 









TEXTILE MACHINERY 


TEXTILE MACHINERY 


DOMESTIC - FOREIGN | 
LIQUIDATIONS 


RBrPreRAaATtS ALS 
MILL PROPERTIES 


John Marshall \ 























WRAPPING MACHINES 


Two new Corley-Miller Model MPUS 
heavy-duty cellophane wrapping ma- 
chines complete with underlap mech- 
anism, 24” automatic sheeter, adjust- 
ment range No. 2, one running glue 
line, flexible hold down shoes, 6 extra 
roll shafts, and 2—-% H.P. 110 volt 
AC motors. One machine still in crate, 
other tested but never in production. 
Contact J. W. Mazouch, United Wall- 


paper, Inc., Merchandise Mart, Chi- 
cago, for any additional data and 
price. 














of Fall River | 


P. O. BOX 815 FALL RIVER, MASS. 
Telephones: 6-8217, 6-8218 : 





315 GRANITE BLOCK 














H. E. LINDERSON : 


Textile Machinery 


LIQUIDATIONS—APPRAISALS 
Tel. Jackson 7075 P. O. Box 505, Providence, R. I. 











35 Westminster Street 
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LEON KIMMEL MACHINERY COMPANY, Inc. 


USED TEXTILE MACHINERY and SUPPLIES 


P, O. Box Phone 
1316 ; 


OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE: NEW SPARTANBURG HIGHWAY -:- GREENVILLE, S. C. 








LOOM SPECIALISTS 
i 
' 
Largest Warehouse Stock 
in The Sout OFFER FOR SALE_ 
' 
- ~ +. , 
Selling used textile machin- 
. aaah m - 188 Draper Model E 46” Looms, 51'/2” reed space, Worm 
ery is our distinctive busi- take-up, Roper liet-off, midget feelers, Stafford ! 
. thread cutters, sliding bar stop motions, vibrating »| 
ness, to which we devote our whip rolls, roll top with 2-harness cams, individual | 
° ° motor driven, 550 volts, loom beams with 20” heads, 
entire attention and energy. age, 1925-1930, : 
Our constantly increasing 148 Draper Model E 40” Looms, 4712” reed space, Ratchet 
; take-up, auxiliary shuft with 4-harness spring tops, in- 
number of customers testi- dividual motor driven with 550 volts, loom beams with 
; . - 20” heads. 
fies to the high quality of the il 
178 Draper Model E 40” Looms, 47'/2” reed space, Ratchet 
machinery we offer, the con- take-up, Roper let-off, midget feelers, sliding bar ' 
° ° stop motions, vibrating whip rolls, auxiliary shaft with | 
sistent and thorough service spring tops, belt driven, loom beams with 20” heads. 7 
° yl 
we render —a service that 32 C & K 46” Looms, 54” between swords, 4 cell maga- | 
*.£: —— zine for 8” quills, 4-bank Ragan stop motion, 4 x 1 } 
satisfies the most exacting box, 20-harness double index dobbies, friction clutch 1 
mill executive. belt drive. "| 
1) 
e 66 Draper Model K 42” Looms, 4712” reed space, 1 
equipped with Roper let-off, roll top, Nutting worm 
es : es take-up, midget feelers, Roper thread cutters, 20- 1| 
We invite your inquiries. harness double index dobbies, belt driven. 1 
: ! 
° 248 Draper Model E 28” Looms, 3412” reed space, worm | 
: take-up, Roper let-off, 2-bank mechanical stop mo- | 
: WIRE—W RITE—'PHONE tion, No. 3 battery for 8” quills, roll tops, 2-harness | 
: cams complete with 2 double bar heddie frames with , 
: 10” heddiles, belt driven, 1924 model. : 


























We specialize in applying new motor drives. The above belt driven looms can be 


‘motorized and offered with new motor drives and mofors of either 220 or 550 volts. 
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WANTED 
DYESTUFFS 


Chemicals—Pigments—Oils, 
Waxes—Solvents 
Wastes, Residues 

By-Products 


CHEMICAL SERVICE CORP. 
96 Beaver St. New York 5 
HAnover 2-6970 














WANTED 
CLOTH ROOM OVERSEER 


by large Southern Textile Mill. 
Must be fully familiar with 
handling and grading of print 
cloth, tobacco cloth, light twills 
and similar fine yarn fabrics. 
Good compensation and house 
to right party. Box 213, 
TEXTILE INDUSTRIES, Grant 
Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 




















POSITION WANTED 


As overseer or assistant over- 
seer of spinning. Can give ex- 
cellent references. Graduated 
from Evening Textile School. 20 
years experience in spinning 
room. Age 39. Would consider 
fixing job. Box 215, TEXTILE 
INDUSTRIES, Grant Bldg., 
Atlanta, Ga. 


LARGE SOUTHERN TEXTILE 
MILL HAS OPENING FOR 
WEAVING OVERSEER. MUST 
BE FIRST-CLASS MAN ON 
DRAPER LOOMS, EFFICIENT 
ORGANIZER AND FULLY FA- 
MILIAR WITH ALL DETAILS 
OF WEAVING, SLASHING AND 
CLOTH ROOM OPERATIONS. 
EXCELLENT COMPENSATION 
TO RIGHT PARTY. BOX 211, 
TEXTILE INDUSTRIES, GRANT 
BLDG., ATLANTA 3, GA. 




















FOR SALE 
BAKELITE TUBES 


Practically New 


10000 — size 1%” ID x 2%” 
OD x 6%” long. Both ends 
rounded. 

Address Box 214, TEXTILE 
INDUSTRIES, Grant Bldg., At- 
lanta 3, Ga. 











POSITION WANTED 


Manager or superintendent of cotton 
mill. 25 years of practical experience 
(12 as superintendent) on all types of 
cotton fabrics. Have good record of 
producing results. Able to manage 
labor to best advantage. Experienced 
in purchasing and personnel. Enjoy 
working with textile people and their 
problems. Always interested in civic 
affairs. Enjoy excellent health, sober 
habits, and not afraid to work. Tex- 
tile graduate, age 46. Am a Mason 
and Shriner; Episcopalian. Good ref- 
erences. Address Box 212, TEXTILE 
INDUSTRIES, Grant Bidg., Atlanta, 
Georgia. 

















POSITION WANTED 


Overseer of Cotton Spinning or Twisting. 
25 years’ experience. Best of references. 
At present employed but desire a change. 
Box No. 193, TEXTILE INDUSTRIES, 
Grant Bldg., Atlanta 8, Ga. 














ACCOUNTANT - OFFICE MANAGER 


Accountant associated with C. P. A. for 
several years in textile and general ac- 
counting desires change. Prefer full time 
work in textiles as auditor or auditor- 
office manager. No preference as to loca- 
tion. Box 209, TEXTILE INDUSTRIES, 
Grant Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 




















PAUL B. EATON 


Patent Attorney 


1208 Johnston Bidg., 
Charlotte, N. C. 
753 Munsey Bidg., 
Washington, D. C. 


FOR SALE 


8,000 stainless springs— 6”, % new, 
others little used. 17c each. 

3—Foxboro Cyclelog Dye Masters, 
$400.00 each. 

Schuessler Knitting Mills, 1523 N. 

Fremont St., Chicago 22, Ill. 

















DYESTUFFS 


Will buy your surplus and obso- 
lete dyes and chemicals for cash. 


NEW ENGLAND PRODUCTS CO. 
91 Oliver St. Boston, Mass. 














TEXTILE AUXILIARIES 


New and Used Textile Finishing 
Machinery and Supplies. 


Home of Bulldog Expanders. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 15 ORMSBEE AVE. 
Tel. Dexter 9650 and 8837 














HELP WANTED 


LOOMFIXER: Experienced on W-3 
and C-4 looms. teady work with 
good pay. Plant located near New 
York City. Write Box 187, TEXTILE 
INDUSTRIES, Grant Blide., Atlanta 3, 
Georgia. 





THE PRIVATE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 
‘'For The Better Applicants'’ 


Alton Hicks, Mgr. 


@ Technical @ Administrative 
@ Sales PERSONNEL 








403-4 Chamber of Commerce Bidg. 
MAin 8992 ATLANTA 
































POSITION WANTED 


Textile Engineer experienced in Time and 
Motion Study, and cost, desires to make 
change. Will consider Southern States 
only. Can furnish the best of references. 
Box 203, TEXTILE INDUSTRIES, Grant 
Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 








OPENING FOR SUPERINTENDENT 


Medium-size North Carolina cot- 
ton textile mill, spinning and 
weaving. Address Box No. 198, 


TEXTILE INDUSTRIES, Atlanta. 


3, Ga. 




















POSITION WANTED 


Recreation Director available. 21 
years of successful experience 
with youths and adults. Write Box 
201, TEXTILE INDUSTRIES, 
Grant Building, Atlanta 3, Ga. 

















GENERAL MANAGER 


Available soon. Textile graduate, 22 
years’ experience in carding, spinning 
and weaving of cotton, rayon, saran, 
nylon, wool, vinyon, glass and blends of 
some. 41 years of age, excellent health. 
Box 199 TEXTILE INDUSTRIES, Grant 
Bidg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 


WANTED 


Position as superintendent. Prefer 
combed weave mill. Past 12 years as 
~~~ of both yarn and weave 
mills. Now running weave mill as super- 
intendent. 45 years of age. Box 202, 
TEXTILE INDUSTRIES, Grant Bldg., 
Atlanta 8, Ga. 























POSITION WANTED 


Textile graduate of cotton carding and 
spinning desires position in training 
for Assistant -Superintendent. Can 
give good references. Box 206, TEX- 
TILE INDUSTRIES, Grant Bidg., 
Atlanta 3, Ga. 











WANTED 


TEXTILE LABORATORY TECHNICIAN 


Laboratory Technician. College degree | uired. 
Must be able to take full charge of technical 
work in laboratory and chart results. Good 


starting salary. Good chance of promotion. Give 
t TEXT 


full details in first letter. Box 208, 
INDUSTRIES, Grant Bidg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 
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FOR SALE 











two (2) SMITH DRUM 
20 arm skein dyeing machines. 
TYPE C S D. installed 1947. 


Latest fype perforated arms. 
Being used now for skein dye- 
ing rayon, spun rayon, cotton 
thread, worsted, etc. Can dye 
44 inch, 54 inch, and 72 inch 
skeins. Installed new 1947. 
Perfect condition. Both ma- 
chines are connected and can 
be used as one. 


one (1) BUHLMAN dyeing 
machine. 1+ has 100 porcelain 


arms; 50 on each side; Monel 
metal tubes; can dye cotton, 
rayon — or spun rayon 
yarn. Can take 44 and 54 
inch skeins. Perfect condition. 
In use now. 


Box 205, Textile Industries 


Grant Blidg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 








WANTED 


COTTON CLASSER 
OVERSEER CARDING 


Somewhere there is a man who 
has had experience in classing 
cotton and who also has had ex 
perience in mill operations. This 
man is considered a good cotton 
man and he also is considered 
as being a good overseer of card- 
ing. If you are this man we 
want you! The job we have is 
not large but it is important. 
The pay is above average. This 
will be a long-time job with a 
company that does not believe 
in changing its men. The ability 
and not the age of the man is 
what counts most. Brand-new 
house fully equipped will be fur 
nished. Please give full details 
in first letter. Interview will be 
arranged. Box 200, TEXTILE 
INDUSTRIES, 1020 Grant 
Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 





DWYER HAS 


GOOD USED 


WOOLEN and WORSTED 
See if YOU don't need items in this partial list! 


WORSTED CARDS 
WORSTED LOOMS 

82” C&K Automatic 

82” C&K Box 4x4 

92” C&K Automatic 
WOOLEN LOOMS 

92” C&K Automatic 
WOOLEN CARDS 

48x60 Iron 

48x60 Wooden 
CLOTH CARBONIZER — 78”, excellent 


shape 
aoe PRESS — Gessner, 68”, good con- 
ition 


° 
COMB DUSTER — Sargent, 6'/2 ft., good 
condition 


WHAT ARE YOUR NEEDS? 


Plush Looms — Shears — Beaming Frames — Fulling Mills 
Washers — Dye Kettles — Mules — Spinning Frames 


Send your inquiries to 


new and uscd 


MACHI 





285 Main Street 


Phone Woon. 5950 


MACHINERY 


MIXING PICKERS 
Fearnaught D&F, 48” in good shape 
Fearnaught C&M, 48”, also good 
Clark, NEW, 48”, 6 bars, immediate 
delivery 


aaah <item of 5, 10, 15 and 25 
-P. 


SCOTT CLOTH TESTER 

SCOTT YARN TESTER 

BROWN & SHARPE GRAIN SCALE 
LOOM PICK CLOCKS 

DRESSING 

FRAMES 

SPOOLERS 


NERY 


Woonsocket, R. I. 








OPPORTUNITY 


for 


Graduate Engineer — 25-35 
MECHANICAL - INDUSTRIAL 
TEXTILE 


At least 5 years’ experience in 
textiles. Minimum starting sal- 
ary $7500 for qualified man. 
Leading textile organization. 
Box 190, TEXTILE INDUSTRIES, 
Atlanta 3, Ga. 




















SALES REPRESENTATIVE 
WANTED 


Leading dyeing machinery 
manufacturer is looking for a 
Southern representative on a 
commission basis, with techni- 
cal knowledge who is calling on 
the wet processing trade and 
mills. Box 204, TEXTILE 
INDUSTRIES, 1020 Grant 
Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 





FOR SALE 


K & B 72” Decater complete 

-V.V. 6-color Ribbon Printers with ] 

steamer and engraved rollers 
29.Johnson 5 & 7 Can Rayon Slashers 
Ii—P & W 60” Brushing Machine. 


| Sheridan Press 

Pv & S Double Doffer Garnetts. 
”’_-Hunter No. 10 Fulling Mills. 
l—Rodney Hunt 2-Roll 66% Pneumatic lad 


f I 


°2_Van Viaanderen 54” 2-roll Emb 
| P & S 3-Convevor Wool Dryer. 
] NEW Gessner 72” Scutcher 


N.E. No. 1 Braiders. 
i—V.V. 6-Color Sample Print Machine. 
i—Smith-Drum & bButterworth All Stain 


less Steel yyers 





33-41 Bergen Street 
PATERSON 2, N. J. 
Armory 4-6540 
Have You Any Idle Equipment for Sale? 























FOR SALE! 


1—Butterworth 50” Cloth Mercerizing Range consisting of 
Foxwell Guides, Mycock Expander, 3-roll Padder, Satura- 
tion Box, 60’ long Mercerizing Tenter, 9-Compartment 


Wash Box, etc. 


JAMES E. FITZGERALD 


10 Purchase Street 


“SPECIALIZING IN BLEACHING, DYEING AND FINISHING MACHINERY" 


Fall River, Mass. 
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SKYCO NO-GLARE acts like a sun shade over your plant 
because it keeps out glare, admits 94 per cent of the natural 
light and reduces inside summer temperatures approximately 
15 per cent. SKYCO NO-GLARE is light blue and may be 
brushed or sprayed. It is easily removed when necessary, and 
very economical . . . single gallons $3.50, 5 gallon pail $3.25 
per gallon, f.o.b. Cleveland. Orders shipped the same day 
received. Order a trial supply today. 


Used for Over 20 Years and Manufactured Only By 





THE SKYBRYTE COMPANY 


3125 Perkins Ave. * * * Cleveland 14, Ohio 








improve performance 


of evaporative condensers 





New illustrated 4-page [— 





folder on cleaning, de- 





scaling, inhibiting slime 
and scale in evaporative 


Oakite Products, Inc., | 
26 C Thames St., New |, 
York 6, New York. 


condensers. Write to | 
; 








Write 
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FIELD MEN 
ARE Al 
YOUR 

SERVICE! 







BROAD 
LOOM BEAMS 

® for Crompton & Knowles Looms* 
% for Draper Looms (not shown) 


RIBBON LOOM 
BEAMS 
& adjustable 


head with 
fixed shaft 





& fixed 

head with Get the complete story of Milton's role 

removable in the Textile Industry ... WRITE FOR 

shaft YOUR COPY OF CATALOG 455 (Steel 

(not shown) Beams) OR CATALOG 45-A5 (Light 
M 

SPECIAL etal Beams) 

BEAMS MILTON 


“ MACHINE WORKS 


DESIGNERS - ENGINEERS - MANUFACTURERS 
MILTON, PENNA. 







































@ USE BARIUM'S 





SODIUM SULPHIDE FLAKES 


The analytical laboratory of a v 
large rayon manufacturer reported, 
“We examined your sodium sulphide 
for metallic impurities by means of 
the spectograph which showed it to 
be remarkably free from the metallic 
impurities which would normally be 
expected to be present.” 
The constant vigilance of our control chemists insures to 
you a sodium sulphide that consistently meets the most 


ng specifications of the industries we serve. USD 
our sodium sulphide to maintain more easily your high 


~~ BARIUM 
REDUCTION CORPORATION 


SOUTH CHARLESTON 3, W. VA. 
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Abbott Machine Co. 226 
Aberfoyle Mfg. Co. .........2 
\ir-Perme-Ator Mfg. Co. Apes 
Aldrich Machine Works ....232 


ee Se cen ci tiawens 319 
\llis-Chalmers Mfg. 

TE POR 
Althouse Chemical Co. ..... RY 
Aluminum Co. of America ... 8 
Amalgamated Chemical Corp... * 
American Air Filter Co. ... 88 
American Aniline Products. 

ee 6 Oe 6 ake owe oe iat ln Wa 85 
\merican Associated 

oS 310 
American Chain & Cable 

Re 337 
American Cyanamid Co. 

Industrial Chemicals ..... e 
American Key Products, Ine... * 
American Magnesium Corp. Se . 
American Moistening Co. 35 
American Monorail 

es Mees sok caedis és 22 and 163 
American Paper Tube 

he: eb ware'ad oe ba i04 and 105 
American Steel & Wire Co.... 78 
American Viscose Corp. .... 97 
American Yarn & Processing 

RS Pn es eee 306 
mn, Ce “cance baeoae 14 
Arguto Oilless Bearing Co. ....357 
Arkansas Company, Ine ern 
Armour & Co + ere er ° 
Armstrong Cork 

Thad adn « b 66.60 .12 and 138 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co.., 

SE, lO eee ae ee nee on ean peer 11 
Ashworth Bros., Inc. ....... 58 
Associated Business Papers, 

i hE Sate pes wee cs 62 5:60.00 865 
i 
Atkinson, Haserick & Co. ....222 
Atlantic Chemical Co. ....... 364 
Atlanta Envelope Co. .......361 
Atlanta Mach. Works .......236 
Atlas Electric Devices Co. ee . 
Augusta Chemical Co. ...... 328 
Avondale Mills ......73 and 361 
B 
Bachman Uxbridge Worsted 

Se BE kwh uo keh bc eee 169 
GE ee eee ae 66 


sjarber-Colman 

a 47, 322 and 323 
Barium Reduction Corp. ....374 
barnes Textile Associates, Inc.366 
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NEW 


DEVELOPMENTS OF 


ROTARY UNIONS 
SAVES TIME - POWER - MONEY 


The ALL PURPOSE Bal/-Bearing ROTARY UNION for slashers, 
dry cans and other steam heated cylinders in the textile industry 
is hardly more than a handful for size yet it does a mighty job 
in cutting installation and service costs . in saving power, 
because of less friction drag . . . in saving machine down time, 
quick and simple connecting and disconnection. No complicated 


piping and supports. 
The ALL PURPOSE Ball-Bearing ROTARY UNION is now even 


more outstanding, with newly developed features such as: monel 
bellows . . . silver soldering for high temperatures . . . special 
graphite seal, absolutely pressure tight extended seal 
face, seal face pressure proportional to fluid pressure . . . many 
others. Plain or syphon heads. WRITE FOR NEW BULLETIN 


No. 400. 


PERFECTING SERVICE COMPANY 
6140 Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago 37, Ill. _—.—_ 


Agents in principal cities 
and Canada 


ALL PURPOSE 


Ball Bearing 
ROTARY UNION = 
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We manufacture or distribute 
everything you need in heavy or 
industrial chemicals or chemi- 
cal specialties. 


Our experienced and technically 
trained personnel and our labo- 
ratory facilities are at your 
service to assist you in solving 
your problems and to prepare 
special chemicals for your 
needs. 


To insure prompt deliveries we 
maintain a complete stock of 
all lines in our Spartanburg 
warehouse. 


C iu 
CHEMICAL COG inc 


_ SPARTANBURG S.C. 
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40 YEARS 


For the past 40 years, our 
travelers have looked practi- 
cally the same. 


Research, however, has elim- 
inated the uesswork and 
Travelers, possibly only slight- 
ly changed in looks, have kept 
step with the Textile Industry. 


H. B. CABANISS 
Box 188 Monroe, N. C. 
M. H. CRANFORD 
Box 204 Chester, S. C. 
D. R. IVESTER 


Box 882 Clarksville, Ga. 





FALL RIVER, MASS. 
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DRONSFIELDS PATENT 


ATLAS BRAND 
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STOCKED BY | Se ie 
THE PRINCIPAL MILL SUPPLY HOUSES 
| AND CARD MAKERS 


THUEDEREREODRORT DOTY srienee 


oh 
TEXTILES 


‘ - $ Z 

? é ; 

& 
~ 


STORAGE and @ 
DISTRIBUTION 


For the past 66 years we § 
have offeredevery modern | 
facility for protected G 
storage. Our carefully 
trained office and ware- 
' ' house personnel provide 
4 = .« flexible and efficient dis- 
| " tribution of your mer- 
chandise. Kindly 
address commu- 
nications to 


Dept. “T”. 
te. 


en 


ot 


The. Yanhallan. 


STORAGE & WAREHOUSE 


o2Znd STREET and 7th AVENUE, NEW YORK 19. N. Y. 
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MODEL A.V.T. 
20,000 R.P.M. 


This is NOT a grinder, but the original pneumatic tool 
especially designed for the SPECIFIC Purpose of 


REMOVING LINT and FLY 


from the top rolls and other parts of the 
drafting elements on 


SPINNING FRAMES also ROVING FRAMES 


Spindle design permits using PICK (which gathers the fly and lint), 
3/16" diameter by 5°’ long when used on Spinning Frames and 3/16" 
diameter by 7°’ long when used on Roving Frames. Exhaust air directed 
back of roll picker to prevent fly and lint from being blown into yarn 
when spinning—PATENT APPLIED FOR. Special grease-sealed bearings. 
No lubrication required. Weight only [4 oz. 


WILSON F. HURLEY... seucooeeeeeeeP. O. Box 1443, Greenville, So. Car 
Virginia and South Carolina 
iit iN .P. ©. Box 745, Columbus, Ga. 
Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana 
ce gk > EN ae Charlotte |, No. Car. 
North Carolina Representative 
GEO. M. HAND, c/o Matthews Equipment Co., 509 No. 25th St., 
Reading, Pa. ...N. Y., Pa., Maryland and New Jersey Representative 
R. D. HUGHES eee ~ co 








J. W. DAVIS 


i a 1812 Main St., Dallas |, Texas 


exos, Oklahome ond Arkanses 


MATTHEWS EQUIPMENT CO... 93A Broadway, Providence 3, R. |. 
New England Representatives 
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130-134 Larned St. 
DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 






SPINDLE TAPE 
LACING EQUIPMENT 





Lace spindle tapes 10 times faster with 
Clipper No. 25 Spindle Tape Hooks. 
Tapes can be prepared in advance so 

frame is shut down only long enough to place new tape 
on the pulleys and join ends with connecting pin. Tapes 
run true—last longer—run smoother—require less 
tension—VIBRATION IS ELIMINATED 


CONDENSER TAPE LACING EQUIPMENT 


Lace condenser tapes with Clipper No. 
25 Condenser Tape Hooks. Clipper laced 
tapes, prepared in advance, can be 
installed in a fraction of the time required 
for endless tapes. Tape may be purchased 
in the roll at considerable saving. 





CLIPPER BELT LACER COMPANY. GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICHIGAN 
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TYPE CMR SHEAR 


with automatic Seam Protector 


@ Completely removes selvage and surface threads from 
cottons, rayons and silks 


@ Operates more efficiently, gives greater production 
@ Complete full-width protection on all seams 


Ask us more about if. 


Curtis & Marble 


MACHINE COMPANY 
WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS . 














CARBOMATIC 


AUXILIARY 





-RED 
aTiC INFRA-RE 
GAS BURNING GENERATORS = _wo9D 


LuyY Se 
INCREASES XO" € 
PRODUCTION | #2" KA 


BOx 


25—30% INFRA-RED 


¢ Improves splitting action ¢ reduces flattening of yarn ¢ pro- 















duces a better warp © units are available to completely eliminate 
steam cylinders. 
Write for Bulletin C on remarkable new efficiencies and 


money-savings by use of modern Infra-Red throughout textile 
preheating, drying, curing, singeing and printing operations. 


CARBOMATIC CORPORATION — Pioneers in Textile Infra-Red 
24-81 47th ST., LONG ISLAND CITY 3, N. Y. 
SOUTHERN BRANCH: Textile Specialty Co., Greensboro, N. C. 








‘Rule of thumb 


You can tell right away with your thumb 
whether your rings are giving your travelers a 
smooth or bumpy ride. If replacement is indicated, 
you may find it possible to go to one of the 
DIAMOND FINISH Speed Styles and not only 


restore but gain a new standard of production. 


WHITINSVILLE ‘"**S*” 


DIAMOND 


SPINNING 225 RING CO. 
Makers of Spinning and Twister Ri nys since 1573 
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FINISH 














CANADA: Canadian Textile Engrg. Ltd., 980 St. Antoine St., Montreal 


‘ ARBOMATIC 
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INFRA-RED RADIANT HEAT 
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THE SIMS CO « Box 1096C, Erie Pa. 
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MATERIALS 
HANDLING! 


a 


Make it easy for your workers to move materials—and you 
take a big step toward lower handling costs. That’s one of 
the reasons why it pays to use boxes, cans and other re- 
ceptacles made from Diamond Fibre. This durable material 
weighs only 14 as much as aluminum—yet is plenty strong 
for long, hard use! It will not readily crack, splinter, or 
shatter. Its smooth, tough finish makes it safe for handling 
anything from fine fabrics—to steel products. For faster, 
easier materials handling, write for Catalog HW-46, today. 


D DIAMOND FIBRE HOLLOW WARE 


CONTINENTAL-DIAMOND FIBRE CO., NEWARK 11, DEL. 








Produced at 


Five Conveniently Located Plants: 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
LOCKPORT, N. Y. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

DALLAS, TEXAS 


DIAMOND ALKALI COMPANY 


STANDARD 


General Offices 


JULY, 1948 


SILICATE DIVISION 
CLEVELAND 14, OHIO 
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LAMBETH PRODUCTS 


FOR SPINNING, TWISTING, SPOOLING, WEAVING 


+ 


“BILTRITE” CANVAS LUG STRAP 


(PATENTED) 


LAMBETH ROPE CORPORATION 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS., U.S.A 
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Can be 


3 nd 6 

with 6 Baskets, 4'/4,"° x 44," and 6" 
deep. Sets on table in space of 
20°" x 40". 
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Roving Truck. 


LANE 
CANVAS 


TRUCKS 


For the well-equipped mill. 


W. T. LANE & BROS., INC., Mfrs. 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


I 





MERSON 


TEXTILE CONDITIONING 


OVENS 


Our various types 
of ovens are used 
extensively for de- 
termining the 
moisture in Wool. 
Cotton, Silk or 
| Rayon, both raw 
| materials and ma- 
terials in process. 


For different 
branches of the 
Textile Industry 
we make different 
tvpes of Condi- 
tioning Ovens 
equipped with 
baskets to fit the 
work, whether 
bulky samples of 
wool, cotton, or 
silk, or small sam- 





Gui... ~ —— a 


EIGHT BASKET OVEN 


equipped with 8 Baskets— 
" deep: or 


x 3°° square, a 


for Conditioning Oven 
Information Write to 


EMERSON ples of fine yarn. 


174 Tremont St. 


APPARATUS CO. MELROSE, MASS. 
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of VEEDER-ROOT 
CUl 
METERS 


1, UNIFORM CUTS — The Veeder-Root 
Cut Meter records directly in yards or 
meters ... controls cut lengths from 
looms ... automatically knocks loom 
off at desired length, within reasonable tolerances. 





CUT MARKS ELIMINATED — No need to put in cut marks at 
the slasher. No need to remove cut marks in finishing. 


AID TO WEAVER’S EFFICIENCY — No need for weaver to watch 
for cut marks. No double cuts due to weaver missing cut marks. 


INVENTORY CONTROL — A reading of the Cut Meter on each 
loom provides a check, at any time, on work in process. 


CUSTOMER SATISFACTION — Demands of converters are satis- 
fied by the assurance of uniform cuts. 


16. FINISHING CONTROL — Uniform cuts are extremely helpful 
in controlling some types of subsequent finishing operations. 


Add these 6 Vantage-Points of Veeder-Root Cut Meters to the 14 Van- 


» tage-Points of Veeder-Root 2-3 Pick Counters... on every loom in your 
) weave room. Get in touch with your nearest Veeder-Root office now. 


VEEDER-ROOT INC. 
HARTFORD 2, CONNECTICUT - GREENVILLE, SO. CAROLINA 


In Canada: Veeder-Root of Canada, Ltd., 995 St. James Street, Montreal 3 
In England: Veeder-Root Ltd., Dickinson Works, 20 Purley Way, Croydon, Surrey 


Veeder-Root 


Counters 


» 
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made only 


y ROYCE 


Complete removal of starch, gelatine, other sizing 
materials—at lowest possible costs—that's what 
you want from a desizing agent. And that’s what 
you'll get—past performance proves——from this 
highly concentrated enzymatic powder. 


NEOZYME IS ECONOMICAL .. . goes nine time: 
farther than any liquid desize . . . 









IT’S RAPID .. . desizing completed with minimum 
*Reg. Trade Mark lay-over. 

* DOES NOT COLOR... completely colorless, leaves 
no trace. 





DOES NOT LOSE STRENGTH .... strength-loss 
negligible after 28 months storage. 






Remember these important points! Neozyme 1s 
a better desizing agent. It’s made only by Royce. 
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